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REVIEW OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON Foreign Revations, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Untrep Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., m room 
318, the Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Walter 
F. George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators George, Holland, Humphrey, Wiley, Smith of 
New Jersey, Knowland, and Aiken. 

Also present: Senators Green, Barkley, Langer, Capehart, and 
Morse. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Ten years ago this month, the representatives of some 50 nations 
met in San Francisco to draft the United Nations Charter. On July 


2, 1945, the President of the United States appeared personally before 
the Senate and submitted the charter for its consideration. 

At that time, the President stated : 

The choice before the Senate is now clear. The choice is not between this 
charter and something else. It is between this charter and no charter at all. 

This Nation has now had 10 years’ experience as a member of this 
worldwide peace organization, the first such organization of which 
the United States has been a member. 

The charter provides, as do many instruments of this type, for its 
own reconsideration. It provides that at the end of 10 years, the 
General Assembly is to consider whether to hold a conference to review 
the charter. This autumn, the General Assembly will automatically 
have that question before it. 

Nearly 2 years ago, the then Senator from Iowa, Mr. Guy Gillette, 
proposed that the United States Senate consider what, if any, changes 
it might be suitable for the United States to seek in the event a Charter 
Review Conference might be held. The Senate approved the Gillette 
resolution and this subcommittee was created. 

It is the duty of this subcommittee to take a careful look at the 
charter, and in due course to assist the Senate in the discharge of its 
constitutional function to advise with the President in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. 

T hope our work will be productive. We have examined, in a series 
of studies, the main noble of charter review. We have sought 
the views of Americans in 10 different cities. We seek now the views 
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of some of the men and women who were most instrumental in bring. 
ing the United Nations into existence and who have labored hardegt 
to make it work. 

I have invited the full Committee on Foreign Relations to meet 
today so that we may have the benefit of the views of President 
Truman. 

We sit, Mr. President, as a nonpartisan, or bipartisan, group. We 
are concerned as Americans with that area of our foreign policy 
relating to our participation in the United Nations. We are most 
anxious that our participation be in accordance with our national 
interests and that it serve to help the world keep at peace. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure today to welcome you back 
to the Senate, which you served so faithfully and so well. It is fitti 
that you should return 10 years after you presented the United Nations 
Charter to the Senate to discuss with us es work of that organization, 
You may proceed in your own way, and we are delighted to have you, 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Truman. Thank you very much, Senator George, and with your 
permission and the forbearance of the committee, I should like very 
much to read a statement which I have prepared for this committee, 
after which, if I am capable of it, I will be glad to answer questions as 
far as I can. 

The CuarrmMan. Your wishes will be respected. 

Mr. Truman. It isa pleasure and a cries for me to testify before 
youtoday. Iam grateful to Senator Guokes for his invitation. 

I understand that the subject you have under consideration is the 
amending of the Charter of the United Nations. 





SIGNIFICANT THAT U. N. STILL FUNCTIONS IN TODAY’S WORLD SITUATION 


The United Nations is now almost 10 years old. This has been a 
rough and stormy decade for an organization dedicated to the cause of 
world peace. Since the charter was signed in San Francisco, an inter- 
national situation has developed which in many ways is far more 
serious, far more dangerous than the international rivalries which 
produced World War land World WarII. The present international 
situation is worse than the one which wrecked the League of Nations 
and rendered it ineffective. Nevertheless, one of the most significant 
things about the world situation today is that the United Nations still 
exists. It is still a functioning body with a powerful influence. In 
spite of dissatisfactions and dissensions, none of the great powers has 
withdrawn. Whatever its weakness and difficulties, the United Na- 
tions is a power to be reckoned with, and no aggressor can afford to 
ignore it. 

This, in and of itself, isa great achievement. The mere existence of 
the United Nations after a period of such terrible international ten- 
sion, is an important and hopeful fact. It demonstrates the tremen- 
dous underlying desire of all peoples for international peace. 
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WITHOUT THE U. N. WORLD WAR WOULD HAVE RESULTED 


[ will goeven further thanthis. I believe that if we had not had the 
United Nations, the events of these last ten years would again have 
plunged the world into unlimited international warfare. The fact 
that we have not had such a war is attributable in considerable measure 
to the existence of the United Nations. 


U. N. AN INDISPENSABLE FORCE FOR PEACE 


In my jndement, the United Nations is an indispensable force for 
peace in the world today. 

It is true, of course, that the present status of the United Nations 
does not correspond to the high hopes which were held for it when it 
was first created. Nevertheless, those of us who helped to set up the 
United Nations knew that it would have a long and difficult task. We 
did not go overboard on the assumption that once the charter was 
signed, world peace was assured forever. 


CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH U. N. WAS CREATED 


I remember very well the circumstances under which the United 
Nations wascreated. The first question that was asked me after I took 
the oath of office as President of the United States at 7:09 p. m. on 
April 12, 1945, was whether I wanted the San Francisco Conference to 
open as planned on April 25. It was my firm conviction on that night 
just 10 years ago that the establishment of the United Nations was 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of world peace, and I knew 
that the great majority of the American people felt the same way. I 
recall my surprise that there should be any doubt in anyone’s mind 
about holding the San Francisco meeting to draft the Umted Nations 
Charter on schedule. 


ATTITUDE OF SOVIET UNION TOWARD SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


I soon found out that the eagerness we felt in the United States 
for the success of the San Francisco Conference was not felt uni- 
versally. Representatives of the Soviet Union had participated in 
the preliminary meetings at Dumbarton Oaks, and Stalin had pledged 
the support of his country to the United Nations at Yalta. 

But the victory in Europe now seemed certain, and the Soviet lead- 
ers seemed to feel that they could turn their backs on their promises, 
They implied that the United Nations was not so important after 
all, and that Foreign Minister Molotov would not attend the San 
Francisco meeting. This looked to me like a double-barreled chal- 
lenge: First, would we accept without protest the breaking of an 
understanding that the foreign ministers of the principal powers 
would attend, and, more important, could we permit the Soviets to 
torpedo the Conference by openly showing a lack of interest? 

Just because the end of the war in Europe was in sight, Ikhad no 
intention of ignoring agreements that had beeen made during the 
heat of combat. The United Nations idea was too important for the 
future of mankind to be treated in an on-and-off fashion. I informed 
Premier Stalin that it was imperative for Foreign Minister Molotov 
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to attend. The Soviet leaders reconsidered, and a few days later 
I had a rather frank meeting with Mr. Molotov in my office on hig 
way to om the San Francisco Conference. 

I explained to him at that time the unshakable desire of our people 
for an organization that could effectively solve political problems 
fore they broke into conflict, and that could assist governments to 
improve the well-being of peoples throughout the world. I expressed 
these same thoughts in equally vigorous terms to Premier Stalin at 
Potsdam a few weeks later. Stalin was, I believe, extremely jm. 

ressed with the overwhelming vote of 89 to 2 by which the United 

tates Senate approved the charter on July 28. He, and many others, 
apparently had felt that the United States would lose interest in the 
rest of the world as soon as the fighting was over and would repeat 
the mistakes made after the first World War. 


SUPPORT OF CONGRESS FOR U.N. 


Now, speaking as a private citizen, I am very proud that the support 
for the United Nations, declared so vigorously by the Senate that 
day in 1945, has been staunchly maintained by both Houses of the 
Congress ever since then. 


ADVANTAGE OF SOVIET MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 


We knew at the time the United Nations was created that we were 
having difficulties with the Soviet leaders and that our difficulties 
might increase. We were determined, nevertheless, to go ahead with 
the creation of the United Nations and to get the Soviet Union into 
it, committed to the principles of international peace which are 
expressed in the charter. Without such a commitment on their part, 
we believed that the United Nations would not be successful. Look- 
ing back now, I think this was the correct course. We were striving 
to prevent the East-West split which has now become known as the 
cold war. We were striving to set up an organization which would 
bridge the split. Of course, no charter, no constitution can wipe out 
a power conflict. We must not blame the United Nations for all the 
bad things that have happened outside the United Nations and in 
violation of its principles. Soviet membership in the United Nations 
has been an advantage to the cause of peace, because the peoples of 
the world have been able to compare the Soviet’s conduct to the 
standards of international peace laid down in the charter and to see 
that the Soviets have violated the basic ideals of mankind. 


CHARTER IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF IMPROVEMENT 


When the charter was created at San Francisco, we did not believe 
that it was perfect. We were surprised that a charter could be agreed 
upon at all by so many different nations and peoples. In my address 
to the closing session of the United Nations con erence in San Fran- 
cisco, I said: 

That we now have this charter at all is a great wonder. 


And I also said: 


This charter, like our own Constitution, will be expanded and improved a 
time goes on. No one claims that it is now a final or a perfect instrument. It 
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bas not been poured into any fixed mold. Changing world conditions will require 
readjustments, but they will be the readjustments of peace and not of war. 


And at that time we clearly left the door open for improvement. 


DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS INVOLVED IN SEEKING CHARTER IMPROVEMENTS 


I am sure the charter is susceptible of improvement. That is true 
of all documents written by human hands. But we ought not to un- 
derestimate the difficulties and dangers involved in trying to get im- 
provements at this time. And we ought to be extremely careful not 
to lose what we already have in the United Nations, because what we 
have now is very essential to world peace. 


EASIER TO SET UP U. N. IN 1945 THAN WOULD BE TODAY 


We should consider that the circumstances were more favorable to 
getting agreement out of 50 different nations in 1945 than they are 
now. Difficult as it was then, and imperfect as the result may have 
been, it was far easier to set up the United Nations in 1945 than it 
would be to set it up today. 


WORLD CIRCUMSTANCES WHEN CHARTER DRAWN UP AND SIGNED 


This was the world situation in June 1945: We were still fighting 
aworld war. We had finished the war in Europe but a long, bloody 
struggle appeared to be ahead in the Pacific and in Asia. We did not 
know how long it would take or how many casualties it would cost. 
We were just finishing the battle for Okinawa. The great army which 
the Japanese had on the continent of Asia was still untouched. The 
Japanese Air Force, Navy and land forces were being concentrated 
for the defense of the Japanese islands. Weakened though they were 
by our successes in the Pacific, they were still capable of a fanatical 
defense of their homeland. Secretary Stimson informed me that it 
could cost 1 million American casualties to take Japan. 

All around the world, nations were prostrate and exhausted from 
4 years of conflict. In this atmosphere of suffering, uncertainty and 
continued fighting, the people yearned for peace. Statesmen were 
under pressure from their peoples to make concessions that would 
bring peace to the world. Peace and an end to suffering were the 
universal cry, even on the part of the Russians, whose losses had been 
among the worst suffered by any nation. 

These were the circumstances in which the charter was drawn up 
and signed. I do not have to point out that it would be much harder 
to get similar agreements from national leaders in 1955 than it was 
in 1945. And I respectfully suggest that this is something you should 
always have in mind when you consider amending the charter today. 


U. N. A GREAT INSTRUMENT FOR PEACE AND SECURITY 


We signed the charter at San Francisco with a clear realization 
that the charter itself was not enough to guarantee world peace. As 
I said in addressing the closing session of the United Nations Con- 
ference, we had created a great instrument for peace and security, 
but we must now use it. 
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U. N.’S UNSUSPECTED RESOURCES 
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During the intervening years we have used the charter and ‘yp, the 
have found in it not only defects and inadequacies but unsuspected wt 
resources. We have discovered some virtues which we did not know do 
it possessed. ig 
“UNITING FOR PEACE” RESOLUTION 
In spite of the obstruction of the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
we have had the united will and the firm determination of a great at 
number of nations to make the charter work. And their will for peace U 
has been so strong that they have used the charter in ways not fore. A 
seen at San Francisco. For example, let us take the history of the th 
Security Council. On this organ of the United Nations most of the 
job of keeping the peace was intended to rest. However, the fre. 
quent use of the Soviet veto rendered the Security Council virtually 
powerless to meet any serious international difficulty. Consequently, 
in 1950, a good deal of the burden of keeping the peace was shifted 
from the Security Council to the General Assembly. This was done 0 
without an amendment of the charter but by the so-called “uniting u 
for peace” resolution. Under that resolution the General Assembly r 
undertook to make recommendations for maintaining the peace where 
the Security Council was paralyzed by the veto. 
That was an important change. 


IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 'S RECOMMENDATORY POWER 






The fact that the General Assembly under the charter cannot re- 
quire action by the member states but can only recommend action, 
is not so important as it seems. In any critical situation where a na- 
tion may be called on to use its armed forces or to apply sanctions, 
there must be assent. Few nations are going to go into that sort of 
a situation unless they feel they ought to do it. And a recommenda- 
tion of the 60 nations, constituting the General Assembly, may be 
more effective as an expression of world conscience than the command 
of 11 nations on the Security Council. 

















VETO POWER HAS NOT MADE U. N. POWERLESS TO KEEP PEACE 






I am not saying that the charter would not work better if it were 
possible for the Security Council to perform the functions that were 
envisioned for it, but I am saying that the veto power has not made 
the United Nations powerless to keep the peace. 











REVIEW CONFERENCE SHOULD BE APPROACHED WITH CAUTION 





I do not wish, at this time, to get into the technical problems of 
amending the charter. I believe that we should think about them. 
I believe that we should study them. If the majority of the nations 
desire a review conference, I do not think we should oppose it. I 
only believe that we should approach it with caution and with full 
realization that it may be impossible to get any worthwhile chan 

under present circumstances. If we go into such a conference with 
inflexible demands for particular changes, we can be sure that we will 
encounter strong Communist opposition, and there may be strong 
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differences of opinion among the free nations, and the net result of 
such a clash may be concentration by the peoples of the world on 
the defects rather than on the virtues of the charter and a oe 
of the United Nations just when strength is most needed. This coul 
do very great damage so far as the effectiveness of the United Nations 
js concerned. 

MUST USE THE U. N. TO MAKE IT WORK 


I do, however, think we should practice vigorously the idea expressed 
at the signing of the charter in 1945—the idea that we must use the 
United Nations to make it work. Wherever we can, we should use it. 
And we should use it now by bringing before the General Assembly 
the current threats to world peace. 


SHOULD USE U. N. TO UTMOST IN AREA OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
BETTERMENT 


Aside from questions of aggression and armed conflict, there is an- 
other wide area in which we should use the United Nations to the 
utmost—that is the area of social and economic betterment and prog- 
ress. 

An outstanding feature of the charter is the emphasis it puts upon 
international cooperation to promote higher living standards, full 
employment, and economic and social progress. One of the most 
important parts of the United Nations is the Economic and Social 
Council. This Council has the responsibility for promoting interna- 
tional cooperation in the economic and social field, and for coordinat- 
ing the work of the other international agencies specializing in 
particular fields of work, such as health, agriculture, and communica- 
tions. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC UPHEAVAL IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


One of the reasons for the world crisis we are living through is the 
tremendous upheaval—in social and economic terms—among the 
peoples of the poorer or less developed parts of the world. Most of 
these peoples have lived for centuries very close to the margin of 
existence, with little hope for progress or improvement this side of 
the grave. In the last hundred years two tremendous things have 
happened to them. Contact with the highly developed nations has 
shown them that other peoples can overcome poverty and misery; 
that progress and improvement are human possibilities. The growth 
of population, however, has tended to make them even worse off than 
they have been. Added to these factors, the spread of western politi- 
cal ideas has given them an irresistible desire to be free si self- 
governing. The upheaval resulting from these changes has remade 


the face of Asia in our lifetime, and it is now changing the face of 
Africa. 


UNITED STATES CAN HELP UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS ACHIEVE THEIR GOALS 


We want to see these peoples advance and prosper. For many 
decades now, through our humanitarian institutions, we have extended 
a helping hand to the peoples of the less developed countries. 
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Today, we should realize that no force on earth can restore the old 
pattern in Asia and Africa. We cannot put the rising flood of humay 
aspirations back into the ancient channels. 

We can, however, help it to achieve its goals. And that will be to 
the advantage of the United States as well as to mankind as a whole, 

This was what I had in mind when I proposed a program of assist. 
ing ene areas as the fourth point in my inaugural address 
in 1949. And this same concept of assistance on the path of progress 
underlies the economic and social activities of the United Nations. 


U. 8. SHOULD BE DOING MORE IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AREA 


In the years since 1949, nothing has happened to make economic 
development and technical assistance less important. Indeed, I think 
they are more important to world peace now than they were then, 
We should be doing more in the economic and social area than we 
are doing. We should stand, in the minds of other peoples, for the 
concept of orderly and rapid social and economic progress. 


THE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


In this field, we have the answer to communism. In know-how, 
in the raising of living standards, in economic development, we can 
beat the Communists from the start. There is no atomic stalemate, 
no military standoff in this part of the struggle against communism. 
We ought to sustain a really significant program of aid in the economic 
development of Asia and Africa and Latin America. While we must, 
of course, continue our military programs for our defense and the 
defense of the free world, a vigorous program of economic develop- 
ment may, in the long run, prove to be more decisive. 


U. N. PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In this effort, the United Nations, with its economic and social 
organs and the specialized agencies, can be.a great help. Providing 
technical and economic aid through international agencies offers difl- 
culties in administration and often presents irritating problems. 
But an international agency somtimes can do things that direct United 
States aid cannot. The Soviets, in their propaganda, are trying to 
discredit our aid programs as an imperialistic plot. But that kind 
of propaganda cannot be raised against the United Nations. Ve 
often the governments of the underdeveloped areas are highly sens!- 
tive, and will accept U. N. help when they would reject United States 
aid. The question of who gets the credit is much less important than 
the need of the underdeveloped nations to get ahead, and to relieve the 
terrible social pressures that are pushing them toward revolution or 
communism. 

We should, therefore, encourage the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, in their economic and social activities, and support them 
fully. Wherever they can reach the poor and the suffering better 
than the United States Government can, we should encourage them 
to do that. I hope we will not cut the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program this year. 
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Now, members of the committee, with your permission I would like 
to make an interpolation here, which I will hand to the clerk, in 
the same spirit and along the same lines as what I have been saying. 
But I thought this ought to go into this statement of mine; with 
our permission I thought it ought to go in. 

The CHarRMAN. We will be very glad to let you do so. 


DISARMAMENT 


We should also use the United Nations as a means for pressing on 
with our hopes and aspirations for disarmament. Every human bein 
in the world today lives in the shadow of atomic warfare which coul 
destroy civilization as we know it, and, quite possibly, corrupt the 
blood stream of the human race. 

The United Nations is the best instrument mankind has for holding 
this terrible situation before the conscience of the world, and for 
demanding action to reduce the danger. If we could have an effective 
system of international disarmament, we could not only preserve man- 
kind from an atomic destruction, but also reduce the danger of war. 

On a number of occasions, when I was President, I put before the 
United Nations and the peoples of the world proposals for atomic 
and conventional disarmament. 

In 1946, under my direction, the United States delegation laid before 
the United Nations—at a time when we had a monopoly on atomic 
weapons—a comprehensive system for the international control of 
atomic energy, including atomic weapons. As you will recall, this 
proposal received overwhelming support throughout the world but 
was blocked by Soviet opposition. Again, in October 1950, ‘and 
November 1951, while the Korean conflict was still raging, I urged 
a step-by-step disarmament procedure—including an inventory of 


‘weapons, negotiations for their reduction, and a foolproof inspection 


system—that would command the confidence of all nations and be 
to the disadvantage of none. The General Assembly responded, and 
established a new disarmament commission, which has been at work 
on the problem in recent years. These activities should be continued, 
no matter what the difficulties may be, nor how many obstructions the 
Communists may interpose. For there is nothing more important to 
the human race. And there is no greater service the United Nations 
can render. 
LESSON OF KOREA 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I urge you to continue to give your stron 
support to the United Nations. It is helping to build up internation 
understanding and friendship among people by the nations working 
together on economic and social problems. It serves as a conscience 
for mankind. More than once it has kept the peace where a serious 
outbreak threatened—as it did in Iran and in Indonesia. And in the 
fateful summer of 1950, when the aggressor broke the peace of the 
world in Korea, the United Nations met the challenge. For the first 
time in history, an international organization organized effective col- 


lective resistance to armed aggression. This is the great lesson of 
Korea. 
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U. N. ALREADY A GOOD AND GREAT INSTRUMENT 


I’m sure the United Nations can be improved. If we continue tp 
give it our firm support, I’m sure it will be improved. But let us by 
everlastingly careful not to throw away the Lied and great instrument 
we already have in a search for something better. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 


REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN ON PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Cuairman, Mr. President, we thank you for your appearance, 
and we thanx you for your very thoughtful suggestions. 

I am quite sure that what you have said will be highly influential] 
with this committee in approaching the problem of amending or 
changing or altering the United Nations Charter with a great deal 
of caution and care. 

The members of the committee will probably desire to ask some 
questions, and I believe the two ranking Republican members have 
been excused for a few minutes. Senator Green, would you care to 
ask any questions ? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR GREEN 


Senator Green. Well, Mr. President, let me congratulate you on 
this statement. It is not only convincing and persuasive, but it is 
complete. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you. 

Senator GREEN. So complete that I have no questions to ask. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Holland is a member of the subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter, not a member of this committee, I 
regret to say. Senator Holland, you may have some questions that 
you would like to ask. 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE’S CONCERN IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Senator Hotzanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. President, I 
congratulate you warmly on this statement. My presence on this sub- 
committee probably results from the fact that I have been active in 
the Committee on Agriculture. We found that so much of the time 
of that committee in these troublesome times in the world has been 
spent on such matters as wheat for India, wheat for Pakistan, the 
disposal of surplus commodities abroad, and the furnishing of supplies 
to the President so that in time of emergency he may quickly give 
abroad of our abundance where that giving of food and fiber may be 
most worth while. 


FLORIDA’S INTEREST IN PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN NATIONS 


Or, perhaps my presence on the subcommittee may be accounted 
for by the fact that the State which I happen to represent directly is 
in almost the geographic and population center of the Western Hem- 
isphere and with us, of course, the problems of American nations 
loom very large, so that may be the reason why I am here. 
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“INFLEXIBLE DEMANDS FOR PARTICULAR CHANGES” 


[ particularly appreciated your statement of warning which is 
found in the paragraph at the top of page 4 of your prepared remarks. 
You warn there that we should look long before we go into any con- 
ference “with inflexible demands for particular changes,” and warn 
that in the event any review conference resulted in a clash which 
would bring out solely the defects of the existing organization and 
its operations, rather than concentrating on its manifest. accomplish- 
ments, such a result might be harmful rather than helpful to our 
long-time objectives. 


QUESTION OF UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS AT SAN FRANCISCO ON CHARTER 
REVIEW 


Along that line, I am mindful of the fact that at San Francisco 
certain assurances are stated to have been given, particularly to Latin 
American nations, that there would be an effort for revision at the end 
of the 10-year period, and that some of the smaller nations are stated 
to have become members upon the giving of the assurance that we, at 
least, would be helpful at the time that the 10-year history would have 
been made. 

I wonder if, for the record, you would care to comment upon what 
you regard as the commitments, if any, that were made by our Nation 
to be helpful in securing changes of the charter which were desired 
at San Francisco by weaker nations. 

Mr. Truman. I don’t know of any specific commitments, Senator, 
but I think it was understood, as was the understanding with the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the United States in 1787, that there would 
be an opportunity, and it was placed in the charter, for consideration 
of anendments—I have no objection to their consideration, but I want 
to be very sure that we don’t lose what we have. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, may I ask this question: Is it your under- 
standing, then, that we are not in the position of being obligated to 
any group of weaker nations or any weaker nation to support them in 
their effort for revisions of the charter which they desired at San 
Francisco and which they still desire ? 

Mr. Truman. I don’t think that we should take any attitude of 
standing in the way of a concerted effort on the part of the nations 
who are members of the United Nations and who signed the charter, 
if they want to consider amendments; I think we should go along and 
consider them, but that does not necessarily mean that we have to 
support the passage of those amendments or on our part do anything 
that would tear the United Nations apart. That is the thing I am most 
interested in. 


APPROACHING CHARTER CHANGE 


Senator Hotnanp. Would it be fair to say that your attitude in ap- 
proaching the matter of amendment would be to approach it in a 
collective spirit with those nations which have shown their desire to 
support and uphold and strengthen the United Nations, and not to 
move forward unless there be a strong desire on the part of the known 


peace-loving nations to move in the direction of strengthening the 
charter at this time? 
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Mr. Truman. Senator, I think I made that perfectly clear in the 
statement which I have just made. 

Senator Hontanp. One more series of questions I would like to ask, 
Mr. President. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Under the resolution under which we are functioning, this sub. 
committee is charged, and empowered, not only to study the question 
of possible amendment of the United Nations Charter, but also to look 
into the matter of the functioning of the regional security arrange. 
ments which have been made, some of them by your strong support 
and assistance, for which I commend you, in the effort to gain security 
for regions under the aegis of the United Nations, such as NATO, the 
Organization of American States, the SEATO organization, which 
has been made in more recent times, the ANZUS organization, and the 
like. 

Of course, since that is within the scope of our duty, and particular} 
because changes there might be much more easily accomplished than 
in connection with the larger objective of charter amendment, I won. 
der if you are prepared to make specific suggestions as to strengthen- 
ing or changing the functions of any of those organizations which are 
certainly of very great importance to this Nation. 

Mr. Truman. They are of vital importance, Senator. My views are 
well on record, as you know. I was very much in favor of these 
organizations to which you have referred, and I think it is a wonderful 
thing for your committee to go into that, but I have no specific recom- 
mendations to make to you as a committee. 

Senator Hotuanp. Well, thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Truman. You are entirely welcome. 

Senator Hottanp. You have been very helpful. 
The CuarrmMan. Senator Knowland ? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR KNOWLAND 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. President, I wish to join with Senator 
George and the others who have expressed our appreciation for your 
coming here today and giving the committee the benefit of your ex- 
perience as President of the United States in working with the United 
Nations. I think you have given a constructive point of view which 
the committee desires to have, and we are approaching it in the spirit 
as indicated by Senator George, as Americans rather than as parti- 
sans, in meeting this issue before us. 

I think it is well, and the American people are pleased, that: appear- 
ing before us are the only two living men who have held the high office 
of President, you, today, and former President Hoover who will be 
here, I believe, on Thursday, who have had experience in the inter- 
national field—he in the matter of feeding hungry people, and you in 
operating under the United Nations Charter, being the only President 
outside of our present one who has had experience in such operations. 

There are just a couple of questions that I would like to ask, with 
your permission. 

Mr. Truman. I would be glad to answer them, Senator, if I can, and 
I thank you for that statement. 
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Senator KNow.aAnp. I think what we are all seeking is to find ways 
of strengthening the organization to do the things that the people 
had hoped might be accomplished. 

Mr. tT RUMAN. I am sure of that. 


QUESTION OF EFFECTIVE U. N. ACTION FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Senator KNow.anp. Now, one of them is this question of effec- 
tive action for collective security. I think the entire country was in 
agreement when the United Nations passed its resolution condemning 
the aggression in Korea, asking the free world and the members of the 
United Nations to contribute forces to the resistance.of the aggression. 
But frankly, I was not quite satisfied in feeling that it was effective 
collective security in action when out of the 60 members, as you know, 
only 16 of them outside of the United States supplied any forces. 
Those 16 supplied, if my figures are correct, approximately 45,000 to 
our 450,000. We rotated approximately a million men through the 
far eastern theater and for 3 years of the Korean war, and the little 
Republic of Korea, which is not a member of the organization, having 
been kept out by Soviet veto, supplied about 650,000. So that means 
that all of the other members put together supplied 45,000 men, out of 
about a million and fifty thousand men who were there. 

I was wondering if you had given thought as to what we might do 
in the event of future need of collective action, to encourage the other 
members who gained certain benefits under the charter, and presum- 
ably have assumed certain obligations under the charter, to make a 
common contribution ¢ 

Mr. Truman. Senator, I think the principal reason that a great 
many of the nations did not make military contributions to the effort 
in Korea was due to the fact that they were not financially able to 
do it, and I think that when the prosperity of those nations is in- 
creased and they get into a position where the can contribute more to 
the United Nations, I think the vast majority of them would come 
across. 

Senator KNowtanp. You would feel, would you, Mr. President, 
that if nations are to get the benefits, and we believe there are material 
benefits under the United Nations Charter, they will also, like a 
citizen of our country, assume certain obligations to contribute when 
their aid is needed ? 

Mr. Truman. I agree with that and I think they would, and you 
must understand, too, that in order to get some of our citizens to 
cooperate, we have to draft them. 


EXPULSION FROM U. N. 


Senator Know.anp. Now, Mr. President, there is one additional 
question I would like to explore with you within the terms and obli- 
gations of ‘the United Nations Charter, and, as you have indicated, 
members should assume their obligations under the charter. Have you 
given thought to, or would you be prepared to discuss with us, just 
what should be done in the event a nation violates a provision of the 
charter or violates the resolutions which the United Nations passes for 
collective security, and is not, in a broad sense of the word, a good 
42435—55—pt. 122 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE U. N. 


Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

[ noticed your emphasis today on the related activities of the United 
Nations, such as the economic and the technical assistance. Is it fair 
to interpret your remarks today as indicating that you do believe that 
in some areas of the world and under certain conditions it would be 
desirable, and in fact preferable, for technical assistance activities to 
be undertaken under the auspices of the U. N.? 

Mr. Truman. That is my opinion; yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel that would have a decided beneficial 
effect ? 

Mr. TrumMAN. I think it would be very helpful if the United Nations 
could be supported in an effort of that sort. 


DISARMAMENT DISCUSSIONS 


Senator Humpnrey. One other point, Mr. President, and then I 
shall stop. I refer to your eae nhertan in relation to disarmament. 
As we understand it now, there are disarmament discussions going 
on under the auspices of the United Nations 

Mr. Truman. So I am told. 

Senator Humepurey. According to the resolution adopted by the 
Assembly. 

Do you see any possibility of conflict between disarmament con- 
ferences which may be held outside of the United Nations and those 
which are being conducted through the United Nations? 

Mr. Truman. I don’t think you could get a disarmament agreement 
that will work unless all the powerful nations agree to it, and that is 
what we have been trying to get, and I think you are going to have 
to get that through the United Nations. 

tetas Humrurey. That leads to this question, Mr. President. 
Of course, you can always reserve for yourself the right to answer or 
not answer, and I hope you will. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you. 


DESIRABILITY OF BIG POWER CONFERENCE 


Senator Htumpnrey. What is your view, Mr. President, concerning 
the desirability of a Big Power conference and its possible effect upon 
the activities of the United Nations in the field of security and peace. 

Mr. Truman. Well, Senator, I have no central intelligence agency, 
and I am not familiar with what has been developing along the lines 
that would call for such a conference. Therefore, I am not qualified 
to make a statement as to whether there should or should not be one. 
That is the business of the Government of the United States, and I 
am sure that they will do it the right way. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Aiken? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR AIKEN 


Senator Arxen. Mr. President, as usual, I found your statement 
very interesting and helpful. 
Mr. Truman. Thank you. 
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citizen of that organization? Do you think the power to expel should 
be available to the United Nations? 

Mr. Truman. That is a matter that your committee is going to have 
to go into and thoroughly discuss, and try to work out: in a manner 9 
as to make the charter work more efficiently. I cannot tell you exactly 
what you ought to do on the subject. 

Senator Knownianp. No. Because of your wide experience I wag 
hopeful that you might contribute your views, if you cared to, and 
had thought of that subject matter. 

Mr. Truman. I would very much rather not go into specific things 
of that sort on which your committee here is working, because it ig 
very easy for a fellow on the sidelines to tell the coach what he ought 
todo. Ihave had that done to me time and again, and I don’t intend 
to take that position. 

Senator KNownanp. Well, I wish to again thank you, Mr. President, 
Mr. Truman. You are entirely welcome. 
The CHarrman. Senator Humphrey? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HUMPHREY 






Senator Humpnrey. Mr. President, first I want to join with my 
colleagues in commending you upon a very frank and comprehensive 
statement as to your views concerning the United Nations and its 
achievements, and all of its objectives and goals. I was particularly 
impressed with the comment that you made, to which Senator Holland 
referred, about proceeding with caution on any revision of the United 
Nations Charter. I think it is fair to say that many of us are dis- 
turbed about the inadequacy of the Security Council in functioning, 
and your statement with reference to the Assembly’s position now, 
after the uniting for peace resolution, should be of some help in 
clarifying the record of the capacity of the U. N. to proceed. 
























U. N. 





AND UNITED STATES BILL OF RIGHTS 





There is one question which, by the way, Senator Wiley mentioned 
to me as he had to leave the meeting, in which he has concern, and 
one that I share. Some Americans have indicated a fear that the 
United Nations might take steps that would impair the guaranties 
cf our Bill of Rights. With your broad experience as Chief Execu- 
tive, and as a former United States Senator, Mr. President, would 
you care to express yourself as to whether or not you see any threat 
to the constitutional guaranties of the American people in American 
participation in the United Nations? 

Mr. Truman. Certainly nothing is possible—nothing of that kind 
is possible, for it is guarded against in the charter itself. What I 
would like to see is to have the United Nations bill of rights the same 
as the first 10 amendments of our Constitution, and if we work hard 
enough at it we can get it. You know we have to spend our time, all 
the time, to maintain that Bill of Rights, and if we are not careful 
some of those rights are taken away from us, as they were in the Alien 
and Sedition Acts in the early part of the life of this Nation, and it is 
a constant fight. I would like to see a bill of rights attached to the 
United Nations Charter. That is one amendment I would like to see. 
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Mr. Truman. That is something I am very much interested in, 

nator. 
aetox Arxen. Yes; I know you are, and of course there are a 
very large number of people who hope with you. 

We also have a good many people approaching us as a committee, 
and a subcommittee of this committee is making a study of technical 
assistance programs now, who think we ought to have increased par- 
ticipation in technical assistance through the United Nations, rather 
than to put so much emphasis on bilateral arrangements which have 
been carried on, I believe successfully, during the last few years. 

Mr. Truman. I think I made that very clear in my statement, Sena- 
tor, that the more the United Nations can take over of this sort of 
thing, the better it would be for the countries, members, of the United 
Nations and the rest of the world. 

Senator Arxen. I think last year the United States furnished about 
57 percent of the financial contributions to the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program. If we furnish too much of the technical 
assistance, won’t we be accused of trying to dominate the situation? 

Mr. Truman. That depends altogether on how it is administered, 
Senator. 

Senator Arken. I have no more questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Barkley? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR BARKLEY 


Senator Barker. Mr. President, I wish to join the other members 
in congratulating you upon this very excellent and comprehensive 
statement in regard to the United Nations. 


PRELIMINARY GROUNDWORK FOR CHARTER 


As you know, prior to the San Francisco Conference, which adopted 
the charter and established the United Nations, we had set up here 
in Washington, first under the direction of Secretary Hull, and then 
under the direction of Secretary Stettinius, who served under you 
when you became President, a nonpartisan congressional group to go 
over the work of Dumbarton Oaks and work out the preliminary pro- 
visions of a charter to be submitted to the United Nations when they 
should meet at San Francisco. And I am very proud to have been a 
member of that group and had some hand in the framing of the pre- 
liminary provisions. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


I was not a Member of the Senate when the League of Nations came 
before it. I was a Member of the House, and I was a supporter of 
the League of Nations as the only effort in almost a century to or- 
ganize the world for peace. And I would have voted for a charter 
of the League of Nations if I had been a Member of the Senate. 

Of course, it had its weaknesses and, in the writing of the Charter 
of the United Nations, everybody sought, as far as possible, to avoid 
the weaknesses of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Truman. That is correct. 
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Senator Arxen. Your statements always are interesting, and this 
one is very helpful, I feel. 
























DISARMAMENT 






In your interpolated remarks, you put considerable emphasis on 
the urgency for atomic weapons agreement. Do you think that the 
United States can safely enter into a general consideration of atomic 
weapons agreement, and we are supposed to have a considerable supe. 
riority in atomic weapons at the present time, without at the same time 
insisting upon consideration of an army limitation in which we are 
not supposed to have superiority, at least, American superiority? 

Mr. Truman. It is my opinion, Senator, and always has been, that 
the general disarmament agreement is necessary all along the line in 
order to make it work, and we should in no manner surrender our 
superiority in any field until we are absolutely assured that a dis. 
armament agreement will be complied with and carried out. 

Senator Arxen. I was sure that would be your answer. 

Mr. Truman. That is the only reason we have not been able to reach 
it. That is the only reason we have not been able to reach it, because 
the other people won’t agree to any such guaranties. 


U. N. POLICE FORCE 



























Senator Arken. Here is another question. We have heard quite 
a lot said that if the United Nations had an adequate police foree, 
it would prevent a great deal of conflict throughout the world and 
perhaps stop the start of another large war. Do you think it is possible 
for the United Nations to have a police force of its own, competent to 
deal with a situation such as arose in Korea in 1950, without that 
police force of itself becoming something of a problem sooner or later! 

Mr. Truman. I think, Senator, that that matter has to be handled 
in the manner which you are talking about now. We are going to have 
to arrive at a point where every nation will assume its own obligation 
in order to obtain the good things from the United Nations, and I don’t 
think the world or any country yet is in a position to authorize a world 
police force. 

Senator Arken. No. 

Mr. Truman. But I am sure that if we can keep on with our educa- 
tional programs, and with the proper development of these countries 
to the point where they are prosperous and can afford it, that we can 
handle the situation through the armed forces of the countries which 
make up the United Nations. I am not prepared to say that there 
ought to be an international police force. 

Senator Arken. But you see promise of improvement as far as each 
member of the United Nations meeting its own responsibility ¢ 
Mr. Truman. That is right. 

Senator AIKEN. Through the United Nations? 
Mr. Truman. That is correct. 


U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 






Senator Arken. One other question? You stated that you hoped 
there would be no reduction in United States participation in the 
United Nations technical assistance program ? 
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Senator Barkiey. When the Japanese went into China in 1931, 
Secretary of State Stimson, then Secretary of State under Mr. Hoover, 
urged that the members of the League of Nations join in protesti 
or taking such steps as might thwart that invasion, but he got no 
support and the result was that the Japanese went into Manchuria 
and China. The League of Nations was impotent to do anything 
about it. 

When Mussolini went into Ethiopia in 1935, many people felt that 
the League of Nations was impotent there to do anything to prevent 
it and when Hitler went into the Ruhr and the Rhine and the Sudetap. 
land and into Austria, the League of Nations had demonstrated its 
impotence to such an extent that the people lost faith in it and it 
collapsed because it had not the power to prevent these aggressions, 

There are many people who feel that if the League could have pre- 
vented these aggressions in China and in Ethiopia and in Euro 
World War II might never have occurred. Nobody can answer that 
question because it is speculative. But is that not a reason, a very 
compelling reason, why instead of weakening the United Nations we 
should do everything we can to strengthen it ‘ 

Mr. Truman. I think it is, Senator. 

Senator Barkiey. So that it can prevent these aggressive move- 
ments that come to war and involve the whole world, as we have 
known in two instances ¢ 

Mr. Truman. I think it is evidently necessary to make the United 
Nations as strong and going a concern as we possibly can in the inter- 
ests of peace. 

THE VETO POWER 


Senator Barkuipy. At the time of the drafting of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the question of the veto power came under very acute 
discussion. When we considered that question in formulating the 
United Nations, we applied for a veto in the charter and I think, asa 
member of this committee at that time, and as majority leader of the 
Senate, I took the position, and so advised you as President, that with- 
out that veto in the charter it would be very doubtful whether the 
Senate of the United States would ratify the Charter of the United 
Nations because of the fear that had grown out of the League of 
Nations. 

Now, the power of veto is in the charter as part of its fundamental 
organization. It has been grossly abused, as we all know, in the last 
10 years. We have been greatly irritated because of the abuse of the 
right of veto, but notwithstanding that abuse, which sometimes has 
been whimsical, and diabolical, are you prepared to say that even now 
there ought to be any change in the Charter of the United Nations 
so as to take away the power of the veto? 

Mr. Truman. Senator Barkley, the power of the veto was placed 
in the charter with our consent and help for the very reason that you 
have named. The charter could never have been approved, I think, 
without the power of the veto in it. We did not know that the Com- 
munists would abuse the use of the veto so badly. I am not prepared 
now to say that we should assume the risks that would be involved in 
doing away with the veto. That is a matter, Senator Barkley, that 
I think this committee has got to analyze and work out, and I am not 
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jn a position at the present time, as a private citizen, to obtain all 
the information necessary to get the information on which to give 
ou a concrete Opinion. 

Senator Barxiey. Well, I appreciate that situation, although as a 
rivate citizen, you are pretty potent. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you very much, Senator; thank you. 


IF U. N. FAILS, AS DID LEAGUE, CAN THE WORLD AGAIN BE ORGANIZED 
FOR PEACE? 


Senator Barkuey. I have one more question. Looking at the over- 
all picture of the world, and taking into consideration the failure of 
the League of Nations and also the shortcomings of the United Na- 
tions, if any, because of internal weakness or external attacks upon 
the integrity of the United Nations—and I regret very much that 
within the last 2 or 3 years there seems to have been a well-organized 
and well-financed effort in this country to sabotage the United Nations, 
which I hope will subside—if, for any reason the United Nations 
should collapse as the League did, and become powerless to stop 
aggression, ae you believe that, within our generation or within the 
foreseeable future, mankind would again be able to organize the world 
for peace as it has attempted twice to do in our generation through 
these two international organizations! 

Mr. Truman. I think it would be much more difficult, as I said in 
the statement, Senator Barkley, to organize the United Nations now 
than it was in 1945, when the terrors of war were so fresh in the minds 
of the people. I am hoping that we ourselves will give the United 
Nations all the support that we possibly can because I think in the 
long run it will begin to work as our Constitution began to work. 
It took us about 80 years to implement that Constitution and be sure 
it meant what it said and we cannot expect to make the United Nations 
work the day after tomorrow as we want it or the day after that. 
We have got to support it. We have got to keep trying to make it 
work ourselves and eventually it will work. 


PATRICK HENRY 


Senator Barkiey. You may recall, in Virginia, after the Constitu- 
tion was submitted to the Thirteen Colonies, Patrick Henry made 
one of the greatest speeches of his life against ratification by Virginia 
on the grounds if it were ratified and a new nation created the people 
would lose all the liberties they gained in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Truman. I say that is one of his great speeches and one that 
made him infamous. 

Senator Barkiey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. TruMAN. You are entirely welcome, Senator. 

The Cuairman. Senator Smith, you were not here when the time 
came to call on you. Now? 

Senator Smira. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to express to 
Mr. Truman my regrets that an engagement called me out a few 
minutes while you were just completing your statement, and I had 
no opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE’S GRASS ROOTS HEARINGS 


Senator Smirn. I want to say also that as a member of the Sub. 
committee on the United Nations Charter, appointed by Senator 
George, I have had the great privilege of visiting certain points 
in the country. We were in Atlanta, Miami, and in other places to 
get what we call the grass roots sentiment, and it is interesting to seg 
the large number of people profoundly interested. We had crowded 
meetings. We had people just eager to ask questions, and my general 
feeling was that there was no great urge upon the American people 
to change the charter. They realize it has its limitations, but they 
are not pressing hard for any special change. 

There are a lot of discussions of the veto and so on, but specific 
changes were not represented to us with any vehemence at all. There 
was a vital difference of opinion among those who think the United 
Nations ought to be scrapped entirely, of course, and those who 
think it ought to be strengthened. 

Mr. Troman. There are still a few isolationists left. 


SHOULD THE U. 8. 8S. R. BE EXPELLED FROM THE U. N.? 


Senator Smiru. There have been a few questions that have come 
in my mail and I would like very much to see what your judgment is 
on them. The first is this question: Whether we should be thinking 
in terms of expelling the Soviet Union, if it continues to act as it has 
in world affairs, from the U. N., or whether it is better to have the 
Russians in there and let them shoot off on their views as they have 


been doing? 

Mr. Truman. It’s much better to have them in, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. I agree with you. I want to get your own judg- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Truman. Because they appear before the world then as just 
what they are, and their propaganda falls flat. And I think it is 
necessary that we put them on the spot, every time we get a chance, 
before the world, and the United Nations is the best place to do it. 

Senator SmirH. I agree with you. I think we have gained by 
that. I was a delegate last year to the Assembly and I heard the 
Soviet representative hold forth and I don’t think he impressed any- 
body very heavily with his attacks on us. 

Mr. Truman. I think you are exactly right. 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES WITHDRAW FROM THE U. N.? 


Senator Smiru. Now, the other side of the coin is this: In case 
of more difficulties and more failure, so to speak, of the U. N., would 
anything be gained by United States withdrawal? Some people 
have suggested to me we ought to withdraw and we ought to keep 4 
position of independence. There, again, I will prejudge your answer 
by saying I don’t think we should, but I would like to know whether 
you take a strong position on that. 

Mr. Truman. Senator Smith, if the United States should with- 
draw from the United Nations, the United Nations is the baby 
of the United States Government, and if the United States should 
withdraw before the world, we might just as well prepare for the 
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third world war and get ready to get into it. I think that it would 
be an awful thing for the United States to fail to support the United 

ations. 
Satastor Smiru. Well, I share your views and I hope that we can, 
by patience and by the ee process, find a way to straighten 
things out, because with the terrible dangers of an atomic war we 
have to think of ways to preserve the peace without war. 

Mr. TruMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I wanted 
to ask. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The CuHarrMANn. Senator Morse? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MORSE 


Senator Morse. Mr. President, I wish to make the observation that 
your great and historic speech this morning will undoubtedly hel 
strengthen world opinion behind the United Nations. I wish to as 
you a very few brief questions on three landmarks of your admin- 
istration. But before I do that, may I say that we are demonstrating 
here, today, it seems to me, a great lesson of democracy for the benefit 
of the world, when an ex-President and a former Vice President now 
occupying different functions in our Government, sit down with a 
legislative committee and present their points of view and really sub- 
ject themselves to cross-examination. Where else would it take place 
in the world ? 

Mr. Truman. No place. 

Senator Morse. Certainly not behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Truman. It certainly could not. 

Senator Morse. May I say that you and the former Vice President 
whetted my interest in regard to Patrick Henry’s speech. I respect- 
fully suggest to you that, bad as that speech was, it had some very 
good effects. As a result, Jefferson and Madison gave their assur- 
ance that they would use their good influences to get a bill of rights 
adopted as the first amendments to the Constitution; Henry had that 
effect. 

Mr. Truman. That is right. He did all that in a debate, Senator, 
which, whether you like it or not, does some good, in public affairs in 
a free country. The more debate, the better results you get. I have 
always considered it much more important to have an accumulation 
of good brains instead of trying to do everything with one 
“punkinhead.” 

Senator Morse. I have only one reservation to that comment. More 
debate, even I would add, with reasonable limitations. 


LANDMARKS OF TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION IN CHECKING COMMUNISM 


Now, I come to the serious part of my questioning: I think there 
are three great landmarks in your administration from the stand- 
point of checking the advance of communism around the world, 
and please understand that I recognize you may not wish to com- 
ment and reply to any question, and I certainly have no intention of 
asking an improper question. 
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Mr. Truman. Go right ahead, Senator; I will do the best I cap, 
Senator Morse. But I am interested in what the pages of histo 
will show about these three landmarks, and I want to relate then 
to the procedures and powers and the functions of the United Nations 


FIRST LANDMARK-——THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


I refer first to the great Truman Doctrine which, in my judgment, 
at its time stopped the march of communism across Europe. We 
have heard the criticism that the Truman Doctrine could not hy 
reconciled with the powers and functions and principles of the 
United Nations. I think it is a highly fallacious criticism, but ] 
wondered if you wished to make any comment upon the relationship 
between the Truman Doctrine as you laid it down and the Charter of 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Truman. Senator Morse, I was very, very sorry, indeed, that 
the effort to contain the Soviet Union in its aggressive attempt to 
take over the world, had a special name put on one act, for the 
simple reason that the foreign policy of the United States was based 
on a support of the United Nations and a maintenance of peace in 
the world. And that foreign policy was a consistent one in its 
every phase, and the salavation of Greece and Turkey was a part of 
that foreign policy of the United States, as was the salvation of 
Berlin and the prevention of the abolishment of the Republic of 
Korea. As I say, I am very sorry that a label was put on the effort to 
prevent the Soviet Union from taking over the Near East. If they 
had been allowed to put Greece and Turkey out of business and take 
over the Black Sea Straits, there would have been no Near East for 
us to have anything to do with now. 

It would all be just like Poland and Rumania, and it would have 
been an awful thing; and the objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States was the rehabilitation of the destroyed countries and 
the prevention of the Soviet Union from spreading communism in 
the whole world. And I hope we had some success at it. 

Senator Morse. It is true, is it not, Mr. President, that you acted 
clearly within the framework of the United Nations at the time and 
as the result of your appeal to the free world to stand up against this 
threat of the march of communism across Europe. The free world 
did rally to our side, and it was the result of your appeal, really, to 
the free nations of the United Nations that checked the Russian ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Truman. There is no question about that. It resulted in 
NATO, and the prevention of the taking of the whole of Western 
Europe. 


SECOND LANDMARK—NATO 


Senator Morse. You raised the second landmark that I wanted to 
ask you about by your last comment, NATO. I happen to believe 
that that was the second great blocking of communist advance in 
Europe. 

Mr. Truman. That is right. 
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Senator Morse. I happen to hold to the point of view that with- 
out the so-called Marshall plan we would have seen Europe go down 
tocommunism. But, again, the criticism has been raised by some 
that under the Marshall plan the United States, under your adminis- 
tration, acted outside the framework of the United Nations. 

I raise the point today to give you an opportunity, if you care to, 
to reconcile the Marshall plan with the framework of the United 

ations. 
a7 Truman. The Marshall plan was point 4 on a big scale before 

int 4 started, and it was well within the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, and it had the wholehearted approval of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Senator Morsp. I completely agree, and that is why I wanted this 
little paragraph of history to be written, because I think it is impor- 
tant to pin-point attention to it in these very trying days. 


THIRD LANDMARK—KOREA 


The third great landmark in your administration that I think 
stopped the march of communism, in this instance probably around 
the world, was Korea. I need not tell you, Mr. President, of the 
criticism that has been made by some of the Korean incident, and of 
the allegation that the Korean War was outside of the framework of 
the United Nations. There are even those who refer to it as Truman’s 
war rather than the United Nations’ war; and I want to raise that 
point to give you an opportunity to reconcile the action that was taken 
by the United States and the other free nations of the world in the 
United Nations with the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. Truman. The situation in Korea developed very suddenly. 

I don’t like to put in a plug here at this most dignified meeting, but 
it will be very carefully and thoroughly discussed, and the facts will 
be stated in a certain memoir that an ex-President is going to put out 
ina few days. 

Senator Morsz. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Capehart? 


REMARKS OF SENATOR CAPEHART 


Senator Carenart. Mr. President, I am delighted to see you looking 
so well: 

Mr. Truman. Thank you. 

Senator Capenarr. And especially pleased to see that you still 
maintain your old sense of humor. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you very much. Thank you very much, Sena- 
tor; any man who has had the job I had, if he didn’t have a sense of 
humor he wouldn’t be here. 

Senator Carenart. I wish you a hundred percent well. I am cer- 
tain you also observe that we Senators ask short questions. I have 
just one question. 

Mr. Truman. All right, Senator. 
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BRINGING BEFORE THE U. N. THE CURRENT THREATS TO WORLD PEACE 





Senator CarrHart. I would like to read the paragraph on page 4 
of your statement. You say: 

I do, however, think we should practice vigorously the idea expressed at the 
signing of the charter in 1945—the idea that we must use the United Nations ty 
make it work. Wherever we can, we should use it. And we should use it no 
by bringing before the General Assembly the current threats to world peace, 

Now, my question is, Would you care to relate the current threats 
to world peace that you are talking about? 

Mr. Truman. I don’t think I am in any position at this dignified 
meeting, Senator, to do that. Someday when I am making a political 
speech I will do it. 

Senator Carrnart. I think we both have a good sense of humor, 
and my answer is, I am happy to have you admit this paragraph is 
little political. 

Mr. Truman. I don’t admit anything of the kind, but you can take 
it that way if you want to. 

Senator Capenart. Well, thank you very much. 
Mr. Truman. You are entirely welcome. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The Cuarrman. Are there other members of the committee present! 
Some members of the committee are out of town. 

Mr. President, I again want to thank you for your criticism here 
at a time when I believe your observations and your note of warning, 
that hasty and inconsiderate amendments to the charter might be more 
harmful than beneficial, are important. 

The Committee appreciates your appearance here this morning. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 






Mr. Truman. Senator George, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you 
and to the members of this committee that I am highly appreciative 
of the privilege of coming here and discussing a matter which is close 
to my heart, with you gentlemen. This is the first time in my life that 
I ever sat on this side of the table, and it is an experience that I will 
never forget, and I want to thank you all, everyone, every single one 
of you, for the courtesies which you have extended tome. I am highly 
appreciative, and I will never forget it. 


FUTURE COMMITTEE SCHEDULE 


The CHamman. Well, Mr. President, we are certainly happy to 
have you. 

There will be a meeting of the committee tomorrow in the committee 
room in the Capitol Building at 10 o’clock. 

Further meetings of this committee will take place on Wednesday 
and Thursday and Friday of this week in this room. 

Senator Barxiey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? You 
and I are members of the Finance Committee which is also meeting 
this week to have votes on the amendments to the Reciprocal Trade 
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be 
How are we going to work out our program so that we can 
wn at that committee and this one, because both of us are very much 
interested in what is going to happen in both committees? 
The CHArRMAN. It is rather difficult, Senator Barkley. Tam going 
to vote to extend the Trade Agreements Act, so I won’t have muc 
le. : 
Dieetor BarKLEY. I am going to vote to do that, too, but we will 
have some preliminary votes. 
Nr ae Mr. Cheieueen, may I be excused? 
The CHarrmaNn. Thank you very much. 
(Whereupon, at 11:55 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, April 20, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Unrrep Srates Senate, 
ComMiTTeB ON Foreign RELaATIons, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UnttTep Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
caucus room, 318 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Mike Mansfield presiding. 

Present: Senators Geor, (chairman), Mansfield, Humphrey, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Aiken. 

Senator MansrieLp. The meeting will come to order. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, might I just make a statement? I 

et I was late getting here, but we seem to be in need of Senators 
this morning. I had to go to a mine wage hearing in the Labor 
Committee, and I was expecting to be back here sooner. But unfor- 
tunately it didn’t turn out that way. 

Senator Mansrretp. I am sure the committee understands. I think 
we are extremely fortunate that we have in our first witness this 
morning Senator Bricker, who understands situations of that kind. 

Senator Bricker, will you proceed in your own way? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. BRICKER, MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Senator Bricker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[hesitate to take the time of this committee because, as Senator Mans- 
field and I were discussing, Senator Smith, we knew you had to be 
at the other committee meeting this morning. We went over the list 
and we know where every other member of the committee is at the 

resent time. Senator George was here at the beginning and said he 
e to go down to the Finance Committee meeting to write up a bill 
there. 

Senator SmirH. Some of the Appropriations Committees are 
meeting. 

Senator Bricker. I would be willing, of course, to submit this as a 
memorandum for the perusal of the committee, but Chairman Mans- 
field suggested that since there would be another one present soon we 
might go over the whole matter. 


CHARTER REVIEW—A VITAL AND IMPORTANT MATTER 


Ido think, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is a 
vital and important matter. It is a matter of vital importance to 
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which every Senator should give kis attention. It will be before yg 
at a date sooner or later that will require our passage upon it, and] 
appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you briefly this morning 
the matter of the charter review. 

It is really an understatement to say that it is important. I suppog 
that there have been very few debates in the history of the Senate of 
the United States of more importance, or throughout the country, 
Only three times, I think, have we debated such a momentous and 
important issue. The first was on the ratification of the Constitution 
in 1789 which subordinated the loyalty to the States to loyalty to the 
Union. Then, in 1865, the decision was confirmed by the outcome of 
the War Between the States. Today, the issue of competing loyalties 
arises again in the relationship which does, can, or should exist ag 
between the United States under its Constitution and the United 
Nations under its charter. 





SENATOR KNOWLAND’S SUGGESTION 





What is disturbing and unique in the current debate on rival soy. 
ereignties is a determined effort to deny to the American people an 
voice in the decision. Many influential organizations and individu 
contend that the United Nations should be given the authority of a 
world government by the process of charter interpretation. Ae 
cordingly, the following suggestion by Senator Knowland in San 
Francisco on February 18 of this year was most timely. He said: 

Lest we be gradually edged into such a world state before we learn too late 
wherein we have been taken, I believe that every candidate for public office— 
executive, legislative, or judicial—should be asked to give a forthright view 
upon this great public issue. 

That is the end of the quotation, and that is the spirit I am her 
espousing this morning. 


CHARTER SHOULD BE REVISED TO BLOCK EVOLUTION OF U.N. INTO 
WORLD STATE 





I believe the U. N. Charter should be revised to block the evolution 
of the U. N. into a world state. Before discussing desirable amend 
ments of the charter, however, I would like to make a few preliminary 
observations. 


PRAISE FOR stecomaariren’s GRASS ROOTS HEARINGS 


First, this subcommittee deserves the highest praise for holding 
hearings on the United Nations Charter review throughout the United 
States. Judging by the record of your hearings, few subjects have 
evoked such broad and popular interest. Your report to the Senate 
next year and the Senate’s advice to the President must reflect with 
the highest fidelity the concensus of American public opinion insofar 
as it is able to interpret it. 












SUBCOMMITTEE’S STUDY 






Second, your study of the United Nations Charter review should 
help revitalize the constitutional requirement that treaties be made 
with the advice of the Senate. Unfortunately, no comparable study 
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was made by the Senate prior to the San Francisco Conference of 
1945. If the views of Americans in all walks of life had been solicited 
then, as now, on the problems of world organization, we would prob- 
ably have today a more effective and a less controversial Charter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S STAFF STUDIES 


Third, I would like to compliment the staff of the subcommittee. 
[ personally know the difficulties under which the staffs work, and 
the fidelity to responsibility which they exhibit in most instances, but 
this staff study and compilation of background material are essential 
toa full understanding of many basic issues likely to be considered 
at the impending charter review conference. Although I dis 
with certain conclusions in the staff studies, those studies evidence 
painstaking research and objective scholarship of a high order. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD HOLD CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Finally, I would like to express my wholehearted agreement with 
the administration’s decision to vote for the holding of a charter re- 
view conference. The charter has many defects and ambiguities. 
The opportunity for correction should be welcomed. Moreover, any 
amendments to the United Nations Charter approved by a review 
conference cannot become effective except with the consent of the 
Senate. On the other hand, if no charter review conference is held, 
the danger of informal charter amendments, which the Senate has 
nochance to approve or reject, will be increased. 

My views on the subject of United Nations Charter revision ma 
be summed up in the following questions and answers and in the fol- 
lowing proposed amendments to the charter. whi 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT RE U. N.’S POWERS 


Question No. 1: Is the United Nations Charter a world constitution 
which should be amended informally as the need arises without the 
advice and consent of the Senate? And, of course, my answer to that 
is “No.” 

My suggested Charter revision would be to amend the United Na- 
tions Charter to provide that the United Nations shall not exercise 
any power not expressly delegated by the charter. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT RE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


Question No. 2: Are the constitutional rights of American citizens 
appropriate subjects for United Nations treaty negotiation? My 
answer, of course, is again an unequivocal “No.” 

I would suggest a revision as follows: Amend the domestic juris- 
diction clause of the charter (art. 2, par. 7) to provide that the United 
Nations shall not interfere by treaty or otherwise in matters which 
are essentially domestic in character; and (2) amend the human rights 
provisions of the charter (arts. 55 and 56) to provide that funda- 
mental human rights are matters of purely domestic concern. 


42435—55—pt. 12 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE RIGHT TO WITHDRAW FROM JU. Nh, 


Question No. 3: Should the United States have the right to with 
draw from the United Nations? My answer is, “Yes.” 

The charter should be amended to provide that United Nation 
members have the right to withdraw. I think there is no question by 
what we do, but there is a great deal of concern throughout the country 
as to what our relationship actually is at the present time. Can wy 
get out? Are we permanently bound? There are many things that 
induce that question. 

One of them is the very fact that the home office is in the United 
States. In this suggestion (I am making it in the frame of mind that 
there ought to be more pulling on the tugs and less on the holdbacks 
many people are fearful of the United Nations because they think qe 
may be permanently bound. I think a realization that that is not g» 
would be a very encouraging and strengthening thing and would 
secure proper support on the part of the public generally. 


AMERICANS ARE NOT “PEOPLES” OF THE U. N. 


Question No. 4: Should American citizens be regarded as citizens 
of the United Nations? And again the answer is “No.” 

My suggested charter revision would be: Excise from the United 
Nations Charter preamble the phrase, “we the peoples of the United 
Nations.” 


CHAPTER VII AND RELATED ARTICLES SHOULD BE DELETED FROM CHARTER 


Question No. 5: Is the United Nations an effective instrument of 
collective security? And again the answer is “No.” 

And my suggested revision would be: Delete from the United 
Nations Charter chapter 7 and related articles dealing with enforce 
ment measures. 


SHOULD ELIMINATE VETO RE MEMBERSHIP AND PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 


Now, before discussing these recommendations in detail, I would 
like to indicate my approval of two amendments to the charter en 
dorsed by the administration. When Secretary Dulles and United 
Nations Ambassador Lodge appeared before this subcommittee last 
year, they recommended : 

1. That the United Nations Security Council veto be eliminated 
with respect to the admission of new members to the United Nations; 
and 

2. That the veto be eliminated in regard to the pacific settlement of 
disputes. 

Of course, these amendments are not acceptable to the Soviet Union. 
However, the proposed amendments are sound. They should be sup 
ported by the United States at the charter review conference even 
though final approval is most unlikely. 
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NATURE OF U. N. CHARTER—NOT A WORLD CONSTITUTION 


Returning now to my first question: “Is the United Nations Charter 
a world constitution which should be amended informally as the need 
arises and without the advice and consent of the Senate? , 

All advocates of world government hold one view in common. They 
consider or believe that the United Nations Charter is, or should be- 
come, a world constitution. Some proponents of world government 
seek an amendment to the American Constitution; others propose to 
geek the advice and consent of the Senate; others would bypass both 
the Senate and the American people in their zeal to attain world 
government. All recognize, however, that a contract among sovereign 
nations cannot serve as the organic law for a world community. 


U. N. CHARTER NOT AN ORGANIC INSTRUMENT 


The word “constitution” is generally defined as the fundamental 
organic law of a particular community. “Organic” refers to the law 
by virtue of which a government exists. I do not agree that the 
United Nations C harter is an ‘ ‘organic instrument. The United Na- 
tions is not, and was never intended to be, a government. Throughout 
the charter, the United Nations is described as an organization of 
sovereign nations. 

Now, there is a crucial difference between a treaty or contract on the 
one hand and a constitution on the other. A constitution is regarded 
by the American people as intended to endure for the ages. Accord- 
ingly, they have never consented for themselves or for their children 
to be bound in perpetuity by an organic law enacted by ordinary legis- 
lative or treaty-making processes. Nothing is more contrary to ‘the 
American tradition of government than the ‘suggestion that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in 1945 executed for the American people, and 
without their knowledge and consent, a constitutional document. 


MOVEMENT TOWARD WORLD GOVERNMENT BY CHARTER INTERPRETATION 


Numerous witnesses in hearings before this subcommittee have 
argued that the United Nations is a government and its charter, 
potentially at least, a constitution for world government. These 
people are apprehensiv e, or at best lukewarm, about the holding of a 
Charter Review Conference. They believe that formal amendments 
to strengthen the United Nations are unnecessary, and possibly dan- 
gerous because the Senate might not vote its approval. They would 
move toward world government by the dubious process of charter 
interpretation. ‘They would create a world superstate—a superstate 
to which the American people would owe their allegiance. Yet they 
would deny to the American people and their elected reps samitadivns 
any voice whatever in the creation of that superstate. 


U. N. SHOULD BE DENIED ANY POWER NOT EXPRESSLY DELEGATED 
BY CHARTER 


A more reactionary theory has never come to my attention. So, in 
my judgment, the most important charter amendment which should 
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be proposed is one that would deny to the United Nations any powe 
not expressly delegated by the charter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S STAFF STUDY NO. 2 


Who contends that the United Nations Charter should be amended 
without the advice and consent of the Senate? Staff study No. 2 of 
this subcommittee expresses the startling conclusion that, and ] 
quote— 


in some respects the Charter of the United Nations is much like the Constitution, 


The authors then point out that because the charter is in the natuy 
of a constitutional amendment, and I quote: 
We are by no means studying the charter that was drafted in San Francisco jp 


1945. We are examining the charter of 1954 as it has been amplified by custom 
and usage, resolutions of various United Nationg organs, and treaties * * * 


VIEWS OTHERS HAVE SUBMITTED ON EVOLUTION OF THE CHARTER 


Mr. Gross is to follow me, but he was formerly United States Am. 
bassador to the United Nations, and he wrote in the January 1954 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, and I quote again: 

Flexibility is the lifeblood that sustains and perpetuates constitutions, 


This, he said— 

underlines the advisability of letting the United Nations Charter evolve, litttle 
by little, case by case. 

Mr. Gross prefers this “constitutional” evolution of the charter to 
formal charter amendments. He expresses a fear that formal amend- 
ments to the charter might raise in the Senate or in the United Nations 
embarrassing issues connected with my proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to prevent treaties from overriding our Constitution. 

The American Association for the United Nations, through its exee- 
utive director, Clark Eichelberger, recommended to this committee in 
1950 that evolution of the United Nations into a world government 
be achieved by a “liberal eee of the charter.” 

Dr. Philip Jessup in A Modern Law of Nations, published in 1948, 
swept aside as obsolete the traditional rule of international law that 
treaties can be amended only with the consent of the parties thereto. 

Mr. Benjamin Cohen, writing in the October 1954 issue of the 
Journal of the American Association of University Women warned 
against pressing for controversial amendments at the proposed United 
Nations Charter Review Conference. He concluded that, and I quote, 
“the same purposes can be achieved through the normal evolutionary 
processes projected in the charter,” end of quotation, without, of 
course, the consent of the American people and their elected repre 
sentatives. 


WRONG TO REGARD U.N. AS A GOVERNMENT 


Since when has it been proper to deny to the American people the 
right to choose the government under which they shall live and to 
which they shall be loyal? The doctrine that the United Nations 
Charter can be amended without the consent of the President and the 
Senate is a blueprint for tyranny. The people of the United States 
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gre not even represented in the United Nations General Assembly. 
The President’s representative in that body has only 1 vote out of 60. 
A majority of those 60 delegates represent Communist, Socialist, 
Fascist, or feudal governments. I think it is wrong—morally, politi- 
ally, and legally wrong—to regard the United Nations as a govern- 
ment. If by fanciful interpretation of its charter the United Nations 
acquires governmental power, that power is certainly not derived 
from the consent of the governed. 


UJ. N. CHARTER SHOULD BE AMENDED TO RESTRICT U. N. TO EXERCISE OF 
POWER EXPRESSLY AND SPECIFICALLY DELEGATED BY MEMBERS 


To repeat, no amendment to the United Nations Charter is more 
yital than one which restricts the United Nations to the exercise of 
power expressly and specifically delegated by its member nations. 
The American people will not long support any international organ- 
jation which exercises undelegated or doubtful powers. An inter- 
national organization which claims the right to alter the instrument 
of its creation will eventually reap the undying hostility of the Amer- 
jean people, and should. 


ARTICLES 2, 55, AND 56 SHOULD BE AMENDED 


My second question was: “Are the constitutional rights of American 
citizens appropriate subjects for United Nations treaty negotiation?” 
Believing they are not, I would amend article 2, paragraph 7, and 
articles 55 and 56 of the charter to prevent the United Nations, by 
treaty or otherwise, from interfering in matters which are essentially 


domestic in character. 
PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC JURISDICTION CLAUSE WHITTLED AWAY 


Article 2, paragraph 7, is the domestic jurisdiction clause of the 
charter. In 1945 the Senate was assured that this clause adequately 
protected our domestic jurisdiction from United Nations interfer- 
ence, and let me say to this committee that it never would have been 
approved in the Senate of the United States had that assurance not 
leen given by the Secretary of State at that time and throughout the 
whole debate in the Senate. 

Unfortunately, the protection that article 2, paragraph 7, was in- 
tended to provide has been whittled away by informal amendments 
tothe charter. Article 2, paragraph 7, provides in part, and I quote 
from it : 

Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 


of any State or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter. * * * 


U. N. HAS CIRCUMVENTED DOMESTIC JURISDICTION PROVISION 


That language seems clear enough on its face. However, the United 
ations circumvented that restriction on its power in three ways. 
The first was the argument that there is no longer any real difference 
between foreign and domestic affairs, thus making article 2, (7) a 
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“No.” We should have learned from the tragic experience in Korea 
that collective security through the United Nations provides neither 
safety nor a fair sharing of the burden. It is the height of folly to 
rely upon the divided counsels of the United Nations either to ran 
the Communist aggressors in its midst or those aggressors which it 
seeks to admit to the family circle. 


U. N. SERVES AS A WORLD FORUM 


The United Nations does have, however, a very important role to 
play. It serves as a world forum for the airing and possible settlement 
of international disputes. However, the United Nations cannot act 
simultaneously as an effective mediator and as the world’s policeman. 
Our United Nations Ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., was right 
when he denied that the United Nations is a “world government,” a 
“federation,” or a “government,” an “alliance,” or a “society.” He 
described it, quite accurately in my judgment, as an “arena,” a “de- 
vice,” a “contrivance,” and a “forum.” 


UNITED STATES MUST RELY ON REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Iam no opponent of the principle of collective security. I voted for 
every one of the regional defense treaties and mutual security pacts 
that have been presented to the Senate in the postwar years. ‘These 
inluded NATO, ANZUS, SEATO, and the protocols admitting 
Greece and Turkey to NATO, and the mutual defense treaties with 
Japan, Korea, and Free China. It is on this network of mutual de- 
fense alliances and not on the United Nations that the United States 
must rely for collective security. 


FORM OF COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS TO SENATE AND SENATE’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO PRESIDENT 


I feel very strongly that the Senate of the United States can have 
a profound and healthy influence on the United Nations Review Con- 
ference. We must, however, rise above the temptation to straddle 
the basic issues involved. The Senat~’s recommendations next year 
must not be expressed in weasel words which could be construed to 
endorse either a drift toward world government or a drift out of the 
United Nations. Therefore, I hope that the committee’s recommenda- 
tions to the Senate and the Senate’s advice to the President will be in 
the form of specific amendments to specific articles of the United 
Nations Charter. 


CHARTER REVISION PLANS 
Before you complete your work on review of the United Nations 


Charter, I hope to find time to submit for peas consideration specific 
language amending various provisions of the charter. The great 


defect in this charter revision debate has been the dearth of specific 
roposals. It is easy, but not particularly helpful, to speak in the 
anguage of emotion and abstraction. To the best of my knowledge, 
only two detailed charter revision plan have been submitted for your 
consideration. One plan is that of the Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
amendment. The only other detailed plan of charter revision that I 
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dead letter. The second method of evasion was to say that the va 
terminology of articles 55 and 56 internationalized fundamenta] 
human rights, thereby lifting them from the area of domestic juris. 
diction. And finally, the United Nations adopted the view that sub. 
jects ceased to be matters of domestic concern when dealt with ing 
United Nations treaty or resolution of the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE 2 MUST BE AMENDED TO MAKE CLEAR U. N. HAS NO AUTHORITY 79 
DRAFT INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS ON SUBJECTS DOMESTIC Iy 
CHARACTER 


Article 2, paragraph 7, must be amended to make it clear that the 
United Nations has no authority to draft international agreements 
or resolutions on subjects that are essentially domestic in character, 
Pending the adoption of an adequate treaty-control amendment, the 
American people are entitled to that protection in the United Nations 
Charter. 


CHARTER IS SILENT ON RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL FROM U. N. 


The third question which I have raised is: “Should the United 
States have the right to withdraw from the United Nations?” 

When the United Nations Charter was before the Senate, Senators 
were assured officially and repeatedly that the United States could 
withdraw from the Organization at any time. However, in the decade 
following ratification of the charter, [ do not recall hearing a Presi- 
dent or Secretary of State or other high official mention this important. 
right. 

On this point, the charter is silent. The right to withdraw is too 
vital to rest upon mere implication and hence subject to challenge in 
the future. 

PREAMBLE SHOULD BE AMENDED 


The fourth question was: “Should American citizens be regarded as 
citizens of the United Nations?” 

My answer again is “No.” Therefore, I recommend that the 
United Nations preamble be amended by deleting the phrase, “we the 
peoples of the United Nations.” We are not peoples of the United 
Nations, citizens of the United Nations, or subjects of the United 
Nations. By what authority, may I ask, do delegates to the United 
Nations General Assembly, United Nations boards, commissions, and 
agencies presume to speak for the peoples of the world? Their au- 
thority is certainly not derived from the people they are seeking to 

overn. 
: The preamble phrase, “we the peoples of the United Nations,” is 
a fraudulent statement. The phrase encourages the promotion of 
divided loyalties by United Nations agencies and one-world zealots. 
a Senate should recommend its repeal by the Charter Review Con- 
erence. 


U. N. NOT EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The fifth question, and a most important one in any discussion of 
charter revision, is: “Is the United Nations an effective instrument of 
collective security?” And again the answer, in experience, must be, 
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you referred to in different a of the country. I am glad you > 
rove of our program of holding hearings outside Washington. We 
ave had them in various sections of the Middle West. I participated 
in the meetings in the South. We are going to have some more up in 
this area very soon, I understand. 

The big divergence of opinion is brought out beautifully by your 
statement. ‘There is a group of people who think that the U. N. is 
not strong enough to do anything, and they even suggest that we 
might as well abolish it. 

ere is another group of people who are for strengthening the 
U. N. in many respects, which you very properly criticize. I see a 
danger of a thing like this evolving into so-called world government, 
irrespective of what may happen a thousand years hence, and it is 
proper to debate it today. 

The people who think it is too weak want to strengthen it along lines 
ou have been discussing here. The people who think it is too strong, 
and that it interferes with various and sundry things, would like to 
gee it abolished. They think it has done no good anyway. In our 
hearings we have not found many people suggesting specific amend- 
ments. The idea of some seemed to be “Let’s go along a little further 
and experiment with what the latest developments are.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Now, the only place that I find myself in difference with your point 
of view is this: From my experience, the United Nations has not 
developed at all along the lines that you are suggesting in this state- 
ment. I went to the General Assembly last year as a representative 
of the United States on the United States delegation, and my experi- 
ence there with the debates was that I was assigned to certain com- 
mittees to study certain areas of controversies which were before the 
U.N., and the most that could possibly happen from any of those com- 
mittee recommendations or from the plenary sessions to adopt or 
reject committee recommendations was that resolutions approving 
this or disapproving that were passed, but they are of no binding 
character whatever. They do not bind anybody, but take the form of 
recommendations that certain courses of action might be taken. 


AMERICANS IMPRISONED IN RED CHINA 


To illustrate, and we went as far as we could in getting results, 
as was the case of the flyers, we had a terrific debate on what we con- 
sidered to be the wrong done in the holding of American boys and 
condemning them to prison and so on in China, since we thought it 
was a real issue that had to be brought up. 

The matter was brought up in the committee by a vote practically 
unanimous except for the Russian group. The action of Red China 
was definitely condemned. Then the matter came to the plenary ses- 
sion and the only votes against censuring what Red China had done 
were those of Russia and the satellite countries. We went just as 
far as we could go in that proceeding in insisting that the flyers be 
returned. We even had the Secretary-General of the U. N. go all 
the way to China to try to do something. He got a polite reception 
there and that is all he did get and that is all he could get. And the 
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have seen is the world government blueprint of Mr. Grenville Clark 
and Prof. Louis B. Sohn. I have time to quote only one amendment 
proposed in that fascinating study, and I quote from it: 

This charter and the laws of the United Nations which shall be made jp 
pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the United Nations, and gj 


authorities of the member nations shall be bound thereby, anything in the ¢eop. 
stitution or laws of any member nation to the contrary notwithstanding. 


UNITED STATES’ POSITION AT CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


What benefits do we hope to achieve from the convening of a Review 
Conference? We should not, I submit, tender proposals solely with 
the view toward holding the Soviet Union up to scorn and winni 

& propaganda victory. Our position should be realistic. Radical pro. 
posals, whatever their intrinsic merits, have no chance of adoption, 
Such proposals, however, would inflame differences among the non- 
Communist nations and sharply divide the American people. The 
charter amendments I have suggested would reaffirm the original in- 
tent and purpose of the charter recognizing, however, that East-West 
differences have made obsolete the theoretical power of the United 
Nations to quell aggression. Accordingly, there is a good chance, with 
intelligent leadership by the United States, that amendments such 
as I have proposed can be adopted. 


U. N. ONLY PERMANENT BRIDGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


After all, the United Nations provides the only permanent bridge 
between East and West. If, therefore, the nations of the world can 
agree on modest proposals to safeguard the sovereignty of all, some 
contribution to the cause of world peace will have been made. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED CHARTER AMENDMENTS 


So far as the United States is concerned, my proposed amendments 
to the United Nations Charter would: 

One. Minimize the danger of United Nations treaties and resolu 
tions being used to undermine our God-given, inalienable rights; 

Two. Maximize America’s freedom of action in foreign affairs on 
which depends the safety of non-Communist nations and the libera- 
tion of oppressed people behind the Iron Curtain; 

Three. Enhance the security of the United States by requiring the 
United Nations to concentrate its energies on problems of genuine 
international concern; and 

Four. Make certain that no provision of the United Nations Char- 
ter will conflict with the United States Constitution after its treaty 
loophole has been plugged. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Smith, for the attention 
that you have given, and appreciate the opportunity of being here 
this morning. 

Senator Mansrretp. Senator Smith? 


SUBCOMMITTEER’S HEARINGS OUTSIDE WASHINGTON 


Senator Smrrn. Senator Bricker, I want to congratulate you o 
your statement because it sets out in very clear form the position of 
many people that we have discussed this with in our hearings that 
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problem we face now is, what can the United Nations do in a sity. 
tion of that kind to bring about the release of those boys? If the 
course we have pursued in the United Nations cannot bring aboy 
the release of those boys, what can we do, for what sanctions ay 
there? Those are the kinds of questions that quite often indicate tg 
me we cannot go much further in the U. N. than in getting possibly 
just well-thought-out, well-reasoned, well-argued resolutions expreg. 
ing the view of the Assembly. I am speaking primarily of the As 
sembly; because of the veto in the Security Council we make very 
slow progress there. 















U. S. SOVEREIGNTY 






In the Security Council Russia would veto anything of importaneg, 
I think you are right, in suggesting that the veto on the admission 
of new countries be removed. But in the United Nations there jg 
nothing that has been done, as I have seen it, that has really threatened 
us in any way so far as our independent sovereignty is concerned, 
There is nothing that I have seen done there that threatens our do- 
mestic issues at all, as far as we are concerned. There have beep 
some U. N. debates on this subject. 

We had a debate on South Africa, on the tripartite business, you 
know, which caused a lot of discussion and so on, but it was the gen- 
eral feeling of the U. N., whether we approve of that policy or not, 
that the matter under discussion was a South African question and 4 
domestic question. That was the way it was disposed of. 

















TREATIES DRAFTED BY THE U. N. 





So I want to take issue with you regarding the existence of the 
dangers to which you call attention here. I don’t see how, under the 
charter, we can get into trouble on these matters. I think anything 
that would call for a treaty would have to come back for consideration 
and ratification by the United States under its constitutional processes, 
I have not run into anything in the charter that interferes with our 
present constitutional processes. I just make that comment, and I 
would be glad to have your thought on it. 

Senator Bricker. I appreciate it very much, and you know the 
workings of the organization. Both you and Senator Mansfield have 
been in attendance at meetings of the U. N. General Assembly and 
participated in the activities, in the field suggested by the Senator. 
I think the United Nations has a great deal that it can accomplish, 
and a great deal that it can do for good will and the preservation of 
peace in the world. 

But there are those, and I have suggested who they are, who have 
felt that by gradual interpretation, enlarging its authority, the United 
Nations can and will be made into a form of world government with 
an allegiance of the peoples of the various nations. 

As long as it keeps within the realm suggested by the Senator, 
I think much good can be accomplished. But as you said, we are 
not interpreting this for a thousand years from now but for today. 
The time may come when we can think of a different allegiance and 
alliance, but not at the present time. 

Senator Smrru. I am entirely in accord with the Senator on that, 
and the question is whether we can frame in language amendments 
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that would not seem to be an attempt on our part to undermine the 
charter, taking into account what has been accomplished under it. 

There have been certain conventions that have been tentatively 
approved by our representatives, some that I would not have approved 
if I had been there- 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. And they have been sent back for our consideration. 

Senator Bricker. And some have been sent here for our considera- 
tion. 

Senator Smiru. Well, take the famous Genocide Convention that 
was referred to the Foreign Relations Committee but never got to 
the Senate floor because those of us who were on that committee saw 
that it would be definitely contrary to anything we believed in, so far 
as protection of rights of American citizens was concerned, as the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio has so often pointed out on the 
Senate floor. 

Senator Bricker. Of course in that case we had to depend on the 

d judgment and patriotism of the members of the Senate. 

Senator SmirH. Well, even if the committee had reported out that 
Convention, the Senate would have had to vote on it. It would have 
had to pass through our constitutional processes, and I am sure it 
would not have gotten the required consent had it been brought to 
the Senate floor. But what I am bringing out is that I don’t feel the 
danger that the distinguished Senator is calling to our attention, 
although I am very grateful for his having expressed it as strongly 
as it has been expressed. It is the best expression of the position of 
the U. N. evolving into world government that I have heard. We 
could not possibly today, with the present condition of the world, 
become involved in a world government which would bind us as 
against our own basic constitutional concepts. 

Senator Bricker. I thank the Senator. I am happy to know he 
agrees with my feeling on that. 

Senator Smiru. I feel very strongly on that. 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. I don’t know whether my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Mansfield, agrees with me or not, but I just expressed to you 
that it seems to me that fear is expressed of certain things that have 
not yet happened, and I can’t see, as I read this charter, that that can 
happen. I am looking forward to hearing with a good deal of interest 
from Mr. Gross. 

Senator Bricker. I assure the Senator I hope they do not happen 
and I hope we make it sure they cannot happen. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION ON U. 8. DELEGATIONS TO U.N. 


Senator Mansrievp. Senator Bricker, I want to compliment you 
on presenting to the committee a hard-hitting statement which ex- 
presses your views very concisely and completely. 

I think I ought to say, though, that there is a certain amount of 
protection of custom and precedent which has been set up, by means 
of which 2 members of the Senate and 2 members of the House alter- 
nately are appointed as members of the 5-man delegation of this 
country to the United Nations. 
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Senator Bricker. I think that is very fortunate, and I think it jg 
very fine that both of you have been present on occasions in that 
capacity. 


ADDING A BILL OF RIGHTS TO THE CHARTER 


Senator Mansrretp. Senator, President Truman indicated, whey 
he testified last Monday before this committee, that one charter amend. 
ment he thought he could support would be to attach a bill of rights 
to the charter, presumably a listing of the kinds of action which the 
United Nations would be prohibited from taking. What would be 
your opinion of that suggestion ? 

Senator Bricker. Of course, I suggested in this statement that the 
United Nations be limited to the express powers that are granted, 
limited to them only. 

If every nation of the world would adopt our Bill of Rights, we 
would be well on the way, then, toward a peaceful world, I am 
because of the fact that the people then would have control of their 
government. There would be certain things that the governments 
could not impose upon them. There would be rights that could not 
be restricted, and their voice could not be silenced. 

We cannot accept anything less than our Bill of Rights, and there 
are not many nations in the world, as the Senator well knows, that 
will accept our Bill of Rights, recognizing the inalienable rights of 
people in restricting the powers of government, which we have done 
in this country. 

I don’t know what the former distinguished President had in mind, 
but any expression of the member nations of the United Nations, giv- 
ing their peoples more, assuring them of greater liberty and individual 
opportunity would be a most constructive thing. I don’t see how you 
can get, though, in the United Nations, a universal bill of rights that 
would be acceptable to this country, so diverse are the members, 

That comes back to what I said earlier. Domestic matters are mat- 
ters of local public concern. Sometime we might be able to impose 
that kind of thing upon the peoples of the world, but certainly you 
cannot do it now and you cannot do it through United Nations 
mandate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S HEARINGS OUTSIDE WASHINGTON 


Senator Mansrreutp. Senator, during the course of these hear 
which we have held throughout the country—I might say it is the 
first time that the Foreign Relations Committee in the history of this 
Nation has taken an issue of this kind and asked the people 
directly for their advice and counsel—we have found that there seems 
to be a pretty prevalent opinion to the effect that what we are trying 
to do is bring about a kind of a world government. A111 the members 
of the committee have tried, time and time again, to state as emphati- 
cally as they know how, that that is not our intention, and I want to 
reiterate that statement here. 

What we are trying to do is to try to find out what the people think 
of this organization, and to take advantage of the advice and counsel 
which they can give us and which they have so willingly given us over 
the course of these hearings. 
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Senator Bricker. Well, I am the last one to ever think this com- 
mittee was attempting anything of that kind. I have read the pro- 
ceedings and the statements of the members of the committee, and I 
know them personally too well to even imagine that such a thing could 
happen. And I do want to commend you. I know the Senator was 

active in these hearings, and traveled with the committee most of 
the time. I do want to commend you in getting the sentiment of the 
American — ) 

Unless this move to amend the charter is supported by the sentiment 
of our people in the country, it is not going to be very effective; and 
if anything that we might do is contrary to their sentiment, we are 
betraying our responsibilities, I think. After all, this is a Govern- 
ment presumably by the consent of the governed, and the people are 
entitled to know what their representatives are doing. If they don’t 
know, they cannot consent. We are acting as a government in our 
association in the United Nations, and I think our position ought to be 
supported by -e opinion. 

And I think it is the duty of the Senate to find out what public 
opinion is in the country on these various proposals. And I think the 
committee has done an excellent job in that field, an excellent job. 

Senator Mansrtetp. As the Senator well knows, that has been the 

urpose of this committee since its inception. 

Senator Bricker. I know that. 


U. N. AS A PERMANENT BRIDGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Senator MansFIEeLp. I notice the Senator says, on page 7: 


The Senate’s recommendations next year must not be expressed in weasel 
words which could be construed to endorse either a drift toward world govern- 
ment or a drift out of the U. N. 


And then on page 8, the Senator states, and I am quoting: 


After all, the United Nations provides the only permanent bridge between 
East and West. 

Now, in our hearings throughout the country, we have run across 
groups which have used the expression, “Get the U.S. out of the U. N. 
and the U. N. out of the U. S.” I would take it that the Senator’s 
position is that, providing certain conditions are met, he favors a 
continuation of the United Nations because he does see some hope 
for good and some hope for a better degree of international coopera- 
tion because of this bridge between the East and the West. 

Senator Bricker. Oh, yes; I have said so time and time again and 
have tried to say so here. And again it emphasizes just what Senator 
Smith said a moment ago, that there are those who are opposed to 
everything associated with the United Nations. They want to get 
out, as the Senator well knows. There are others who want to 
strengthen it. I want to recognize it as an association of nations 
under a contract to try to iron out points of friction in the world, to 
bring more peaceful relationships among the nations, and there are 
many instances in which that has been successful. And I think 
it does afford a place where peoples and representatives of nations 
can get together and discuss their differences. I think it is the 
one place we have got, Senator, right now, where there is some hope 
of bringing more peaceful relationships among the nations of the 
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world, and certainly we all want to do that. And I think the quickeg 
way to destroy it would be to try to force the American people into 
something that would be in the nature of a world government that 
could dominate them in their daily lives. I don’t think they eye 
conceived of that, and I think any attempt to do something of the 
kind would be contrary to the will of the people of this country, 
I don’t think a great majority of our people want to get out, J 
think they are hopeful that something can be effectuated throu 

the United Nations which will at least tend toward peace in the wall 


VETO ON ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Senator MANsrretp. Senator, one more question: I take it on the 
basis of your testimony, that you are in favor of continuing the veto 
in general, but that in specific instances, such as the admission of new 
members, you would prefer a majority vote of some kind in prefereneg 
to the veto. 

Senator Bricker. Whatever might be worked out, and I regret that 
I have not any specific amendment here to suggest. We might be able 
to help a little bit later on, in something of that kind. It might bea 
recommendation of two-thirds of the Security Council, and then may- 
be a two-thirds vote, majority vote, three-fourths vote by the General 
Assembly, whatever seems desirable. The details I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with to make a definite suggestion. 

Senator MAnsrieLp. I understand you are going to offer specific 
amendments later. 

Senator Bricker. Later on I will be happy to do that. 

Senator Mansrie.p. They will be made a part of the record when 
they are presented to the committee. 

Senator Bricker. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrietp. Senator Smith? 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Senator Smitu. I have one more thought, based on your statement, 
Senator Bricker. You refer to your not being opposed to collective 
security. Now, we conceived of those pacts you refer to, like NATO, 
SEATO, and so on, and our mutual defense treaties with Japan, Ko 
rea, free China, and, of course, the Philippines, as meeting a need that 
was not taken care of by the charter, but yet was within the charter 
because article 51 of the charter says: 

Nothing in the present charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense— 

and so on. We conceived the idea of the language which is set up in 
article 52 under chapter 8. I take it you approve of the idea of our 
having followed through under that authority in the charter to set 
up regional pacts within the charter. You do not look upon them as 
being separate and apart from the charter. 

Senator Bricker. No; it is not separate and apart from the charter. 
Of course, that is a negative statement in the charter of the United 
Nations there. It says: 


Nothing * * * shall * * *. 


These agreements could have been entered into if we never had had 
the United Nations and never had the charter. 
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Senator Mansrtexp. Certainly. 

Senator Bricker. Certainly I think they are the only way we can 
promote our national interest, because we are dealing there with peo- 
Je who think like we do on matters of security while in the United 
jations there are, as you well recognize—we might as well be frank 
about it—there are enemies as well as friends, and there is no way in 
which you could have a mutual pact, such as these various alliances 
with all the membership of the United Nations. Regional defense 
arrangements are recognized in the charter, but I don’t think that is 
agrant of authority to the membership. I think it is just a recognition 
of the fact that collective security may have to come through these 
regional alliances and regional agreements. 


INHERENT RIGHTS 


Senator MansrieLp. Well, we recognize the inherent right of self- 
defense, which is very fundamental to any conception of civilization. 
We also recognized that right long before the U. N. was dreamed of, 
with regard to this hemisphere. 

Senator Bricker. That is right. 

Senator MansrieLp. We have had our Monroe Doctrine, which con- 
cept was recently applied multilaterally instead of unilaterally; we 
have had such pacts as the Rio Pact, irrespective of the U. N. But 
what I am pointing out is that possibly because of beliefs, like yours, 
in the limitations of the U. N. we thought it would be necessary to put 
that in so if a crisis arose we would not be left without protection. 
The late Senator Vandenberg was the man who made the big fight for 
article 51 and for this idea of regional setups, and I think without 
those we would be in a very sorry mess today so far as any usefulness 
in world affairs is concerned. 

Senator Bricker. Of course, it could not have been done through 
the United Nations. But my point is that our mutual defense pacts 
are not a result of any authority granted to us through our member- 
ship in the United Nations. It is a recognition of our right in the 
statement that the Senator just read. 

Senator MansrieLp. It is a recognition of the kind of inherent 
rights that the distinguished Senator is arguing for today, and with 
which I have agreed with him entirely to stand by, those inherent 
rights which have evolved over our thousand years of jurispru- 
dence, and which were effected in the greatest document ever written 
by man, the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator Bricker. I would like to keep those, and for our people 
we would like to have them extended. 

Senator MANnsFreLD. We must keep them, and I would be the last 
one to yield anything on that at all. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I had in mind—if there was some 
way we could transplant those rights among the other peoples of the 
world. You cannot do it by force of law. It has got to come out of 
their own yearnings and their own desires. 

_ Senator MansrieLp. You are right. Just recently I have been try- 
ing to expound my views that what the people of the Far East need 
is their yearning for freedom and independence. And people from 
Thailand, the Philippines, and other countries have come to see me. 
How can they get what America has discovered, that conception of 
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liberty and freedom and the protection of the sacredness of the human 
being ? 

Wecan never give up that conception of the sacredness of the human 
being which is the heart of our Constitution, and to my mind, is the 
heart of my conception of world peace, which is what we are striving 
for. 

I am delighted with what you have presented us. I know it js 

ssible to work together, and to bring about the strengthening of this 

rganization, which, as I have said, 1s merely a forum for expression 
of views, possibly a vote, we will say, on resolutions as to the consengys 
of opinion, but no treaty drafted in the United Nations is binding op 
any of us without coming back to be presented to us under our cop. - 
stitutional processes. 

So I think you have made a splendid contribution. 

Senator Bricker. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Thank you, Senator Bricker. We are de. 
lighted to have you before us today, and you can rest assured we wil] 
study your recommendations quite thoroughly, and the specific amend- 
ments which you propose will be presented before the committee. 

Senator Bricker. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Our next witness is Mr. Ernest A. Grogs, 
former deputy United States representative to the United Nations, 

Mr. Gross, we are glad to see you once again and you may proceed 
as you wish. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Smith and 
inembers of the committee. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Gross, have you a prepared statement ? 
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Mr. Gross. I have a loosely prepared outline, Senator Smith, and 
I am going to follow it very sketchily. I would hand it up though, if 
it would help, although I know there will be differences. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my only excuse for 
appearing before you upon the United Nations Charter Review rests 
upon some experience as the United States deputy to the United Na- 
tions and as a representative to several general sessions of the 
Assembly. 

SENATE’S ROLE REGARDING CHARTER 






I would like to address myself specifically to the problems, as I see 
them, incident to the charter review question, but several remarks of 
my predecessor at this table, Senator Bricker, impel me to spend a few 
minutes, with your permission, on a few general remarks. 

The implication that the Congress and in particular the Senate 
wag not Recuealds consulted in the course of the development of 
the United Nations Charter, is a point which should be noted. Asa 
matter of fact, I should like to salute respectfully the intimate rela- 
tions which have always existed between the United States Senate 
and the workings of the United Nations from the period of Dumbarton 
Oaks on. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Mr. Gross, may I interrupt there. Just as 
matter of record, were you Assistant Secretary of State at the time 
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the United Nations Charter was presented to the Senate of the United 
States / 

3 Gross. No, sir; I was Deputy Assistant Secretary and Legal 
Adviser later and then Assistant Secretary of State thereafter. 

At the time the charter was submitted, I was not Assistant Secretary 
of State. I was thoroughly familiar with the developments at the 
time, however. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriecp. You have been concerned with the United 
Nations practically from the beginning, in that you were a member 
of the State Department at the time the Senate was considering it. 

Mr. Gross. That is right, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. And thereafter, your knowledge goes back over 
all the period of time that the United Nations has been in existence / 

Mr. Gross. That is right, Mr. Chairman. In particular, I think it 
would be appropriate to refer to the role which Senators such as Van- 
denberg, Connally, Austin, and indeed Congressmen such as Dr. 
Eaton and Representative Bloom played in the development of this 
charter. 

The ties between the Senate and the United Nations in its workings 
are nowhere more dramatically shown than by the fact that the first 
United States representative to the United Nations, Warren Austin, 
and his successor, Henry Cabot Lodge, both had been members of this 
august body. I should like to add also that it was a high privilege 
for me to work closely with each of them and to serve under both 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower at the United Nations. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


It is sometimes asked (and the remarks of Senator Bricker impel 
this comment as well) whether it is possible to develop a workable 
system for collective security in the present-day world. 

I suspect the question means different things to different people, 
because of the many different definitions given to the term “collective 
security.” ‘To me, and here I may differ respectfully with Senator 
Bricker, collective security means a general system of sharing the 
burdens and responsibilities of common defense. However, defenses 
against what is the big question. 

The United Nations is certainly the high point up to this moment 
of man’s general effort to identify common interests and to develop 
common defense of these interests. If one assumes, as I do, that the 
enemies of human society include not only aggression and subver- 
sion, but also the other ancient enemies of man, disease and poverty, 
illiteracy and slave labor and the deprivation of human rights, these 
must be included as among the enemies against which we have to 
build our defenses. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


I think, therefore, that one of the basic purposes of the United 
Nations is attacked when it is suggested that it be declared that human 
rights, fundamental human rights, are of solely domestic concern. 
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The charter has two primary specific purposes: One is maintenance 
of international peace and security, and the other is the promotion 
of stability and well-being in the world which is essential to friendly 
relations among states. 

It is important to note that the assumption by the charter that denial] 
of human rights is a matter which breeds tensions and conflicts, ig 
important in connection with the threats of communism and com. 
munistic subversion. These breed in the swamps in which human 
rights are denied. 

I should like to turn, after these general remarks, to the problems 
more specifically before us. 


SOVIET ABUSE OF THE VETO 


First, I should like to evaluate the problem created by the Soviet 
abuse of the veto. There is no doubt that the Soviet Government hag 
abused its reserve power of the veto, but this, it seems to me, along 
with the Soviet tactics of boycott and walkout, is a symptom of its 
general attitude of revolt against the charter. 

In fact, the veto has proved to be of little significance in the security 
field. In the first place, the same Soviet intransigence which accounts 
for its abuse of the veto power would also have led the Kremlin to 
do what it could to obstruct the carrying out of decisions of which 
it disapproved. 


RETENTION OF VETO REENFORCEMENT 


I think it is illusory to blame the voting power as the cause of 


the difficulty rather than as the symptom of the disease. Nor do I 
believe that the major powers, including the American people, would 
favor a change in the charter, leaving to majority vote decisions 
involving the use of force or matters closely connected therewith. 
This committee made this clear in its report of May 19, 1948, on the 
Vandenberg resolution when it said, and I quote: 


Such a proposal would be vigorously opposed by all the great powers. 


Secondly 

Senator Smrru. You mean by that, Mr. Gross, that you think the 
veto, so far as it is concerned, should be retained as it is? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, sir, with regard to enforcement measures. 

Senator Smiru. I will be interested in your comment later on 
Senator Bricker’s suggestion of removing the veto in the case of 
admission of new nations. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, sir. I shall come to that. Would the Senator 
prefer me to deal with that now ? 

Senator SmirH. No, deal with it in your own way. 

Mr. Gross. I should like, if I may, to come to it within a few 
moments. And secondly, and this is with regard to the question of 
the rather illusory importance of the Soviet abuse of the veto on 
enforcement matters. The committee is aware that in no single 
instance has an enforcement decision of the Security Council been 
subjected to a veto. 
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COMPULSIVE QUALITY OF U. N. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Secondly, a United Nations recommendation as distinguished from 
a Security Council decision has a compulsive quality, which I do not 
believe was fully appreciated or understood at San Francisco. 

It had generally been assumed that recommendations would not 
have any political, moral or other effect of any consequence. __ 

One has only to observe the violence of arguments for or against a 
resolution proposed in the General Assembly relating, let us say, to 
human rights, self-determination of people, Palestine, disarmament, 
just to take a few random examples. Members of this committee have 
themselves observed how much heat is engendered by such arguments 
to see how much importance is attached to recommendations made 
by the General Assembly. 

These considerations, [ think, have a bearing upon the value of the 
United Nations in our effort to develop a collective security system. 


‘“ONITING FOR PEACE” RESOLUTION 


The veto-free General Assembly, where the organized community 
of nations passes moral and political judgments, assumes more im- 
portance as Communist intransigence becomes more obvious. And it 
has been made possible by procedural means wholly within the char- 
ter to make the General Assembly a more workable mechanism for 
the purpose of dealing with disputes and threats to the peace. This, 
of course, was done through the Uniting for Peace Resolution of 
1950. 


WORK OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


With regard to the second major purpose of the United Nations, 
that is the promotion of stability and well-being, I will just refer in 
passing, since it is not necessary to belabor the point, to the work of 
the specialized agencies such as the World Health Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the like, as well as to the work 
of the technical assistance programs, the activities in the field of 
human rights and freedom and of self-government. 

I should like to turn now, having spoken this generally of the 
basic purposes of the United Nations, to the problem of the Review 
Conference and some of the issues which are posed by article 109 of 
the charter, according to which this question will be on the agenda 
of the session of the General Assembly this fall. 


THREE ALTERNATIVE AIMS IN FAVORING A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Senator Smiru. Could I interrupt you there, Mr. Gross, to ask you 
whether in your own judgment we are wise in going along and approv- 
ing a revision conference ? 

Mr. Gross. Well, that is now what I should like to turn to. I think 
that there are difficulties, and risks, which I should like to point out 
for this committee’s consideration. A great debate is going on and 
should go on, as Senator Bricker has so well said, on this momentous 
question. 

It has seemed to me that there are in general three alternative aims 
which we might have in favoring a review conference, and we should 
be fairly clear in advance which, if any, of these, we are seeking. 
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PUNCTUATION-TYPE CONFERENCE 


The first is what I have called a “punctuation” conference, one in 
which we seek technical improvements in the language of the charter, 
removing ambiguities and the like. I think we can dismiss that as 
not being worth the time or effort. 








































SHOWDOWN-TYPE CONFERENCE 


The second type of conference which some have suggested is what 
might be called a “showdown” conference, in which we would pro- 
pose major changes in the charter, which must be accepted or else, the 
“or else” presumably being our withdrawal from the United Nations 
or, as it is more frequently put, expelling the Russians which, of 
course, cannot be done under the present charter without their con- 
sent. So I suppose that means our withdrawal if our proposed 
amendments are not accepted. 

This has some appeal to those who have concluded that continued 
Soviet membership in the United Nations is not in our national 
interest. 

The question this poses is whether Soviet membership in the United 
Nations is indeed so adverse to our own interests that we should dis- 
solve the organization by walking out of it, if the Soviet Government 
vetoes revisions which we might propose. 

This question becomes relevant, I think, not as an abstract propo- 
sition but because it is the motivation of some, at least, who seek a 
review conference on this basis, an “ultimatum” basis. 

It is true that the Soviet adherence to the charter was dictated by a 
cynical policy of self-interest and that they have been in contempt of 
its obligations from the beginning. 





ADVANTAGES TO FREE WORLD IN U. 





S. 8S. R. MEMBERSHIP IN U. N. 


Nevertheless, I see, and with your permission, would like to state 
very briefly, at least four advantages to the free world from con- 
tinued membership by the Soviets in ‘the United Nations. 

In the first place, and these are to be ranged alongside of the more 
obvious disadvantages which are more frequently t talked about—in the 
first place, by Soviet membership they can be held legally and morally 
accountable for violations of their commitments to the charter’s code 
of conduct. I see no useful purpose to be served by absolving them 
of their commitments. 

Second, they are subject to moral and political pressures in the 
United Nations forum. I think that this could be regarded as a large 
hole in the Iron Curtain. They are constantly forced to reveal the 
true nature, the purpose and the operating method of the Soviet 
system. Any one of us who has participated in meetings of the As- 
sembly or of the Security Council or of other organs realizes the 
impact of the self-revelation of the Communist malpractice and the 
evils of their system. 

Thirdly, they are available for negotiation of specific issues. I 
think this is a most important consideration, since I know that at least 
during the time I was a United Nations delegate, most of my colleagues 
among the delegations had a general feeling, which I myself shared, 
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that continuing discussions on specific issues with the Soviets is more 
likely, if anything will, to produce a certain measure of agreement 
than are large-scale and dramatic efforts for general settlements or 
“global” settlements, as they are sometimes called. 

And finally the processes of the United Nations make it easier for 
the weak or the wavering members to take positions in hard cases like 
that of the Soviet troops in Iran, which they could not do or would not 
feel impelled to do on a bilateral basis. 

And in any event, to come back to the showdown conference pos- 
sibility, it seems certain that there would be strong bipartisan oppo- 
sition within the United States to a showdown conference. Moreover, 
this would be very disruptive to our world position. 


EDUCATIONAL-TYPE CONFERENCE 


The third alternative which is the one most generally spoken of, is 
what might be called an “educational” conference or a “propaganda” 
conference, if you will, one in which we seek charter changes, but do 
not really expect to get them. 

Now the essential question here, and this, Senator Smith, I respect- 
fully submit, is the question which must be answered before a yes or no 
response can be made to the question you addressed to me a moment 
ago, the essential question here is whether such a conference would be 
more likely to reveal or further obscure the actual roots of the con- 
flict between the Soviet system and the free world. 

If one accepts the fact that the world danger lies in Communist 
attitude and policies, then an abortive conference, as this is almost 
certain to be, to discuss organizational and procedural matters, would 
conceal the true problems, confuse public opinion, and frustrate those 
who would like to deal with the root causes of the troubles we face. 
This would weaken American support for the United Nations or for 
any other international cooperation, since most people regard the two 
as synonymous. 

The question that goes to the heart of the matter, I respectfully sub- 
mit to the committee, is this: What would we be reviewing if we 
review the charter? 


DIFFICULTIES JN LIMITING TITE SCOPE OF A CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


I think it is no more possible to limit the scope of the agenda of 
the general review conference than it is to limit the agenda of the 
General Assemblies as they roll around each year. A majority of 
members to a conference, if one were held, would vote to put on the 
agenda of the conference those matters nearest and dearest to their 
own international situations. I think myself that it is no more pos- 
sible to review the charter without reviewing major aspects of our 
own United States foreign policy, both of procedure and substance, 
than it would be to study the functioning of a physical organ without 
taking into account the circulation of the blood or the chemistry of 
the whole body. 

The United Nations, as has been brought out here this very morning 
by Senator Bricker, is connected by arteries and by live tissues with 
the whole body of our foreign policy. May I illustrate that point to 
show what would be under review in a review conference. 
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REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS AND THE U. N. 


Take one dramatic example, much in the public mind these da 
namely, the part we expect regional organizations to play in preserving 
the United Nations and through it our own security. 

When the North Atlantic Treaty was before the Senate of the 
United States, serious thought was given to the relationship between 
it and the United Nations Charter. I respectfully raise the question 
whether it is wholly correct to say, as I understood Senator Bricker 
to say a few moments ago, that the North Atlantic Treaty would or 
even could have been negctiated and ratified by the United States 
except that it was presented and conceived as within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter. I think by reference back to the 
report of this very committee and the debates on the floor, one would 
find that to be a valid question. 

I believe that all those who like myself participated in the prepara- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty, and in conferences with congres- 
sional leaders about it, will testify that this emphasis was no mere 
lip service. The report of this committee, for example, in discussing 
the treaty provisions calling for consultation among the parties to 
NATO, if one of them felt threatened, expressed the view—and this 
shows how much the U. N. was in the mind of the committee—that 
consultation under NATO “should not be sought unless the United 
Nations for some reason is prevented from dealing with the situation 
giving rise to consultation.” 

That was not limited to the veto-bound Security Council. That 
applied also to the General Assembly. 

Recent discussions concerning regional organizations and in par- 
ticular, SEATO, show that 5 years have brought considerable changes 
in this respect. Whereas the vital relationship between NATO and 
the U. N. was, as I have said, a prime factor of public and official 
concern in 1949, virtually no such attention has been given to the 
relationship between the United Nations and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. 

Even though one welcomes these organizations as bulwarks of the 
peace, there exists an important difference of opinion within the free 
world as to the organic relationship between the regional organiza- 
tions and the United Nations. 

This difference of view revolves about a question vital to the future 
development of both forms of organization, the regional and the 
universal. It is therefore a question vital to our own national inter- 
ests and security. That question is: Should we regard the United 
Nations primarily as a forum for conciliation or persevere in our effort 
to develop its enforcement functions ? 

Senator Bricker said this morning, as I recall his statement, that 
we should give up the enforcement functions of the United Nations. 
He advocated eliminating the enforcement measures and to rely or 
concentrate solely upon its conciliation functions. 

That is a vital consideration. It would be, of course, thoroughly 
debated in a review conference and I think we had better make up 
our own minds at home before we expose our own policies and divi 
sions to international debate. 

These questions, it seems to me, go to the heart of a frank stock- 
taking of our attitude as to the future of the United Nations. 
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It would seem far better not to parade these differences before the 
world forum in which the Soviets would undoubtedly seek to exploit 
our own internal divergencies, as well as those between us and the 
rest of the free world, by attacking the motives of all concerned, by 
appealing to the fears and prejudices of the nonmembers, and the 
uncommitted. It would be much better, it seems to me, to rely upon 
what I think is a more dynamic approach in which we and our closest 

artners would attempt to work out these problems experimentally 
and talk them out quietly. 

I think that is the way of progress and of evolution. This is a far 
different suggestion than to sweep these problems under the rug. 

The vital nature of the question which is thus raised with regard 
to the regional organizations, which I have taken as a dramatic ex- 
ample of the self-examination which a general review conference 
would involve, may be shown, I think, by reference to the undertaking 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to consider an attack upon 
one member an attack upon all, while this has important, very im- 
portant, moral implications, nevertheless, as a legal obligation all 
that it requires is to take such action as we deem necessary. This 
committee said at the time that this meant we were free to exercise 
our honest judgment. 

Are our obligations under the United Nations Charter any greater 
or any less than this? 

Again I stress the fact that as one who worked very hard on the 
NATO, I feel entitled to be a strong defender of it. I do not mean 
tominimize its importance. I think it is important, but its importance 
lies more in its organizational aspects, in the development of a unified 
command and a military basis rather than in this moral obligation. 

The United Nations is, I think, the basic nonaggression pact. Un- 
les NATO and SEATO and the other regional or defense arrange- 
ments are constantly thought of as regional bulwarks of the U. N. 
Charter, they will not add much to the sum total of security in the 
areas they cover. 


DISARMAMENT AND A CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


I would like to turn to another basic issue which would be debated 
in a conference to review the charter, along with these considerations 
Ihave just mentioned relating to regional organizations. That is the 
problem of disarmament. 

Certainly this is an aspect of our national security which would 
obviously be at issue in a charter review conference. There could be 
no doubt whatever that the United Nations is the only forum in which 
discussion of this question could have any practical value. The fact 
that Soviet refusal to agree to any plan involving inspection has dead- 
locked the United Nations from the beginning, does not diminish the 
need to keep negotiations alive and to search constantly for a realistic 
solution. 

However, it is far from clear, to me at least, what a charter review 
conference could do to further agreement on disarmament. 

The source, the cause, the root of the difficulty is, I believe, the 
Soviet Iron Curtain “closed world” concept. Undoubtedly, there is 
every good reason for keeping this fact ever before the mind and the 
conscience of the world. Yet it seems to me that the continual prob- 
ing, exploration, and debating of the numerous very complicated 
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issues involved in any disarmament plan are much more likely to 
create an informed public judgment than would an inconclusive argu. 
ment at a charter review conference. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


I would like to refer also to economic problems. A glance at the 
agenda of any session of the General Assembly reveals the number 
and diversity of economic issues placed before the United Nations, 
These form a catalog of the needs and the aspirations of the under. 
developed countries. They would be raised and exhaustively debated 
at a review conference. 

Nevertheless, in few, if any pronouncements by our governmental 
leaders concerning the scope or the objectives of a charter review con- 
ference is mention made of the economic structure or programs of the 
U.N. Ido not think we could or should control the agenda to pre. 
vent these questions from coming up. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE U. N. 


I should like to mention also the question of the Chinese Communist 
representation in the United Nations. The entire question of Chinese 
representation in the U. N. would be raised in a charter review con- 
ference, in a context which would present both political and legal 
complexities. In fact, it is surprising that with so much talk of a 
charter review conference so little attention has been given to the dis- 
ruptive impact in such a conference of the problem of “who represents 
China.” One does not have to favor seating the Chinese Communist 
representatives in the U. N. I myself do not. One does not have to 
favor such a course to realize that those governments which have 
recognized the Communist regime would not consider it expedient or 
very sensible from their point of view to discuss the basic issues in- 
volved in charter review in a forum which did not include the repre- 
sentatives of the only China they recognize. This has nothing to do 
with the rights or wrongs of the matter. 

Senator Mansriztp. Mr. Ambassador, could I raise a question there! 
Could you tell this committee, offhand, how many members of the 
United Nations at the present time recognize Red China? 

Mr. Gross. The last count I knew about, Senator Mansfield, showed 
it was 14. That I cannot vouch for. It is on the order of 14. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


Now, much has been referred to domestic jurisdiction this morning, 
and quite properly so. It has been a focus of concern and attention 
and will be in this momentous debate concerning this problem. 

As to the domestic jurisdiction question in article 2, paragraph 7, 
I will only say that one must pause a long while to consider the prac 
tical impact of taking up this inflenmable problem in a charter re- 
view conference. 

The whole range of colonial questions is involved. These can hardly 
be discussed in an abstract or a generalized forum. It seems quite 
inevitable that the debate would, in a charter review conference, center 
on a scrutiny of each problem, and would in itself be both inconelu- 
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siveand provocative. It would not, in my judgment, produce a change 
in the language of the charter. It would raise all the questions of 
controversy and inflammation which members of this committee, who 
have served with delegations to the General Assembly, have noted 
for themselves and which do not require belaboring here. 

I refer in passing to such questions as Tunisia, Morocco, South 
Africa, and the rest. 


U. N. MEMBERSHIP—APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION 


The problem of membership is one which, of course, also has been 
justly focused as one of the essential questions regarding the future 
of the United Nations. 

The problem of membership or universality, as it is sometimes called, 
does, it is true, involve a prime issue with respect to the future of the 
United Nations so long as countries of the importance of Japan, Italy, 
Jreland, and others are excluded from membership in this organiza- 
tion. So long as this situation exists, it can hardly hope to achieve 
the fundamental purpose for which it was established. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Ambassador, could I ask another question 
there? Could you tell us offhand how many of the free nations have 
been candidates for membership in the United Nations, and how many 
of the Soviet satellites have been candidates for membership ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there are 19 nations now applicants 
formembership. Five of those are Soviet candidates, as we may call 
them—4 satellites and Outer Mongolia, which we do not generally 
consider a state—and 14 are free world candidates. 

Senator Mansrreip. Could you give the committee the names? As 
far as the Soviet candidates are concerned, you are referring to 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania and the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic ? 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Senator MansrreLp. Now what about the free world nations? 

Mr. Gross. They include—I don’t have the list before me, but I think 
Ican name most of them, sir. They include Japan, Korea, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Ireland, Italy, Finland. Spain and Germany have not 
applied for membership. 

Senator Mansrretp. [ have a copy of the list here. So we will just 
put them in the record here. The free nations who are still candidates 
are Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Finland, Ceylon, Re- 
public of Korea, Nepal, Libya, Japan, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden, Thailand, Pakistan, Yemen, Burma, 
Israel and Indonesia have been successful applicants for admission. 

Mr. Gross. Considering the importance of this question, and one 
would be very foolish indeed to underestimate its significance with re- 
gard to the future of the U. N., the question is, however, what a general 
conference to review the charter could do about it. 

It seems to me, I submit respectfully, that the solution of the prob- 
lem rests upon two factors: One is the Soviet willingness to refrain 
from this thwarting of the majority will by veto and the second is an 
agreement within the free world itself as to the eligibility for mem- 
bership of the Soviet satellites. Actually, neither of these conditions 
exists today. 
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So far as the satellites are concerned, we have, and are continuing— 
that is, the United States Government—to oppose their applications, 
because of article 4 of the charter which states as requirements that 
applicants for membership must conform to certain standards; gs 
cifically, that they must be able and willing to comply with the obliga. 
tions of the charter, and that they must be peace-loving states. 

There is a vast difference of opinion within the free world, however, 
upon this question of the admission of the satellites, and I am by no 
means certain that the United States would find itself among the 
majority in support of our position on that admission. 

As a matter of fact, in a General Assembly, in which I happened 
to be representing the United States on this issue, it was only by invok- 
ing the two-thirds rule that the United States Government was en. 
abled to defeat in the General Assembly the acceptance by a majority 
of the members of the so-called package deal by which all the Soviet 
and most of our applicants would have been admitted. 

In connection with this question as well as others, I submit that it 
must be remembered that the alternative is not to ignore the problem 
nor to minimize it. On the contrary, this very problem comes up at 
every session of the General Assembly, and is thus kept constantly in 
the public consciousness. It is not, I feel, discussion and enlightenment 
which is to be avoided, but rather the frustrating effects of a deadlock 
in an inconclusive general conference to review the charter. 


SMALL STATES’ POSITION ON A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


It is sometimes said that we owe a moral obligation to the small 
states to support the holding of a review conference. 

The requirement at the 10th General Assembly to consider whether 
or not a review conference should be held was intended to satisfy the 
many small states who in San Francisco opposed the veto. But surely 
our moral obligations will not be discharged by prejudging the issue. 
The smaller states, it seems to me, should have an opportunity for a 
free expression of their own choice when the time comes. Actually, I 
believe it fair to say that many of the small states are likely to fear 
the divisive effects of a deadlocked conference more than they fear 
the retention of the veto. 


QUESTION OF DESIRABILITY OF A CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


In any event, they can speak for themselves. I agree with the posi- 
tion of the American Assembly at Arden House in August of 1954 
They felt that the United States attitude should be developed in the 
light of conditions at the time the question arises in the General Assem- 
bly. Ifa majority of the United Nations members support the calling 
of such a conference at the 10th Session of the General Assembly, the 
United States should not oppose it, and in the meantime, by all means, 
public debate and exploration is essential. 

Senator Smiru. I gather from that statement that you feel that we 
should not oppose it, but you are not advocating we should take strong 
steps to bring it about. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, Senator Smith, always conscious of the risk and 
dangers, some of which I have—— 
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Senator Smrru. I think you have done that very well today. 

Mr. Gross. I have submitted today 

Senator Smiru. I think the original dangers are very serious, but 
from your own experiences, I was interested in whether you felt we 
should advocate the conference or whether simply, as you state it now 
as 1 understand it, if the majority of the members want it, we should 
not oppose it. 

Mr. Gross. That is right, Senator Smith. 

Senator Mansrretp. Had you completed your statement, Mr. 
Ambassador ? 


THE U. N. AND THE U. 8. 


Mr. Gross. I would like to end with a brief peroration, if I may, 
because I feel one basic point is missing with regard to our policy. 

In conclusion, I would like to say something that I had not said in 
by opening remarks. That is that the most important element, I 
think, is the moral basis of free world unity. The United Nations 
stands for countless millions as a charter promising equality and 
dignity of the individual under God, and for us, I think, the United 
Nations must remain a symbol and the means of our efforts: (1) To 
build the foundations of a free world, which includes fundamental 
rights and freedom as well as military and strategic security; (2) to 
induce in the Communist leadership a will to abandon their closed 
world concept ; and (3) to explore constantly the settlement of specific 
issues. 

There is really nothing wrong with the existing charter, in my 
judgment at least, which would not be cured by more good-faith com- 
pliance on the part of all concerned. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Senator 
Smith ? 


THE U. N. AND THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


Senator Smirn. I would just like to ask Mr. Gross whether he was 
in accord with the statement I made to Senator Bricker when he was 
testifying here that from my experience some of the dangers that he 
expressed in his well-prepared paper have not really occurred, that 
there is no real danger of the Assembly and the Security Council as 
now set up enforcing upon us anything that would threaten the in- 
violability of the United States Constiution. 

Mr. Gross. I think that your statement was exactly right, Senator 
Smith. I think from my observation, I think it is 7 or 8 years now, 
or longer, of the working of the organization, that I would say it is 
remarkable how the organization has carried out what was its essential 
philosphy, from our point of view, and that is the projection of the 
American tradition, the American standards, into the international 
community. Far from diminishing any of our rights, far from in- 
fringing any rights of American citizens or constitutional freedoms, 
it has, on the contrary, I think without exception worked in just the 
opposite direction. It has in too small a measure in my ‘ed oanet, 
but to some extent at least expanded our concepts of freedom and our 
objectives into the international community. 
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ARTICLE WRITTEN BY MR. GROSS 


Senator Smrru. Did you know that Senator Bricker, on page 4 of 
his remarks, quoted you? I would like for you to comment on that 
paragraph. I will read it: 

Mr. Ernest A. Gross, formerly United States Ambassador to the U. N., wrote 
in the January 1954 issue of Foreign Affairs: “Flexibility is the life blood that 
sustains and perpetuates constitutions.” This, he said, “underlines the adyis. 
ability of letting the United Nations evolve, little by little, case by case.” Mp, 
Gross prefers this constitutional evolution of the charter to formal charter 
amendments. He expressed a fear that formal amendments to the charter 
might raise in the Senate or in the United Nations embarrassing issues eop. 
nected with my proposed constitutional amendment to prevent treaties from 
overriding our Constitution. 

He refers to your article in Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Gross. I would appreciate, Senator Smith, making a very brief 
comment by way of reply to that question. What is in quotation marks 
is accurate. 

There is a slight misunderstanding with regard to the ee 
however, that Senator Bricker draws from the statement that T ex. 
pressed a fear that amendments, formal amendments, might raise 
embarrassing issues in the United States Senate. What I said was 
that some of the new formulas that are suggested for amending the 
charter involve amendments to our own Constitution as well, and I 
pointed out it would be desirable to have the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment controversy settled at home before we threw into an interna- 
tional controversy, an international forum, those domestic issues 
which have not been settled here. That was the context in which I 
made my remarks which are quoted in Senator Bricker’s statement. 
I stand by that. 

Senator Smrru. Thank you. 


QUESTION OF EXERCISE OF POWERS NOT DELEGATED BY CHARTER 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ambassador, I have before me four of the 
suggestions by Senator Bricker and I would like your comments on 
each one. The first suggestion was to amend the U. N. Charter to 
provide that the United Nations shall not exercise any power not 
expressly delegated by the charter. What would you have to say 
that? 

Mr. Gross. Well, I think that an amendment of that sort, it seems 
to me, would be wholly unnecessary. The United Nations does not 
exercise any power not expressly delegated by the charter. 

Of course, it begs the question in that what would be expressly 
delegated would be open to all the debate and all the question of con- 
struction which the present charter, or any charter of a club or a 
church or a city or a nation is subject to. 

There cannot be a precise formulation in any basic document. Sen- 
ator Bricker objects to calling this a constitution because of the world 
government implications which he reads into that term. I myself 
do not agree in the slightest with world government advocates, who 
know of my objections to much of their approach and philosophy. 

The point is that any basic document, call it what you will, must 
have a general formulation of principle. To say that nothing except 
expressly delegated power can be used by the U. N. would raise a 
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uestion of reformulating every clause of the charter which deals 
with anything important. That is the trouble with that. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Senator MAnsrFieLp. His second suggested charter revision was to 
amend the domestic jurisdiction clause of the charter, article 2, para- 
graph 7, to provide that the United Nations shall not interfere by 
treaty or otherwise in matters which are essentially domestic in char- 
acter; and to amend the human nae provisions of the charter, 
article 55 and 56, to provide that fundamental human rights are mat- 
ters of purely domestic concern. As I recall now, you did touch on 
that previously. Would you care to make any further comments? 

Mr. Gross. Just this: That with the first part of that it seems to 
me that is what the present charter intends. It does say that matters 
which are essentially domestic shall not be interfered in by the United 
Nations. 

The real meat of that coconut is, I think, in the second part of 
the suggestion, and there, of course, one comes to a fundamental dif- 
ference of view as to what international security rests upon. Those 
who seek to draw the line between military or political posture and an 
economic or human rights posture, if I may call it that on the other 
hand, misread the problem which confronts us in the world today. I 
should think that to attempt to amend the charter so as to provide 
that fundamental human rights are matters of purely domestic con- 
cern would set us back many centuries even beyond what has become 
traditional international law with regard to matters such as, to cite an 
example, the slave trade which has been regarded as a matter of 
international concern from time immemorial. I do not know what 
Senator Bricker means by fundamental human rights, but if they 
exclude the right of the United Nations to deal with such matters 
as slave labor or the slave trade, I would think it goes much too far. 

Senator Smiru. Might I ask this further question right here? I 
think this is what Senator Bricker has in mind. Would any action 
taken by the General Assembly be binding on the United States in a 
matter that was of its own domestic concern? Certainly I realize 
that there are things that are borderline. But can you have any 
binding action that would not require a treaty or something else that 
would have to go through our constitutional processes in order to be 
binding on the United States? 

Mr. Gross. No, sir; I think your statement on that before, Senator, 
was exactly right. 

Senator Smiru. I think that is important. I made the statement 
at one of our hearings that there was nothing that the U. N. could do 
that bound the United States that would not have to come back for 
ratification in accordance with our constitutional processes. Well, 
some of the people present at those hearings were saying that the U. N. 
could take actions which would bind the United States, and that 
our people would have no say. Well, I am sure I am right on my 
thinking on this matter; if I am not, I wish you could correct me. 

Mr. Ghose. I agree with you thoroughly, Senator Smith. 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM U.N. 






Senator Mansrievp. The third suggestion of Senator Bricker wag 
to amend the charter to provide that U. N. members would have the 
right to withdraw. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. We have the right to withdraw. The charter 
deliberately omits a specific declaration or statement of the right to 
withdraw simply because in San Francisco it was considered by the 
future members of the U. N., that it would rather encourage states to 
use the right of withdrawal under petty pressures or provocation due 
to internal dissensions and what not. I have no doubt, for example, 
that it might have encouraged perhaps some of the Arab States to 
withdraw at the time of Palestine—I am just citing that as an example 
which was not necessarily thought of at San Francisco. 

We have the right to withdraw, and it was expressly reserved in 
San Francisco by a formal statement and nobody would dispute it and 
there would be no practical way from precluding us from doing it if 
we wished to do so. 
































ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 






Senator MANSFIELD. Senator Bricker also suggested that chapter 7 
and related articles dealing with enforcement issues be deleted; you 
touched on that in the course of your prepared statement, Mr, 
Ambassador. Do you have any further comments to make on that! 

Mr. Gross. No; except to say I think that would take away from the 
United Nations its lungs just as I think cutting out the human rights 
provision would take out its heart. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Any more questions, Senator Smith? 

Thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for your testimony. It will receive 
very serious consideration. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you very much. 

Senator MANSFIELD. The committee will stand adjourned, to meet 
at 2 o’clock in the Foreign Relations Committee Room in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the Subcommittee recessed until 2 
p. m. April 20, 1955.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Mansfield (presiding), Sparkman, Wiley, and 
Aiken. 

Senator MAnsFrieLD. The meeting will come to order. Our first wit- 
ness is our former colleague, Hon. Jerry Voorhis, who is now executive 
director of the Cooperative League of the USA. 














STATEMENT OF JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Voornts. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for 
giving me a chance to appear this afternoon. My name is Jerry 
Voorhis and I am executive director of the Cooperative League of the 
United States. 
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NO ALTERNATIVE TO PEACE 


We come before the committee to say a few rather simple things. 
In the first place, we think that the President was right when he said 
there is at present no alternative to peace. By this we mean that while 
we recognize the manifold problems and the tremendous difficulties 
of establishing a structure of peace in the world, nonetheless we think 
that as the full import of modern weapons is borne in upon the people, 
all around the world, that there is a greater and greater realization 
that if world war ILI is allowed to happen, no nation can come out of 
it and escape utter devastation. We furthermore are conscious of the 
fact that democracy, freedom and all the institutions that we Ameri- 
cans hold dear, thrive in peace and are threatened by the circumstances 
of war, whereas dictatorship, communism, and fascism are actually 
bred by and helped by war. 

At the last biennial Congress, the Cooperative League of the 
United States passed a resolution in which it gave full support to the 
United Nations and the purposes for which it was established. 

The United Nations, in our view, is a first essential and the founda- 
tion upon which a structure of peace can be erected. 

Now, why do we say this? 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL BODY TO OVERCOME DANGER OF WAR 


We say it first because we believe that the United Nations has ac- 
complished a considerable amount, already, but we say it more funda- 
mentally because it is the only international body now in existence, 
and because we believe that if the danger of war is to be overcome, 
some international body has got to do it and if the United Nations 
were not in being, we would have to go to work and erect another 
one. 

We know that the United Nations cannot, as presently constituted, 
provide the full security which is its own primary aim, and therefore 
our organization supported specifically such defense measures of the 
United States as may be necessary to the protection of free institu- 
tions in our own and other free nations. We know that we must re- 
main strong in our own defense and in the defense of the free world 
so long as the present world situation exists and so long as aggression 
remains a threat. 

We also know that this country can work for and take leadership 
for a world order in which peace could be secured far better if it is 
ina strong position than it can if it is in a weak one. 

Now, the United Nations is in being and our own defenses cer- 
tainly haven’t been neglected and aren’t being neglected, we believe, 
and yet the present world situation grows more serious perhaps with 
each passing day. 


INADEQUACY OF U. N. AS PRESENTLY CONSTITUTED 


Why is this? Some people will say it is because of blunders in the 
United Nations and others will say it is because of mistakes that are 
made by this side or the other government, and I suppose both are 
true, but we believe that the fundamental reason is that the United 
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Nations as presently constituted is inadequate to the task, becaug 
it hasn’t the strength to do the job that will have to be done. 

















































UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 





Our organization passed this further resolution: 


We believe the time is at hand when the United States should take the morgj 
leadership before the world and call for the adoption of a plan that will fop. 
ever prevent the horrible danger of mass destruction of human life in ap 
atomic war. 

To proceed toward this objective, we urge the United States Government to 
(1) present to the United Nations a program for universal disarmament, ep. 
forceable through adequate inspection, policing and control within and upon 
all nations; (2) work to strengthen and improve the structure of the Uniteg 
Nations in such a manner as may be necessary to enable it to administer ang 
enforce such universal disarmament among all nations. 

The Senate passed a resolution much like this a couple years ago 
and I believe by unanimous vote. We are conscious of the very im- 
portant work that this commitee has done, both under the chairman. 
ship of Senator Wiley and under the chairmanship of Senator 
George. 

We can’t see but that the one basic essential to ridding the world 
of its present Sword of Damocles is universally enforceable disarm- 
ament. We don’t think this can be achieved by a mere agreement or 
a treaty. We don’t think it will work at all in the present situation, 
unless it is an enforceable, foolproof scheme, as both of our last two 
Presidents have called it, so aptly, I think. 

We in the Cooperative League are certainly not experts capable of 
blueprinting a secure and just program of disarmament. We are 
not experts in the complex political field of effective world organiza- 
tion. We are just ordinary people, and like ordinary people around 
the world, we go about our work from day to day with a deep-rooted 
fear in our hearts. 

Whatever it is going to take—and we believe the price may be 
one that involves things that we wouldn’t like to do—we think that 
the paramount objective of American policy must be and that all 
nations in the world must recognize it as such, to use every resouree 
at our command to bring about the adoption of a program that can 
secure peace in the world. 

Now, how, where, and by what manner it is to be done, we don’t pre 
sume to say, but sooner or later, it has to be done. This generation 
has an inescapable obligation. It took on that obligation when it 
mined the depths of God’s universe and took from it the latest power 
that has been locked there from the beginning of time. 
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LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 





The world of before Hiroshima is gone and it is not coming back, 
and our duty is to live with courage, realism and vision, in the world 
as it really is to day, and not try to deceive ourselves into a 
that we can return to the gay nineties again, and operate as we coul 
then. 

We have to have 20th century political institutions both national 


and international to cope with 20th century military and political 
problems. 
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There was a committee of the Illinois Manufacturers Association 
that'went to Europe not very long ago and came home with a rather 
disturbing report. They said that they thought that the Communists 
were winning the race for the minds and confidence of the rank and 
fle of some European people, especially in Europe and France. I 
was there last summer myself and I am not sure I agree with that, 
but in any event the committee urged—and I quote from their re- 
port : 

That the United States develop and vigorously advocate a comprehensive 

am for peace which can be easily understood by the people of all nations 

and which will place the Russians on the defensive and demonstrate clearly 

to all concerned, and particularly to the people of Europe, that the peaceful 

tenses of the Russians are phony and insincere, and that the United States 
is the real and dependable advocate of peace. 

That is the close of the quotation from the report of the Tllinois 
Manufacturers Association. 

If such a policy and plan were actually adopted by the United 
States it could win the moral leadership that this Nation ought to 

ss, and which the world certainly needs to have it possessed. 
Bat what kind of a plan would do the job? 

Now, I know, of course—and I need not tell this distinguished com- 
mittee—that the United States has tried; that we advanced the 
Acheson-Lilienthal proposal and we advanced the Baruch proposal 
and we advanced the proposals of President Truman and President 
Eisenhower and most recently the atoms for peace proposal. 

One of these days I am convinced that from somewhere—and I 
covet it from our own country—a proposal will develop and will 
come forth which will catch fire among the people cron the world 


who are today in ae terror. 


It is the responsibility of this generation to choose and decide 
whether atomic power is to be used to destroy civilization or whether 
it is to be used to build a world of unheard of plenty and peace. We 
can’t escape that responsibility, however much we try. 

One way not to take the responsibility is to just go on doing like we 
have been through the vears before we came into this age. 


“PEACE GROUPS” 


I think part of the answer is fairly plain. First, we have to do 
something that has never been done before. This is so because wars 
have never been stopped before, they have never been prevented by the 
methods that have been used before. Secondly, I think we have to do 
something that will beenough. It has to be enough to control weapons 
which are capable of destroying civilization. Such weapons never 
existed before, but other weapons have. And in order to survive man 
has, in every age, created political institutions and laws and “peace 
groups,” as the sociologists call them. The scope of these institutions 
and laws has always been determined by the destructive power of the 
weapons of war. 

The law has to be strong enough and broad enough to keep people 
from destroying each other “within” each society or peace group. A 
peace group is a society of people who have decided they “can’t afford” 
to settle their disputes by violence, and who therefore have created 
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governments and law to prevent any member of that society to tise 
violence in inflic ting his will on others. 

Winston Churchill has recently said that there is perhaps comi 
about a dawning consciousness in the world on the part of people that 
we have come to the place where we can’t afford to use this kind of 
weapons in a war. The nation, so far, is the biggest formal peace 
group that has been created but actually the British Commonwealth jg 
a peace group, Canada and the United States is a peace group, I would 
hope : and believe that the Western Hemisphere is pretty close to one, 
and maybe the European coal and steel community is beginning to 
be one. If our Nation could win the unquestioned support of all the 
doubtful nations in the world, then I believe the one bloc—namely 
the Communist bloc, which certainly is not a member of this peace 
group—might be backed into a corner where it would have to yield, 

The only action that will be enough in a day of weapons that will 
destroy all nations is the creation of a peace group that includes al] 
nations, This requires establishment of enforceable law in the world 
that will prevent any member of the world society of nations from 
using war or aggression against any other one. 

I think in the next place it is obvious that our danger mounts, be- 
‘sause with the weapons that are now being dev eloped, it 1s quite evi- 
dent that surprise 1s so important an element in any military advan- 
tage. Therefore, to accomplish anything, you have to remove that 
danger, and this is why we have said that we thought that universal 
enforceable, foolproof disarmament was the only basis. 

Now, the choice seems to be pretty clear today, between life and 
death, law and chaos, new institutions, or old, old war. 

The coming of peace and the ending of the terrible fear that 
shrouds the life of every human being depends on the full realization 
of that fact by the people. Upon that realization and upon the 
conviction that the institutions of peace must be built, depends most 
of our hopes. 

It never happened before that an armament race had any ultimate 
result except the war for which it was preparing. Either this arma- 
ment race will proceed, or else in will stop one of the two. It isn't 
going to stop automatically. It will be stopped by the statesmanlike 
action of great people, doing great things. 


CONTINUED UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN U. N. SUPPORTED 


We, therefore, would hope for general policies on the part of 
the United States Government, toward the ends that I have tried 
briefly to describe. We would continue to support United States 
participation in the United Nations, and recognition of the fact 
that one reason the United Nations has not itself. accomplished more 
than it has is not because of its strength, or because of any power that 
is taken away from anybody, but because of its basic weakness. 

We do not advocate for one moment unilateral] disarmament but we 
do believe that universal, enforceable disarmament is the key to peace. 
We think there is no alternative to peace at present. Not that we 
don’t believe that we must be ready to defend what we hold dear 
because we know we must. But because we are very fearful that the 
very act of defense in a modern war would itself destroy most of what 
we are trying to defend. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman. I have summarized the printed state- 
ment to some degree. — Pg 

Senator SPARKMAN (presiding). Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Voorhis follows :) 


TesTIMONY OF JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
UNITED STATES 


My name is Jerry Voorhis. I am the executive director of the Cooperative 
League of the United States. I thank you for this opportunity to bring before this 
committee the views of my organization on the question of world peace through 
world organization. 

I would like to make it clear at the start that the members of the Cooperative 
League are aware of the manifold problems involved in this subject which you 
are considering. No one of us thinks that there is an easy solution to these 
problems. ; 

Nevertheless, in this atomic-hydrogen-cobalt age, we find ourselves deeply 
concerned with the paramount need to discover the means by which to abolish 
from the face of the earth war and the threat of war. 

Our concern has led us to formulate together certain basic principles upon 
which we believe permanent world peace can be founded. 

At its last biennial congress the Cooperative League of the United States 
gave expression to the first of these principles in the following words: 

“The Cooperative League gives full support to the United Nations and the 
purposes for which it was established.” 

The United Nations, Mr. Chairman, is, in our view, the first essential, the 
foundation on which the structure of true peace can be erected. 

We know, however, that the United Nations cannot as yet provide that full 
security which is its primary aim. My organization is, therefore, on record 
as supporting “such defense measures of the United States as may be necessary 
to the protection of free institutions in our own and other free nations.” We 
recognize that we must remain strong in our own defense so long as aggression 
remains a threat. 

The members of the organization I represent stand by this second principle, 
because they know also that this country can negotiate a stronger world organi- 
zation with potentially hostile powers only if it is militarily, economically and 
morally strong enough to do so without appeasement. 

The United Nations is in being. Our defenses have not been neglected by our 
government. Yet, Mr. Chairman, the present word crisis grows more serious 
with each passing day. In its policy statement, the Cooperative League de- 
clares : 

“We believe the time is at hand when the United States should take the moral 
leadership before the world and call for the adoption of a plan that will forever 
prevent the horrible danger of mass destruction of human life in an atomic war. 

“To proceed toward this objective we urge the United States Government to: 

“(1) Present to the United Nations a program for universal disarmament, 
enforceable through adequate inspection, policing and control within and 
upon all nations; 

“(2) Work to strengthen and improve the structure of the United Nations 
in such a manner as may be necessary to enable it to administer and enforce 
such universal diarmament among all nations.” 

You will see, Mr. Chairman, that our third principle rests on the belief that 
universal, enforceable disarmament is the key to the abolition of war. 

We in the Cooperative League are not experts capable of blueprinting a secure 
and just program of disarmament for all nations. We are not experts in the 
complex political field of effective world organization. 

We are the ordinary folk of this country, who like the ordinary folk of all 
countries these days, go about our ordinary work with a clutch of fear at our 
hearts. Over our shoulders we see the ever-darkening shadows of unreconciled 
differences dividing the world. Out of the corners of our eyes we glance fear- 
~v to see if yet the blinding flash of violence uncontrolled is bursting at our 

ack s, 

We are the ordinary folk and we are fearful of the danger we are in, but we 
are everlastingly rooted in the democratic tradition that every citizen of this 
country has the right and the duty to feel and to express his responsibility for 
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whatever course must be taken by our Government to avert disaster and get yg 
on the way to peace. 

We are convinced that war must be abolished through universal, enforceabje 
disarmament. However long and difficult this task, we believe it must be begun, 
and begun now. 

Whatsoever it takes—and we are aware that it may take much that we might 
rather not give—the Cooperative League is pledged in its policy statement, “tp 
support every move to further strengthen the United Nations until it beeo 
a world agency capable of maintaining peace at all times and under all cireym. 
stances.” 

This generation has an inescapable obligation. It thrust that obligation op 
itself when it mined the depths of God’s universe and took from there the lategt 
power of the atom which has been locked in each particle of matter since the 
beginning of time. ‘ 

The pre-Hiroshima world is gone. It can never come back. Our obvious duty 
is to live with courage, realism and vision in the world as it really is today, 

A committee of the Illinois Manufacturers Association has just returned from 
Europe. In their report they state that “Russia is winning the race for the 
minds and confidence of the rank and file of European people, particularly jp 
Italy and France.” To change this alarming trend the committee makes a recom. 
mendation so fundamental, so inescapable to anyone who thinks, and so neces. 
sary to the survival of free institutions if not of mankind itself, that it deserves 
the attention of every American. 

The committee urged “that the United States develop and vigorously advocate 
a comprehensive program for peace which can be easily understood by the people 
of all nations and which will place the Russians on the defensive and demon- 
strate clearly to all concerned, and particularly to the people of Europe, that the 
peaceful pretenses of the Russians are phony and insincere, and that the United 
States is the real and dependable advocate of peace.” 

If such a policy and plan were actually adopted by the United States, it could 
win back the moral leadership which this Nation ought to possess. But what 
kind of plan for peace would do the job Let us see. 

Man has seized for his own use the latent power that has been in each particle 
of matter from the beginning of time. 

A new age has come upon the earth and all its people. It is not comparable 
to any age before this. For man now possesses the power to destroy himself. 

Atomic power can build a new civilization of unheard of plenty and peace for 
all the children of men. 

Or atomic power can destroy the civilization we now have, all the progress of 
centuries, and most of the human race as well. 

It is the responsibility of this generation to choose and decide which it shall 
be. That responsibility is inescapable, immediate, terrible. 

Upon our action depends directly the hope of our children to live at all. We 
had no right to bring them into the world unless we are prepared to let them 
live in it. All we need to do to deny them that right by our own hand and 
choice is—nothing. 

If we do nothing—if we fail to take positive, bold, new, courageous—yes dan- 
gerous—action fit for the times in which we live, we doom the earth to be cracked 
by bombing and our children to death. 

The bombs of world war III, if we continue to allow it to come closer and closer, 
will bury our children and their right to life in the rubble of dead cities. The 
thoughtful among us only hope that all the family will be at home together on 
the night the bombs fall. 

And fall they will unless we act, act now and in the years immediately ahead, 
act with an indomitable will and the courage of desperation. 

The answer is plain to any clear-headed person with a little courage. 

We must do something that has never been done before. This is so because 
wars have never been stopped before. War has never been prevented by the 
methods we are using now. Never. 

Second, we must do something that will be enough. It must be enough to con- 
trol weapons capable of destroying the whole earth. Such weapons never existed 
before. But other weapons have. And in order to survive, thus far, man has, i 
every age, created political institutions and laws and peace groups, as the sociole 
gists call them. The scope of these institutions and laws has always been 
determined by the destructive power of weapons of war. The law has to be 
strong enough and broad enough to keep people from destroying each other 
within each society or peace group. A peace group is a society of people who 
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pave decided they can’t afford to settle their disputes by violence, and who there- 
fore have created governments and law to prevent any member of that society 
from using violence to inflict his will on others. The biggest formal peace group 
go far created by man is the nation. But actually, we have progressed beyond 
that point because Canada and the United States are actually a peace group. 
8 is the British Commonwealth. The European Coal and Steel Community may 
pe the beginning of another one. 

The only action that will be enough in a day of weapons that can destroy all 
nations is the creation of a peace group that includes all nations. This requires 
establishment of enforceable law in the world that can prevent any member of 
the world society of nations from using war or aggression against any other one. 

Third, we must take the essential step within the next few years. After that 
will probably be too late. That first essential step is universal enforceable 
foolproof disarmament of all nations. This has been proposed by statesmen 
of every nation. It has been proposed because it is logical, inescapable if we 
are to have peace at all. There is deep distrust in the world—distrust of Russia 
by the United States for example—which will not be quickly done away with. 
But the fear of aggression by any nation can be ended for all nations by uni- 
yersal enforceable disarmament. Maybe this would be enough. Maybe not. 
Only the future can tell. But enforceable disarmament will require a united 
political institute strong enough to do the enforcing. Can the United Nations 
be strengthened to such a point? Certainly, if we have the will to do it, beginning 
with firm policy to that end on the part of the United States. 

To such a cause there is but one alternative—not two or three. 

Our choice today is between life and death, law and chaos, new institutions 
or old, old war. 

The coming of peace and the ending of the terrible fear that shrouds the 
life of every human being depend on the full realization of that fact by the 
people. Upon that realization and upon the conviction that the institutions of 
peace must be built depend all our hopes. , 

For the people, misled and cruelly deceived by the irresponsible, blind, and 
foolish, now believe there is another alternative. We seem to believe that Ameri- 
eans are so favored a people that we can go on indefinitely enjoying our high 
standard of gadgets, doing as we please, as we did in the 19th century—and 
relying on mutual fear among the nations to keep the peace. We seem to be- 
lieve they can hide indefinitely behind a pile of hydrogen bombs—if only it is 
big enough. 

Never in all history of man has such a thing been done by any nation. There 
is not one single reason in either logic or in history to expect.a cold war to 
end in any other way except a hot war. Not unless some new step is taken—some 
step never taken before—to prevent it. 

Every armament race in history has ended in war. We are in the middle 
of the biggest of all armament races and the most explosive one. Peace hangs 
today by the slender thread of hope that there will not be a single berserk or be- 
fuddled or lost pilot in either the American or Russian air force. 

The alternative to the general course of action here proposed is plain before 
us. Unless the armament race is stopped there is only one possibility—for it 
togoon. As it does so, national economics will become more and more strained, 
until at last they break. Taxation—for no productive purpose, but to finance 
desperate attempts to provide an impossible national security—will become 
higher and even higher. As the power to kill one another is increased, suspicion, 
distrust, hate, and readiness to leap to armed retaliation at the least provocation, 
Will become greater. One freedom of the people after another will be sacrificed 
on the altar of national fear. Until at last the war comes—and atomic and 
hydrogen bombs fall on every major city of all the major nations of the world. 
No one has ever so much as suggested as yet that there can be any adequate 
defense against atomic weapons. 

The war cannot be won by any nation, least of all a free one. It will be a 
contest to see whose bombs first destroy the greater part of the civilization which 
countless generations have built. At best, the last surviving nation will face 
the necessity of policing and feeding an entire devastated world. Free institu- 
tions like those we value so dearly in our countries could not survive such a war. 
It would itself breed communism and dictatorship. 

The establishment of world law and enforceable world disarmament by a 
World political institution is fraught with danger. It will involve sacrifice. But 
besides the dangers, death, and sacrifice of all we hold dear in world war III, the 
danger of doing the one right act for our times becomes insignificant. 
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The great effort of our times must be the drive of many people for the sheer 
survival of human life on this earth. It is an effort to prevent mankind from 
dying by his own hand, to prevent the ultimate crime against the fact of God, 
the destruction of his greatest and highest work. 

The God-given rights of men, women, and children to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness stand today in even greater danger than ever before jg 
history. 

This is so because of the weapons that our generation has created. 

Until this generation meets its solemn responsibility to make world war Ij 
impossible, every freedom of Americans will continue to be in danger and the 
burden of the armament race will become even greater. 

World war III will continue to be a danger on each tomorrow just as ] 
as any nation can commit an attack or an aggression against any other nation, 
and just as long as every nation can add to its arms daily ever more costly, 
frightful, and destructive weapons. 

An act of greatess is required of us—an act as great as our dangers are great, 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 

Senator Witey. I want tocompliment Jerry Voorhis. I have heard 
him speak on a number of occasions. I think last night was the last 
time. I hear him again now on another subject and he is always 
thought-provoking. 


THE U. N. AND WORLD PROBLEMS 


Of course, I have always said that you could put the best automobile 
in the world in the hands of a drunken man and it wouldn’t be a very 
good automobile very long. The United Nations is a fine instrumen- 
tality. The question is whether or not the mechanics, or machinations, 
or whatever you want to call them, are of the quality that will make for 
peace, or whether the people they represent are of the quality who want 
peace. 

Long ago, the prophet spoke of the carnal mind in men. Our prob 
lem, of course, is to get the individuals among the nations so educated 
to the desire of peace and the fear of war that they will do anything to 
accomplish peace. 

The thing I wanted to ask you, Jerry, was this. In this world of 
ours, we have a great many economic disarrangements and a lot of 
people are striving for the upper level. There are nations where only 
a few own everything, and the many are living under submarginal 
conditions. Necessarily, we find ferment there. 

When the few will not recognize their responsibility to their broth- 
ers, you have a situation where revolution and strife are liable to exist. 
That is one of our problems and that is one of the problems of the 
United Nations. 

Then, of course, we have the various racial groups. In the Near 
East you have the question there of the Israelis and the Arabs. The 
United Nations has done a pretty good job up to the present. 

You then have the question of colonialism. 

You then have the question of communism. 

You have the awakening of nations in the Far East, who are ina 
sort of semivoleanic condition. Allthat presents the general problem. 
Tt is not the fault of the United Nations that those conditions exist 
They exist in spite of the United Nations, and the United Nations isan 
instrumentality where 60 nations of the earth gather in their represen- 
tative capacity to see if they can find the remedies. 
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[ understand from your statement that you want to maintain this 
institution and make it more effective, to see if it can find remedies, in 
spite of these world conditions that exist. 

Mr. Voornis. Exactly, Senator. Yes. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Senator Mansfield? 

Senator Mansrrevp. Jerry, as always, it is a pleasure to have you 
before us, to get the benefit of your views. I am happy that you could 
find the time to come and give us your advice on this matter, 1 know 
of your long enduring interest in the United Nations and the cause of 
world peace, and I am certain that the committee will derive great 
benefit from the testimony you have given us. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vooruis. ‘Thank you, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Aiken ? 

Senator ArkeN. I have no questions. I join in the respect which 
themembers of this committee have for the witness. 

Senator SrparKMAN. I appreciate that. 

Jerry, we are glad to have had you with us. Jerry and I entered the 
House “of Repr esentatives at the same time and had the pleasure of 
erving together several years. I know what a very efficient and 
earnest. worker he is in all subjects. You have given us a very fine 
paper and we all appreciate it. 

Mr. Voornis. Thank you, Senator. The only difference between 
you and me is, I got defeated and you got elected to the Senate. 

Senator Witry. You are not doing so poorly. 

Mr. Vor REIS, Thank you very much. 

Senator Sparkman. Our next witness is Francis J. McNamara, 
director of ‘the American Sovereignty Campaign of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, accompanied by Mr. Omar Ketchum, director of the 
National Legislative Service of the same organization. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. McNAMARA, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
SOVEREIGNTY CAMPAIGN, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS; AC- 
COMPANIED BY OMAR B. KETCHUM, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Kercnum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like the privilege of presenting the witness for the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars today. We have invited to come before this com- 
mittee, Mr. Francis J. McNamara, who is the director of our Ameri- 
can Sovereignty Campaign, who had a distinguished war record in 
the intelligence and in the infantry during World War II, and who 
for many years has devoted his time and effort to the problem dealing 
with the conflict for the minds of men. I consider Mr. McNamara a 
deep student of this, and a very sound interpreter of the position of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He has prepared what I think is one 
of the finest statements that could possibly come from our organiza- 
tion, and is prepared to give a summary of less than 10 minutes, con- 
cerning this statement. I hope the committee will have an opportunity 
to read this statement in full before the final decision is made on the 
floor of the Senate, as to what action shall be taken on charter revision. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to present 
Francis J. McNamara. 
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Senator Sparkman. Let me say the entire statement will be printed 
in the hearings, even though you say he will just summarize it, 

Mr. Kercuum. We want to put the whole statement in but it wil] 
take over 10 minutes and we don’t want to take more than 10 minutey 
time of the committee. 

Senator Mansrretp. I want to say to Omar that I am delighted 
he could come before the committee and say a few words in behalf 
of the gentleman to represent the VFW on this important question, 

I think you should know that many VFW posts throughout the 
country have sent witnesses to appear before this subcommittee and 
have made their views known in no uncertain language. 

Mr. Kercuum. I might say, Senator Mansfield, that we have had 
the privilege of assisting some of those comrades in the field who haye 
appeared before the committee in the field, furnishing them with cer. 
tain background information, in conformity with the national conven- 
tions of the organization. We are very proud of our able representa. 
tives in the field who can come before the committee and present the 
views of the organization. 

I think I might mention in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that we repre- 
sent 1,250,000 men who served on foreign soil and hostile waters, in 
some campaign or expedition in which this country has been involved, 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. McNamara, you may proceed in your om 
way. 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
because, as Mr. Ketchum, our national legislative director, has pointed 
out, the statement the Veterans of Foreign Wars is presenting on 
United N fations Charter revision would take more than 10 minutes to 
read, I will limit myself to a few observations on that statement, 
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CHARTER REVIEW RECOMMENDATIONS OF VFW 





Half the recommendations for charter revision contained in the 
VFW statement call for clarification, and more exact definition of 
articles in the existing U. N. Charter, rather than for completely new 
amendments. Recommended is a more exact definition of the nature 
of the United Nations, what the United Nations and its charter are, 
and also what they are not; a clarification of just what are the internal 
affairs of member states in which the U. N. is not permitted to inter- 
vene; a more exact, stricter article on charter revision, and a statement 
of the general right of withdrawal from the United Nations. 

















DESIRABILITY OF PRECISENESS AND DEFINITENESS IN CHARTER LANGUAGE 









Recommendations of this type have been made by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, because we seem to be living in an age in which words 
no longer have very exact meanings. The Communists have corrupted 
certain words in our language to such an extent that at least when used 
by Moscow’s lynchmen, these words have little or no meaning, and are 
even subject to varying ‘interpretations when used by non-Communists. 
We seem to be approaching a kind of 1984 era, in which black can 
mean white, and love can mean hate. For this reason, it is of great 
importance that every word in the U. N. Charter be as precise and as 
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definite as —_ and that every privilege conferred on the U. N. 
by its member states be spelled out as exactly as our language will 
it. 

Each article in the charter should mean the same thing, with little 
or no possibility of misinterpretation to the people of this country, 
to the Senate of the United States, to officials of the United Nations, 
and to the delegates and people of the various member states. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT AND UNITED STATES SOVEREIGNTY 


The VFW is firmly opposed to world government and all efforts to 
turn the United Nations into a global superstate. A number of or- 
jzations, some American and others international in scope, have 
appeared before this committee and recommended charter revision 
proposals that would pave the way for such a development. 

the VFW, and we are convinced, too, that the majority of the 
American people don’t want to wake up some day to discover because 
of ambiguity in the wording of the U. N. Charter, a majority or con- 
troling bloc in the organization has decided that in ratifying the 
charter the United States Senate has traded away the sovereignty or 
the fundamental rights of the citizens of this country. 

The danger of this possibility is emphasized by two facts. First, 
there have been charges made that the U. N. and its affiliated agencies 
have intervened in the domestic affairs of member states and that the 
Security Council has made in at least one case a “twisted interpreta- 
tion” of the U. N. Charter. 

Second, the United States Constitution does not state specifically 
whether it or a treaty is to be the supreme law of this land, when there 
isa conflict between the two. The Supreme Court has not yet handed 
down a final ruling on this troublesome and most disturbing question. 
Until such time as the Supreme Court rules in favor of the Constitu- 
tion, or the Bricker amendment is passed and adopted, it certainly 
behooves the people of this Nation, through their representatives in 
the U. N., to see that the U. N. Charter is so written that it cannot 
threaten the sovereignty of this Nation, or the constitutional rights 
of its citizens. 

OTHER CHARTER REVISION PROPOSALS 


The other charter revision proposals made in the submitted state- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, call for stronger expulsion 
provisions, with penalties for nations that aid aggressors, and for 
depriving the Soviet Union of its unfair three-vote advantage in the 
United Nations. 

It may be said that these are anti-U. S.S. R. recommendations. This 
istrue only in a limited sense. They are, rather, recommendations for 
strengthening the U. N., and preserving its integrity—recommenda- 
tions, the need for which has been pointed up during the past 10 years 
by the intransigeance of the Soviet Union, and its repeated flouting of 
the principles of the U. N. Charter. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN “CHARTER” AND CONSTITUTION 


Now, I would like to emphasize here that word “charter.” Some 
people are now claiming that the U. N. is a constitution or they are 
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implying that the charter is a constitution. There is a vast differenc, 
between the two words. 


To quote from our submitted statement. 


The U. N. is merely an “organization.” It is not a government a semigoverp. 
ment or a supergovernment. It was created by a treaty, which is an agreement 
between sovereign nations. The U. N. operates under the “Charter of the Unite 
Nations.” 

A charter is a written grant from a higher authority conferring privileges 
on an organization, a corporation, or an individual. The granting of a charter 
presupposes higher authority on the part of the grantor. Inasmuch as the Uy 
operates under a charter or a statement of privileges conferred on it by the 
member States, it is a lesser body created by the superior, and sovereign states, 

A constitution, unlike a charter, is a system of fundamental principles by 
which a nation, state, or group is governed. The word “constitution” implies 
government and therefore power over subjects or citizens. Because the U. ¥. 
is not a government and was never intended to be one it is wrong to refer to the 
U. N. Charter as a constitution or to credit it with any of the attributes of 
constitution. The U. N. is, as the charter states, an “organization * * * baged 
on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its members.” 


SUPPORT FOR U. N. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars has supported the United Nations 
since its founding in 1945. I believe it will continue to support it and 
its principles as long as the U. N. remains what it was originally con- 
ceived to be: An organization of independent sovereign states work. 
ing to bring about and preserve peace in this world. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to thank you 
and other members of the subcommittee for the courtesy you have 
shown to me and to other members of our organization in allowing us 
to present our views on this subject. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you very much. 

Senator Witry? 

Senator Witry. No questions. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrieup. I have heard your statement, Mr. McNamara, 
with a great deal of interest, and I am glad the prepared statement of 
the VF W goes into more detail. I am sure the members of this com- 
mittee will look at the recommendations of that great organization 
with much interest. 

Senator SparkMANn. Thank you very much, Mr. McNamara. 

Mr. McNamara. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McNamara follows :) 


STATEMENT OF 
FRANCIS J. MCNAMARA, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY CAMPAIGN 
OF THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has requested this opportunity 
to offer its views on revision of the U. N. Charter because of its great interest 
in the United Nations. Our organization sent technical advisers to the founding 
conference of the U. N. in San Francisco in 1945, and will send delegates to the 
10th anniversary celebration of the founding of the U. N. to be held in San 
Francisco this June. ‘ 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is interested in a just peace and it realizes that 
such a peace can be effected only by the cooperation of nations that believe in 
both justice and peace. The United Nations was set up as an organization of 
such sovereign nations. For that reason the VFW has supported it and its 
principles and will continue to do so as long as the U. N. remains an association 
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of sovereign nations and acts according to the noble precepts on whieh it was 
founded. , ; aos uae s ’ 

The VFW does not believe, however, that its support of the U. N. deprives it 
of the right to criticize that organization or its affiliates when they deviate from 
their principles or do anything which is not in the best interest of our Nation 
and world peace. The U. N., like any human organization, should be subject to 

ctive criticism. 

Site esation of U. N. Charter revision is vitally important to the people of this 
Nation because advocates of world government hope, by charter revision, to 
change the United Nations into a global superstate. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is firmly opposed to all forms of world government. We are determined 
to retain for ourselves and for future generations the right to run this Nation’s 
affairs. World government would take that right away from us. It would 
deprive this Nation of its sovereignty. Therefore, the VFW opposes all charter 
revision proposals that would give the U. N. any of the powers of a world 
government. 3 

The U. N. is merely an organization. Itis not a government, a semigovernment, 
or a supergovernment. It was created by a treaty, which is an agreement be- 
tween sovereign nations. The U. N. operates under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

A charter is a written grant from a higher authority conferring privileges on 
an organization, a corporation, or an individual. The granting of a charter 
presupposes higher authority on the part of the grantor. Inasmuch as the U. N. 
operates under a charter or a statement of privileges conferred on it by the 
member states, it is a lesser body created by the superior—and sovereign—states. 

Certain people are now comparing the U. N. Charter to a constitution, or are 
implying that it is one. A constitution, unlike a charter, is a system of funda- 
mental principles by which a nation, state or group is governed. The word 
“eonstitution” implies government and, therefore, power over subjects or citi- 
wns. Because the U. N. is not a government and was never intended to be one, 
itis wrong to refer to the U. N. Charter as a constitution or to credit it with any 
of the attributes of a constitution. The U. N. is, as the charter states, an 
“Organization * * bused on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
members.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is opposed to any effort to give the impression 
that the U. N. Charter is a constitution. It urges this subcommittee to consider 
the advisability of amending the charter to spell out this fact and also the fact 
that the U. N. is not a government or semigovernment but merely, as the charter 
itself states, an “international organization.” 

A clarification within the Charter itself of just what the U. N. is and what it is 
not will remove the confusion and doubt created about the nature of the U. N. 
by the one-worlders who are trying to give the impression that it has govern- 
mental powers and that the charter is similar to a constitution. A clear-cut 
statement that the U. N. is not a world government but merely a group of 
sovereign, independent nations voluntarily cooperating to bring peace to the 
world and to resist and punish aggression, would do much to dispel the distrust 
of the U. N. that has been engendered in the minds of a significant number of 
citizens of this country. 

In an interview in the magazine U. 8S. News & World Report of November 26, 
1954, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Ambassador to the U. N., said at 
various times that the U. N. is “not an alliance * * * It isn’t a society * * * 
It’s an arena, it’s a device, it’s an instrumentality * * * it is not a world 
government and should not be a world government * * * it’s a very useful, 
necessary thing, but it has none of the attributes of government.” 

In opposing all efforts to change the U. N. into a world government the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars believes that it speaks not only for its Members but also for 
the great majority of the American people. A’ few years ago, either because the 
people were apathetic or because they had delusions about the real nature of a 
world government, 23 of these United States had passed resolutions favoring 
some form of world government or federation. Since that time, however, largely 
because of the educational activities of the VFW American sovereignty cam- 
paign, which was launched in 1950, 21 of those 23 States have rescinded their 
resolutions favoring world government. This action, we believe, represents the 
true feeling of the American people on the question of surrendering their sov- 
ereignty to a superstate. We believe, further, that the surest way to destroy the 
sympathy and support of the American people for the U. N. is to try to make 
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the U. N. Charter a constitution, to give the U. N. the powers of a world 
government. 

For this reason the VF W urges that the charter revision proposals made by the 
United World Federalists and other advocates of world government be rejected, 
The major proposals of these groups are the following: 

1. That the U. N. be given the power to tax member states. 

2. That the U. N. be given power to create a body of world law that would be 
enforceable on individuals through a world court. 

3. That the U. N. be given the power to enforce universal disarmament, 

4. That it be given the power to create an international army and to rest: 
the armed forces of member states to units needed only for internal policing, 

Every one of these proposals would involve a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States or the Bill or Rights—either by depriving individual America, 
citizens of rights and freedoms granted them by the Constitution, or by depri 
Congress of specific powers which are entrusted to it by the Constitution ang 
which are essential to the preservation of the sovereignty of the United States, 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars and, we believe, the great majority of the Amer. 
ican people do not want their internal affairs run by representatives of other 
nations, some of whom are our enemies dedicated to our destruction, and others 
of whom have no sympathy for the noble concepts on which our government jg 
based. The American people want to preserve for every citizen of this country 
the rights enumerated in the Constitution—and not place any American at the 
mercy of an international court that does not recognize the Bill of Rights. The 
American people, through their representatives in Congress, want to have the 
final say on whether or not, where, when, and why America’s armed forces wil] 
fight and die. They do not want to give the power of this decision to the U, N, 
or any other outside group. 

To get back to the positive side of the question of Charter review, the VFW’s 
concern for world peace, for individual rights and the integrity of the U. N. 
prompts it to recommend to this subcommittee the following revisions in the 
U. N. Charter: 


U. N. INTERFERENCE IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF MEMBER STATES 


Article 2, paragraph 7, of the United Nations Charter reads in part as follows: 

“Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present charter.” 

This article appeared in 1945, at the time the U. N. Charter was ratified by the 
Senate, and normally would still appear in 1955 to be an ironclad guaranty that 
the U. N. could never destroy national sovereignty or threaten individual rights 
by interfering in the internal affairs of any member state. In September 1950, 
however, the United States State Department made the statement that “there is 
now no longer any real difference between domestic and foreign affairs” (State 
Department Publication 3972, Foreign Affairs Policy Series 26). 

If this is true, then article 2, paragraph 7, of the U. N. Charter becomes prac 
tically meaningless. In theory, at least, the U. N. Charter, a treaty, could regu 
late the domestic affairs of the United States in spite of the above-quoted article 
in the charter. In the previously referred to interview in U. S. News & World 
Report, Ambassador Lodge expressed the viewpoint of the VFW on this question 
when he said: “Any internal changes we want to make in this country should not 
be done by treaty—we want to do it ourselves. Treaties are for international 
affairs.” 

The VFW, therefore, recommends that article 2, paragraph 7, of the U.N. 
Charter be rewritten, clarified, and strengthened so that it defines and clearly 
specifies the difference between domestic and foreign affairs. It should make it 
clear that individual rights, such as those spelled out in the United States Con 
stitution and Bill of Rights, are purely domestic concerns and that the U. N. has 
no right to intervene in any question involving such rights in the United States 
or any other nation. The U. N. Charter should make it clear that such rights are 
beyond the power of the U. N., that they cannot be affected by any U. N. agree 
ment, convention or covenant. This was the spirit of the U. N. Charter which 
the Senate ratified in 1945. It must be kept if the U. N. is to retain the support 
of the Congress and the people of the United States. 
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CHARTER REVISION 


Article 108 of the U. N. Charter reads as follows: 

“Amendments to the present charter shall come into force for all members 
of the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including ail the permanent members of the Security Council.” 

This is the only, and I want to emphasize that word “only,” method prescribed 
in the charter itself for charter revision. In spite of this fact, there are those 
who are now advocating a kind of evolutionary development or amendment of 
the charter of the United Nations. They would amend the charter by new inter- 

tations of its present provisions. In effect, they want to violate the charter, 
or at least act contrary to its spirit, by changing it without going through the 
formal process which the charter itself states is the only legal method of changing 
its provisions. The proposals of these people amount to a recommendation for 
devious Or more or less undercover changes in the fundamental laws regulating 
the U. N. and its activities. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the Senate of the United States, when 
it ratified the U. N. Charter in 1945 for the American people, did not approve 
of this procedure for bestowing upon the U. N. privileges which the original 
charter does not grant it. It would be completely undemocratic to propose 
that the executive and legislative branches of our Government could indirectly 
amend the United States Constitution by legislation or executive order without 
going through the formal process of submitting amendments to the various 
States for ratification. The people would not stand for this. It is equally un- 
democratic to make similar proposals for revision of the United Nations Charter. 

The American people should be reassured that any charter changes, any en- 
largement or additions of the privileges of the U. N., will be formally submitted 
to the Senate of the United States for approval. Under no circumstances will 
the VFW countenance the claim that the United Nations Organization can itself 
assume additional privileges. The charter gave it limited privileges. The char- 
ter did not say it could bestow additional privileges on itself. It provides very 
dearly that amendments to the charter must be open and formal and must be 
ratified by the member states according to the constitutions of those states. 

This point is stressed because staff study No. 2 of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter, states: 

“We are by no means examining the charter that was drafted in San Francisco 
in 1945. We are examining the charter of 1954 as it has been amplified by custom 
and usage, resolutions of the various U. N. organs, and treaties, like the Atlantic 
Pact, which are consistent with the charter and have a heavy impact on the 
U. N. system. If we should proceed now to consider amendments to the old 
charter rather than the new, it would be very much like a surgeon planning a 
major operation on the basis of a diagnosis made 9 years ago.” 

Immediately preceding the above question, the following statement is found 
in the same study : 

“Some important articles of the charter have already fallen into disuse. 
Others have been applied in a way that the San Francisco drafters did not 
contemplate.” [Italic added.] 

This seems to be a very de‘inite statement that, in the opinion of the snb- 
committee staff at least, the U. N. Charter has, in effect, been amended even 
though the Senate of the Wnited States has not had a chance to consider and 
indicate its approval or disapproval of the “informal” amendments referred to 
in the above quotations. 

Inasmuch as informal amendment of the U. N. Charter is contrary to both 
the spirit and letter of that charter and is also undemocratic in concept, the 
VFW recommends that article 108 be revised so that it states emphatically that 
there can be no informal amendment of the charter and that the privileges con- 
ferred upon the U. N. by the member states cannot be amplified or exanded 
except by the procedure now set forth in article 108. 


UNIVERSALITY OF U. N. MEMBERSHIP AND COMPULSORY MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 


Article 4 of the U. N. Charter states: 

“Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
Which accept the obligations contained in the present charter and, in the judgment 
of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations.” 
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In spite of this very clear-cut limitation on membership in the United Nations, 
certain individuals and groups are now advocating that all nations be aq 
mitted to the U. N. To admit non-peace-loving states, such as Communist Ch 
for example, to the U. N. would be a direct violation of both the spirit ang 
letter of the U. N. Charter. It would bring about a fundamental change in the 
whole concept of the United Nations Organization, making it an organization 
very different from that to which the American people gave their support 199 
years ago. 

The admission of warmaking nations would destroy the moral authority of 
the U. N. It would also be impractical and would tend to weaken rather thay 
strengthen the organization as a force for peace. It would be comparable to 
giving representatives of crime syndicates, gangsters, and thugs representation 
on a municipal, State, or Federal commission set up to eliminate crime ang 
to promote law and order—or to giving a notorious poacher a position on a com 
mission set up to preserve wildlife. It does not make sense. It is contrary to 
human experience and wisdom to bring into peace organizations those nations 
which have a history of, and still demonstrate a policy of, violating the peace, 
The VFW is, therefore, opposed to making membership in the U. N. universal, 

It is also opposed to making membership in the U. N. compulsory. Sneh 
membership would, of course, be an infringement on national sovereignty, on 
the principles of this Nation, and the principles on which the U. N. itself wag 
founded. It is a totalitarian, undemocratic concept, violating the right of free 
choice. It would deprive the citizens of this country of their hard-won right 
to manage their own affairs and determine their own destiny. 


RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL FROM THE JU. N. 


The U. N. Charter, while setting forth the conditions for membership in the 
United Nations, says nothing about the right of withdrawal. At the time the 
U. N. was set up in 1945, the Senate and the people of this country were given 
repeated assurances that this Nation or any other nation could withdraw from 
the U. N. at any time. 

The VF'W believes that the right of withdrawal is an essential right of any 
sovereign nation. Denial of this right would impair national sovereignty just 
as much as compulsory membership would. The VFW, therefore, recommends 
that the U. N. Charter be revised in such a manner as to specify that all member 
states have the right to withdraw from the organization at any time and for 
any reason they desire. We do not make this recommendation because we con- 
template advocating United States withdrawal from the U. N., but rather asa 
means of insuring that the U. N. will remain what it was intended to be—a 
voluntary federation of sovereign states—and that it will never become a world 
government. 

EXPULSION PROVISIONS 


Article 6, chapter 2, of the U. N. Charter reads as follows: 

“A member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the prin 
ciples contained in the present charter may be expelled from the Organization 
by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council.” 

The VFW believes that this article should he expanded and strengthened. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (again, in his U. S. News & World Report 
interview) in speaking of the matter of expelling Soviet Russia from the U.N, 
has said: “From the standpoint of logic, yes, they [the Soviet Union] ought to 
be out.” Asked if “As a practical matter, is there any way to expel anybody 
from the U. N.?’, Ambassador Lodge replied, “Not now, if any permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council doesn’t want them to he expelled.” 

In a speech before the American Bar Association in Boston, on August 26, 
1953, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles made the following observation about 
the Soviet Union’s stranglehold on the U. N.: “We now see the inadequacy of 
an organization whose effective functioning depends upon cooperation with a 
nation which is dominated by an international party seeking world domination.” 

The U. S. 8S. R. can, and has, and undoubtedly will continue to sabotage the 
U. N. Yet Ambassador Lodge says that there is no way of expelling it or any 
other warmaking nation. 

The VFW believes that if this condition is permitted to continue, it will ulti- 
mately wreck the United Nations as a real force for peace. Going back to the 
analogy used earlier in this presentation, this condition is similar to a situation 
in which it is discovered that a member of an anticrime commission is actually 
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grepresentative of the worst criminal elements—yet it is impossible to remove 
jim from that commission. A commission so weakly and illogically constituted 
would be sure to collapse eventually and would certainly always have its ability 
to eliminate crime seriously impaired. The same is and will be true of the 
J, N—unless some effective means is found for expelling those nations which, 
jy their action, prove themselves to be warmakers and violators of the funda- 
mental principles of the U. N. Charter. 

The VFW, therefore, recommends that article 6, chapter 2, of the U. N. Charter 
ye revised to provide that any member of the United Nations which persistently 
violates the principles of the charter shall be expelled from the organization. 
In addition, the VF'W urges that provision should be made that any member 
date declared an aggressor shall be penalized and that if it refuses to accept 
the penalty imposed by the U. N., it shall be expelled from the organization. 

The VFW further recommends that the charter be revised so that penalties 
can be applied to any member nation that gives aid of any kind to any state 
that is declared an aggressor by the U. N. Aid in this sense would mean moral 
support or trade that would in any way strengthen the aggressor and help its 
warmaking efforts. 


VOTING PROCEDURES 


Under the present U. N. Charter all nations except 1, the Soviet Union, have 
just 1 vote. The USSR has 3 votes—1 for itself, 1 for the Ukraine, and 1 for 
Byelorussia. Actually, the so-called nations of Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
are not independent nations at all, but merely states of the Soviet Union. 

The VF W believes that it is wrong to give the chief disrupter of the U. N. 
three votes. It urges that the Charter be revised to deprive Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine of their votes. All member states in the U. N. will then be on an 
equal footing. 

It has been proposed that weighted voting be introduced in the U. N. and that 
member states be given votes according to their population or some other factor. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars is opposed to this recommendation. The United 
Nations, as previously pointed out, is merely an organization created by a treaty 
between nations. Nations making treaties deal with one another as sovereign 
wits or entities. The very concept of weighted voting is based on the idea 
that the U. N. is a kind of “United States” or government of the nations of the 
world, which should have representation (as the States in the Union do) in it 
according to their relative population. This view, as previously pointed out, 
is fallacious. Each member state in the U. N. should have 1 vote—and no 
more—to represent it as a sovereign, independent power that is a party to 
the U. N. treaty. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars believes that these recommended charter re- 
visions would strengthen the United Nations as it was originally conceived, 
that they would help to restore the lagging faith in the usefulness of the U. N. 
that is now exhibited by some of the member states and also by groups and 
individuals in this country. 

The tendency to bypass the U. N. is apparent in international affairs of a 
etucial nature. The VFW believes that this tendency is due to certain weak- 
nesses the U. N. has exhibited from time to time in the past—and that this 
weakness is not so much due to the U. N.’s lack of power, but rather to the 
fact that it has sometimes appeared to be deficient in moral courage, that some 
of the member states are not wholly dedicated to the U. N. and have failed to 
assume their fair share of its burdens, and also to the fact that some people 
fear that the U. N. is a threat to their own national sovereignty and independence. 

Other representatives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars have testified before 
this subcommittee when it has held hearings in other parts of the country. 
They have inserted in their statements the formal VFW resolution on charter 
revision and have covered some points not mentioned in this presentation because 
of the desire to avoid repetition. I would like to close this statement with an 
expression of appreciation and thanks to the subcommittee for the courtesy 
it has shown our organization in allowing it to present its views on the subject 
of revising the U. N. Charter. 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. George Washington Williams. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON WILLIAMS, ATTORNEY ar 
LAW, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared stateinent and } 
do not represent any organization officially, although I think I ¢apy 
speak without portfolio for a large segment of this country. 


PROPOSALS 






I would like to make 4 points, or, perhaps, just say, emphasize 4 
points, because I rather suspect there is very little new that can he 
said in connection with U. N. problems. 

First, I will say I am opposed to abolishing the veto. 

Second, I am opposed to further alienating our sovereignty. 

Third, I am against any attempt to put us under a compulsory world 
court jurisdiction. 

Fourth—and this is probably a dissenting note—I hope that the 
time will soon come when we will be able to withdraw from the UN. 

In the first place, we are living in a world of hard, cold facts, albeit 
seems like we are operating in a vacuum. 

Sometimes our actions may do our hearts good, but not our heads 
very much good, or common sense. 

i have no desire, Mr. Chairman, to see this country wind up in what 
is equivalent to a Gulliver in Lilliput. There are combinations of 
nations all around the world who have individual and separate in- 
terests which do not always run toward peace. Of course, everybody 
in his heart wants peace in the world and he wants everybody in the 
world to behappy. That goes without saying. So anything that I may 
say may not be contorted into any idea that I hate anybody or want 
to see anybody have bad luck or bad times while we live in prosperity, 
but I do think that our first obligation is to ourselves. I am very much 
afraid that due to the pressures of the Eastern press, which is largely 
under foreign controls, that we are sometimes forgotten. 

I think we are engaged in many activities which are not to our 
interests. 

Now any man who pretends to deal with diplomacy or foreign 
affairs who is not familiar with, as I am sure you Senators are, the 
answer that Lord Palmerston made to one of his constituents many 
years ago: “Not fit to meddle with such affairs.” Somebody said 
“England is our good friend.” His statement was: 

























tIngland has no external friendships or internal friendships but only interests 
and interests are the mainspring of actions of nations as well as individuals. 
Anyone who ignores that fact will run himself into trouble— 
which we have done now, and I know how we are going to get out 
of it. 


THE VETO 






I would very much dislike to see the veto interfered with further 
than perhaps, with my tongue in my cheek, saying that you might 
require two vetoes. That would loosen the joints somewhat and at 
the same time not leave us utterly defenseless. Albeit we have no 
assurance that those three swing representatives of the Security Coun- 
cil would be with us as you all know they are elected by the Assembly, 
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and I do not know that we will always be able to control enough of the 
Assembly to control those delegates. 

Now we are living in a kaleidoscopic age. Many things happen 
which we don’t expect to happen, but we must take the belief that it 
will possibly happen. 

There is a constant change in friendships. There is no such thing 
aseternal friendship. It was only within a score of years that Russia 
was our dear friend. In fact the administration referred to Russia 
as “being on our side.” JRussia was never on our side. Russia hap- 
pened to be advantageously and momentarily on the same side and 
the administration didn’t have gumption enough to see the difference 
between being on our side and being on the same side. 


GERMANY AND CHINA 


Now we have to take the hand of the people we tried to destroy, 
root and branch—witness the Morganthau plan and the foolish un- 
conditional surrender pronouncement. It tended to destroy the Na- 
tion which anybody with any sense and knowledge of history knew 
was the only bulwark to stand between us and communism. 

It is said, “Who controls Germany controls Europe,” and that is 
true. Then it is also said “Who controls China controls Asia, and 
who controls Asia will eventually control the world.” 

We have now gotten ourselves into that sort of a position. I do 
not like to see us get into it any further than we are, now. 

The determination to destroy Germany brings back to my mind 
the pathetic scene at the destruction of Carthage. After Carthage 
had been destroyed by Scipio Africanus, and salt had been strewn 
upon the wreckage, to signify that it should never rise again, he was 
noted to weep, and Polybius, the historian and Scipio’s teacher, was 
rather surprised and asked him why he wept. He quoted these lines: 

And a day of doom shall dawn, 

And on that day shall Holy Ilion’s city pass away, 

And Priam, that great spearman, and host of Priam’s people, 
In their proud array. 

Now that is all I can say within the time allotted, although I would 
like to say a great many things under that heading. 

I may say, though, in concluding, that we are far from the time 
when Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary of State could say “Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead” when, if you will remember, they were locked 
up over in China for a long time. It is a long time between those two 
periods in China. 

CHOOSING OUR FRIENDS 


Secondly, I do not wish to see us alienate our sovereignty any more 
than we have done insofar as that would reflect back into our daily 
lives and might affect our institutions. I suppose everybody feels 
that way, more or less, and it becomes a very semantic question and 
also of great substance to know where the line is to be drawn between 
our local interests and what is necessary to play our part in world 
affairs. I realize, as I say, wé are dealing with conditions and not 
theories. It is very easy to theorize. I am afraid there is a lot of 
theorizing going on, not taking into account the hard facts and the 
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hard characters of the world. They have interests of their own. Wg 
see it today. We liberated, for instance India. We did more to 
liberate India than any other outfit. That started back in Wilson’s 
time when we referred to the liberation of nations. 

I picked up the paper this morning and I find Nehru joining in q 
remark of Chou that we are subversive. We are now proclaimed by 
the Russians as being aggressors. You know what they do to aggresg. 
sors, because you know what we did to the German aggressors. 

We put ourselves in that position in the world, where the combi- 
nations, apparently. are working together in the Orient in a way that 
is inimicable to our interests. 

I know that the motives and the activities of the administrations, 
this one and the past, have been certainly good, but we have made a 
cardinal blunder when we failed to recognize the truth of what 
Pompey said when he was run out of Rome and landed over in Egypt 
where he tried to get succor, what you call political asylum. Under 
fear of Rome, he never got off his ship and was finally killed. It was 
said: 




















Who merchandizes with despots, he is straight his slave, how free so ever he be, 


We took the bloody hand of Stalin, the man whom we cursed with 
every name in the book of Hoyle when he attacked Finland, and in 3 
vears we were shaking his bloody hand on the theory he was our friend, 
He was not our friend and I am telling you right now we will have to 
pick and choose very carefully to find out who our friends are and 
who will be our friends in the future, to keep ourselves from being 
a Gulliver. 





SOVEREIGNTY AND THE U.N. 
























Further regarding our sovereignty while in the U. N.. [ would like 
to see some illustrations of what constitutes local matters with which 
the United Nations should not meddle. When the matter was up in 
the Senate, I made proposals along those lines and I would be glad 
to supply suggestions along those lines, if desired. 





OPPOSITION TO WORLD COURT 






Thirdly, I say I do not want to see our country thrown in under 
the jurisdiction of a world court and if I wanted any stronger reason 
to give than this, I don’t know where IL would find it: 

We have noticed our own Supreme Court has been drifting far 
from what most people feel is the Constitution. They are made up 
of our own flesh and blood. If our own flesh and blood would do 
this, what could we expect of a heterogeneous court which a world 
court would be? 

There have been 3 or 4 cases I could point to recently. For instance, 
the steel cases. On the tidewater cases, we saw what the Court did, 
there. And in the property convenant cases and in the segregation 
cases. In my opinion, one of the most flagrant violations and evasions 
of the rights of Congress. I would like to have time to expand on why 
I say so, but, of course, that is not permissible at the moment and 
time, of course, would not permit. 

I say, | would not want to go any further than that on that subject: 
If our own flesh and blood will do to one section of the country and 
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eat mass of people what that Court has done to them, then we 
a expect the same thing and more to happen from a heterogeneous 
and conglomerant court. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM THE U. N. FAVORED 


Next. I wish to see some time come when we can withdraw from the 
U.N., for the reason partly that I mentioned under the veto clause. 
1 think—at least, I hope it won’t be true, but I rather suspect the 
time will come when the power we have will fade somewhat under a 
condition Lenin had been working for. If we ever get into economic 
collapse, he says, he can tell what kind of a government is coming 
out. of it. 

So I say I do not want to see us wind up like Gulliver in Lilliput, 
tied up with a lot of small nations. As far as I have been able to 
note from the activities of the Assembly which has voted with us on 
anumber of occasions, as I analyze th: at vote, it wouldn’t amount to 
afourth of the populations of the world. We have never had a vote, 
inmy opinion, supported by more than a quarter of the population. 
They either vote against us or remain neutral. And as we have heard, 
those who are not for us are against us, by their vote. 

[say I am not very much in favor of this organization being main- 
tained. I still believe there is vitality and right judgment in what my 
venerable namesake said in his famous farewell message which you 
have all read at the opening of every Congress but I am very much 
afraid soon forgotten in many particulars. 


U. S. DIPLOMATIC CHANNELS AND THE U. N. 


If we can’t run ourselves through our own diplomatic channels— 
and I believe we can; I don’t. know of anything the U. N. channels 
that could not have been done through the diplomatic channels better. 

Nothing has been done without the force of the United States. Not 
the United Nations. We went into the Korean war and we had 140,000 
casualties of one kind or another. How many foreigners were in that 
group? Something like 36,000. That is all it amounted to. And our 
help that we have gotten from that amounts to nothing. 

And the next thing, the very first time there was a chance to preserve 
the peace, they couldn’t preserve the peace. They didn’t preserve the 
peace in Korea. And they didn’t preserve it in Indochina. It was 
through our pressures and our activities—not through the U. N. in my 
own judgment, that those things came out as they did, and the end is 
not yet, as you see from the papers in Saigon, and so on. We are just 
ma long road. 

An old German prophet at one time remarked, “once you perpetrate 
a wrong, it goes in geometrical progression,” and I am afraid we are 
victims of that man’s philosophy. 

I have no desire to press upon the committee's time, but I am afraid 
that when we kick the Indian tiger and the Chinese dragon and arouse 
them, we have raised a Frankenstein’s monster, there. 

Those people are not our friends, and I don’t expect them to be our 
friends. I think it was a cardinal blunder in stirring up the Orient. 
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I remember reading Lin Yutang’s book—he was a Chinese-Amer. 
ican philosopher and a very fine writer. He said: 

You kept us down because we didn’t have the guns, but you have given us the 
guns and the Bible, now—you didn’t need the Bible—and look out! 

That is the substance of his remark. 

We didn’t look out, but we have to look out, now—between laughter 
and tears. 

I would suggest, if I might be so bold, that the committee, if it has 
time, take a look at Walter Lippmann’s last book, Democracy Sickness 
where he tells a good deal of the story that might be pertinent to your 
case, here. 

I say that we have made so many mistakes as to run us into a dead 
end, practically. And by picking up people and building them up— 
Mr. Roosevelt learned most every trick in Machiavelli’s book, except 
one cardinal one, and that is— 

* * * a general rule, which never or very rarely fails, that whoever is the cause 
of another becoming powerful, is ruined, himself. 

Never build up a potential enemy stronger than you are. And that 
is exactly what we did, and we are reaping a terrible harvest from it, 
I do not say that was done purposely or unpatriotically, but I think 
we are too callow to meddle with world affairs at this particular june- 
ture. I say the sooner we get rid of the U. N., in my opinion, and go 
back to our diplomacy upon which we grew great and powerful in the 
world and work toward ends of our viewpoint and needs and not those 
of some other nations, the better off we will be. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

Are there any questions? Thank you, Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Ercuevpercer. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement, but I would 
prefer to summarize it. 

Senator Sparkman. The full statement will be printed in the record 
and you may proceed in your own way. 


SUBCOMMITTEEF’S HEARINGS AND BACKGROUND MATERIALS 


Mr. Ercuepercer. I would first like very much to compliment the 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of Senators Wiley and George, 
for the hearings they have throughout the country. I think they 
have been in the highest spirit of American democracy. Going about 
the country, getting the views of one of the most involved problems 
before us, they have been conducted with very good humor, and I 
think if I may say, Senator, you have had very good witnesses and 
you have had a very good time throughout the country. 

Senator SparKMAN. One thing that has been particularly pleasing 
to me has been to see the great numbers of people in all walks of life 
now giving serious attention to this matter. 

Mr. Eicneveercer. I would like if I might also, to congratulate 
the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee for a very remarkable 
set of background and working papers which will be helpful to the 
general public, and be very important to any delegation. 
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As Director for the American Association of the United Nations, 
[believe I have some idea of what the people throughout the country 
are thinking. I believe that the public opinion polls show, and most 
observers would say, that the American people overwhelmingly want 
a continually stronger United Nations to fulfill the obligations of 
the Charter. There are the minority voices who would turn the clock 
back, there are those who would have the United Nations become 
simply a league of states, but I believe it is a very small voice indeed. 

You are concerned, I think, with two phases of the problem. One 
is, shall there be a review conference called in the near future and 
second, if a conference is called, what suggestions for review should 
bemade? I would like to deal with those one at a time, but primarily 
with the first. 

The charter, of course, provides the Tenth Assembly shall have 
on the agenda that a review conference will be had. The point is 
being made in this country that “review” does not necessarily mean 
“revision.” The French phrase of the charter uses “revision” instead 
of “review.” 


WHAT KIND OF A CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE SHOULD BE HELD ? 


I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that, under the present 
state of the world tension, it would be dangerous to call a full-dress 
diplomatic conference by the Tenth Assembly. At the same time, 
I would similarly be loath to say we should give up the educational 
advantage of a review discussion. Therefore, after analyzing both 
sides for a moment, I would like, Senator Sparkman, to present a 


compromise formula. 

In the first place, if the tension between the East and West con- 
tinues, I think that a full-dress, formal, diplomatic conference—and 
that means a conference with the full flare of publicity and with the 
terminal date that must be a success or a failure, that such a con- 
ference, if the present tension between the East and West continues, 
would be a propaganda fort. We would properly blame the Soviet 
Union for much of the ill that has gone on because of its use of the 
veto. The Soviet Union, wanting to turn the clock back, would say: 
“Let’s restore the unanimity of the great powers as the charter 
provided—unanimity on Soviet terms.” 

You have seen letters from abroad that some of our friends un- 
fortunately believe we would like to use a revision conference to change 
the United Nations into an anti-Soviet alliance. I think, in other 
words, the bitterness of the world today might result in a propaganda 
conference that would tend to discourage the public and weaken the 
United Nations. 

In the second place, I do not believe that we have adequately thought 
through the fundamental problems that we might want to deal with 
at a revision conference. I realize the value of the hearings and the 
excellent working papers that Dr. Wilcox and his staff have produced, 
and the fine group in the Department of State. However, at the same 
time, I don’t believe that the Government and the people have come 
to grips. They haven’t had an opportunity. First, there had to be 
this general sampling of public opinion—come to grips with certain 
very fundamental questions of revision. 

I would like, if I might, just to refer to 1 or 2 of them, briefly. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


For illustration, the composition of the Security Council. I said 
at San Francisco that it was a purely artificial creation to have q 
Security Council in which certain members would be forever great 
powers, with permanent seats, and others small powers with nonperma. 
nent seats. No one can predict 10 years into the future who the most 
powerful state would be. The status of the Security Council today 
would be differ ent than the one created 10 years ago. 

I believe the Security Council might w ell be an executive committee 
of the General Assembly, but set up so to reflect the power situation in 
the United Nations at any one time, and therefore not the artificial 
distinction between great powers and small powers. 


U. N.’S FUTURE IN TERMS OF NEW SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Just to use another illustration: Secretary Dulles has pointed out 
that had we known the atomic bomb was about to be dropped at San 
Francisco, we would have said much more in the charter about dis- 
armament, and enforceable disarmament. 

Churchill has said recently that strategic considerations of the world 
changed in the previous year because of the hydrogen bomb on top 
of the atomic bomb. 

I think we must very fundamentally consider the future of the 
United Nations in terms of the new strategic considerations, the new 
scientific developments given us. 

Now, what are the effects of the hydrogen and atomic bombs upon 
the provisions for collective security? In other words, that is a sub- 
ject I would like to see explored. 

Take the question of the many specialized agencies that are increas- 
ing. There would be a specialized agency shortly, I hope, for the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. A proper agency for inspection, con- 
trol, and punishment, if we are to avoid atomic warfare. As part of 
our own Government’s proposal to the Disarmament Commission. 

That is an important phase of it. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP ADVOCATED 


I would deal with the problem of membership. Personally, I believe 
that membership should be universal and automatic, and synonymous 
with the family of nations. T was a member of a committee of five, 

meeting under the chairmanship of Sumner Welles, which prepared 
the first American draft of the United Nations Charter. My only 
claim to any importance in that committee is that T wrote the provision 
of membership which would provide for universal membership. Con- 
trary to what others have said today, I am opposed to expulsion. Why 
expel the gangster so he isn’t bound by the law? TI am in favor of 
everyone being bound by the law and having universal and automatic 
membership. 

In other words what I am trying to say is, review and revision of the 
charter involves something more than dropping the veto from chapter 
6. I would want us to have a much more fundamental approach to 
the problem of revision if the time comes. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE OF A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


My third reason for fearing a diplomatic conference e immediately 
is that it gives some statesmen an escapism to say “Well, now, we can 
wait antil we revise the charter and get it as we want and then use it, 
but in the meantime we will bypass it.” 

On the other hand, I am impressed with those who say there is an 
important educational advantage in a review congress, because states- 
men and people put off other problems. But once a date for revision 
conference is set, then they have to discuss it and get ready. 

I am impressed by my more optimistic friends who say it might be 
that public opinion today, if a review conference was held, would even 
bring the governments together, and more would be possible. 


A REVIEW CONFERENCE IN THE NATURE OF A PREPARATORY CONFERENCE 


I want to suggest a compromise. I want to see the advantage of 
review and popular discussion—thousands of study groups throughout 
the world—undertaken. I want to avoid a full-dress diplomatic con- 
gress. I propose that at the forthcoming assembly, our Government 
propose taking advantage of article 109 which says that the assembly 
can call a review conference in the 10th year by a majority vote. That 
it call a review conference, but it be of the nature of a preparatory 
conference, a conference committee to which all governments shall be 
entitled to belong. It will meet ina relaxed way, but have the authority 
to convert itself into a full-dress diplomatic conference at any time 
the moment seems auspicious. Therefore, the discussion for review 
would go on, but it wouldn’t be a full-dress diplomatic conference with 
all the danger attendant but could convert itself into a full diplomatic 
conference next year, 10 years from now, when the occasion was ripe. 


WAYS OF STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


I would like to see the assembly resolution urge all governments to 
make a study of the changes they would like to . make in the charter. 
Now, if I could say in conclusion, Senator, there are three w ays to 
strengthen the United Nations. One way to strengthen the United 
Nations is by a change in the text. One point I left out. I want to 
say that I think we should ser iously consider how much more strength 
we would want to give the United Nations. I believe the answer from 
the general public i is to give it more strength. 

The second w ay to strengthen the United Nations is by liberal in- 
terpretation. The charter has grown. They found a way around the 
veto by the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, which shifted it to the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly is now the parent body of 
the United Nations. 

I would like to see, for illustration, the nations say the veto was never 
meant to be used as an instrument of national policy, particularly on 
the question of membership, and once a veto has been cast by the Soviet 
Union, that that was tantamount to a negative ree ommendation of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly would then proceed to 
admit a member over a negative rec ommendation, because the charter 
doesn’t say that the recommendation must be favorable. I think we 
could get around the veto without a revision of the charter. I think 
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we could have an independent sort of increase to supplement the dug 
of the members. I think much more could be done. 


BYPASSING THE U.N. 


I would be in favor of revision and review immediately if I thought 
we were estopped from using the United Nations until that took place, 
But we are not frustrated. I want to see review at the proper time 
because the United Nations has evolved well. There is nothing wro 
with the charter if the members want to use it. It is not a permanent 
document but the problem today, gentlemen, is that the United Nations 
is being, to a considerable extent, bypassed by people who are tired 
of thinking in world terms, and they are fragmentizing the concerns 
of the world with conferences at Bandung and Geneva and here and 
there. I think what is needed in this 10th anniversary year of the 
United Nations is some of the spirit of crusade that the public had 
10 years ago. I think the time has come for the statesmen to come 
back to the United Nations and say we will use it for the solution of 
our major problems. 

They have been trying to solve some problems outside of the United 
Nations and the record isn’t anything that recommends it. 

It seems to me that the United Nations is the beginning of a dynamic 
international society. Regionalism certainly is recognized as is tra- 
ditional diplomacy. Normally diplomacy is the way in which nations 
will conduct their business. But the nations are obligated in the 
charter to concert their efforts to fulfill the obligations of the charter, 
and I feel that they are just half doing it. 

I would conclude today by saying the most important way to 
strengthen the United Nations is to use it fully. 

Senator Witry. I suppose the most effective way to strengthen 
the United Nations is for the people on earth to give a sort of rebirth 
to the desire to utilize the instrumentality to effectuate peace. We 
know that we cannot by legislation change a crook into an angel, and 
we know that mere legislation is not sufficient. But the thing that 
we are interested in is to try to find a way-to maintain the peace. If 
you were to abolish the United Nations, what would you do then? 

Mr. Ercuersercer. You could have a third world war. 

Senator Witey. You would have to find a substitute, wouldn’t you! 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE U. N. 


Now you probably know more about the effective workings of the 
United Nations than anyone in this room. I wonder if we cannot 
sum up for the record, briefly, some of the accomplishments, and also 
some of what you might call the intangible assets of an institution of 
this character. 

First, is it not sort of a crossroads of the world, where representa- 
tives of 60 nations meet? There is considerable talking, considerable 
argument, but really for the first time in man’s history, nations have 
come together to at least talk together. 

In the 10 years it has been operating can you enumerate those 
peaceful things it has accomplished ? 

Mr. Eicue.sercer. It would make a rather long record. 
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If I am not out of place, may I present you with a copy of my book 
off the press next week, which covers the accomplishments of the 
United Nations over the last 10 years. 

] will say in the first place, we came out of the Second World War 
ina world of anarchy. Without an orderly process of community life, 
without the law and moral principle of the charter, a common meeting 

Jace, the world would have utterly disintegrated by this time or we 
would have been in a third world war. I think the United Nations 
has made the difference between our living in uneasy peace—it has 
been peace of a sort—or absolute collapse, or a third world war. 

If we do all that we can to strengthen it, I hope within the next 
decade, it will transform that uneasy peace into a safer peace. 

Now some of the other achievements. I think one of the greatest 
achievements has been to hold out the helping hand. People who were 
freed from colonialism, partly through the more liberal position of 
the United Nations and the United Kingdom and so on, and others 
with the help of the United Nations. Six hundred million people have 
won independence in the last decade. That is one of the most revolu- 
tionary facts in history. 

They have taken their place in the United Nations. Some of their 
leaders have become the most important figures in the United Nations. 
There are 200 million more representing the hard core of colonial 

ople who won self-government or independence. 

The wisdom with which the United Nations helps these people to 
adjust themselves to the new situation, is as in the case of Libya and 
Indonesia—it couldn’t do it with Indochina because Indochina wasn’t 
brought into the United Nations—will have much to do with the 
peace of the world. 

I think the program of technical assistance, helping people to help 
themselves, is very important. We scarcely have any time today, 
because we are talking about political things—we are talking about 
the vast work of all the specialized agencies—there is an interesting 
subject for review. I know Cabot Lodge spoke of it when he testified 
here, whether the specialized agencies should be brought closer to 
the United Nations. The work of the trusteeship commission. 

The other day the representative of India, Mr. Menon, who doesn’t 
congratulate the British easily, paid a tribute to the British who that 
day stated to the United Nations: 

We have fulfilled our trust obligation in Togoland and we now ask the United 
Nations to determine the future of this trust territory. 

That is the orderly process of peoples finding their independence 
through the orderly procedure that the United Nations has set up. 

In Korea, I realize all the problems of Korea and the tragedy. I 
think Korea interrupted a chain of aggression that could have led 
toathird world war. Peaceful settlement. At one time the Secretary- 
General said the United Nations was dealing with problems that con- 
cerned almost half of the population of the world. Some of the prob- 
lems it couldn’t finally settle but it took the steam out of many prob- 
lems that presented conflict of many kinds. So I think, Senator, 
the record is long. 
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UNITED STATES SOVEREIGNTY 





Senator Witey. Well, you have given usa brief sketch. I think yoy 
have made the point that the United Nations was a great instrumental. 
ity to at least preserve the peace and prevent a third world war. 

The thing I wanted to bring out, nec 4 is so often stressed by those 
who app: rently have a fear that America can lose something by virtue 
of the United Nations, is this: Can you tell us where, by the United 
Nations, America has lost anything ? 

Mr. E1cHELBERGER. I can’t see where it has lost any sovereignty at 
all. I believe we pooled some sovereignty in agreeing to the charter, 

You and I have given up the right to go down the street t and clobber 
somebody in the head. 

Senator Witry. We didn’t do that by the United Nations. 

Mr. Ercuereercer. No, but the United Nations reaffirmed certain 
obligations that we have to live at peace within the principles of the 
charter. 

No, I can’t see—I think the United States has gained a considerable 
degree of security and hasn’t given up any sovereignty. There isa 
lot of talk about return to complete and unlimited sovereignty. If 
you are hit by an atomic bomb, that doesn’t do you much good. 












EFFECT ON THE WORLD OF MAN’S INGENUITY 









Senator Witey. Isn’t it a fact that man’s ingenuity in the last 10 
years has made this little globe of ours so muc +h smailer—as demon. 
strated here recently. A plane flew from Los Angeles to New York 
in 3 hours and 45 minutes. Ever y nation, because of man’s ingenuity, 
inventiveness, is literally in every ‘other nation’s backyard. 

Mr. Eicuersercer. You can fly around the world faster, now, than 
our forefathers could go from your town in Wisconsin, to my town in 
Illinois. 
















“TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD” 


Senator Wiriry. And as a result of that changed physical nature 
of the earth it is imperative, is it not, that nations, at least those that 
have the things in common that we call man’s freedom, have at least 
what Vandenberg has called, a “town meeting of the world,” in 
which to, if necessary, consolidate their strength to meet the om 
slaught of those who would destroy it. 

Mr. Ercrernercer. Both you and Senator Sparkman have been 
members of delegations to the Assembly. I think you will agree 
with me that whenever the moral principles of the United States are 
clear and they are well stated, that this country can have a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly. There have been a few squeezes when 
we didn’t, we came close to losing it, and then our moral position was 
not clear. 

The United Nations Assembly has given us a forum in which we 
can explain our views and two- thirds of the world follows those 
views most of the time. 

Now I think at the present time we have a considerable problem 
with the people of Asia, the people of India and others. Three 
fifths of the world, all free from colonialism, is now meeting m 
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Bandung. It is a great meeting in a way. I want to see the United 
Nations as a forum where the United States can build a bridge of 
freedom instead of having the Communist do it. 

I was quite impressed this afternoon with those who would limit 
the authority of the United Nations—it must not do anything that 
isn’t spelled out in the Charter. I am surprised at that, because in 
the United Nations it is the Soviet Union that says the most about 
sovereignty, and we must not interfere and we must not set up any 
bodies or controls, or that the evolution of the United Nations is 


illegal and we must return to the original concept of the Charter at 
San Francisco. 

Senator WiLEY. Well, you brought out the other point which I was 
going to stress, that it is not only the town meeting but it is the forum 
cearing the great moral principles which go throughout the world 
and bringing about the right kind of ferment among the closed minds. 

Well, I have lots of things I would like to discuss with you. When 
you give me your book I shall read it. 


" Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Eichelberger, we have been 
very glad to have you with us, sir. 
(Mr. Eichelberger’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, EXECUTIVE Drrector, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to congratulate the subcommittee which has func- 
tioned first under the chairmanship of Senator Wiley, and now under your 
chairmanship, for the many hearings it has held throughout the country. These 
bave been in the highest tradition of American democracy. I should like to 
express my admiration for the excellent studies on the United Nations Charter 
which have been produced by the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee. They 
provide valuable background material for the public and for an American 
delegation to a review conference. 

As the executive director of the American Association for the United Nations, 
Jam in touch with hundreds of chapters of the AAUN and representatives of other 
organizations. I believe I know something of what the public is thinking. The 
views I express today are partly my own and partly those of the association. 
Also I present for the record a report of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, the association’s research affiliate on the pros and cons of a re- 
view conference. 

This past spring our association was host to the representatives of some 90 
national organizations who discussed the United Nations on the eve of its 10th 
birthday. I am presenting for the record the statement on Charter review 
adopted by the delegates voting, of course, as individuals, but with a sense of 
responsibility to their organizations. 

Your committee is addressing itself to two subjects: Should a review confer- 
ence be called by the Tenth Assembly of the United Nations? If held, what 
changes in the Charter should the United States support? Technically, the mean- 
ing of the word review in the English language is different from the meaning 
of the word revision; but the word used in the French text is “revision.” And 
in the public mind, usually quick to cut through technicalities, a review confer- 
ence would be a revision conference. 

I think all friends of the United Nations proceed on the assumption that the 
purpose of a review conference would be to strengthen the United Nations. All 
public opinion polls show that the American people overwhelmingly want an 
ever stronger United Nations better able to carry out the high purposes of the 
Charter. 

Reluctantly I have come to the conclusion that it would be too dangerous for 
the well-being of the United Nations for the General Assembly to call a full dress 
diplomatic review conference at this time. At the same time. there are educa- 
tional possibilities involved in such a review conference that should not be lost. 
Hence | should like to analyze both sides of the question and suggest a compro- 
lhise formula. 
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If in September of this year the tension between the Soviet bloc and the Weg, 
ern world is as serious as at the present time, a review conference might degen, 
erate into a propaganda battle, harmful to the United Nations. The Wester 
powers justifiably would point out that many of the major obstacles to the success 
of the United Nations are the result of Soviet vetoes. And the Soviet Unj 
wishing to turn the clock back to the original conception of the United Nations 
based upon the unanimity of the great powers, would blame the difficulties of the 
United Nations on its departure from such unity—unity of course on Soviet terms 
And I regret to say that some of our friends abroad mistakenly believe that the 
United States would use a review conference as a means of converting the United 
Nations into an anti-Soviet alliance. Under such an atmosphere, the differences 
between various sides would be accentuated. The healthy evolution of the 
United Nations might be checked. The general public might be discouraged jg 
such an atmosphere of propaganda. 

My second reason for fearing a diplomatic conference this year is that neither 
the American people nor their Government has given comprehensive thought to 
the changes they would like to make in the Charter. Neither have other peoples 
or governments. The Secretary of State has suggested some valuable lines of 
study. Your hearings and your staff studies are important contributions, Ay 
able staff of the Department of State is devoting itself to United Nations prob 
lems. Nevertheless, I do not believe that there has been an effort on the part of 
the Government. in consultation with the public, to formulate preeise suggestions 
for revision. Revising the Charter should involve something more fundamental 
than eliminating the veto in Chapter 6. 

For illustration, there might be a revision of the Charter to accommodate the 
eternal shifts of power in the world community. I felt at the time of Sap 
Francisco that to designate certain members as forever great powers to have 
permanent seats on the Security Council was unsatisfactory. No one can predict 
at any moment what nations will be the most powerful in another decade. And 
no one can assume their unanimity. I think a revision of the Charter should 
involve an entirely different kind of Security Council capable of expressing the 
power situation in the world at any one time and serving as an executive com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. 

Again, any revision of the Charter must recognize the new strategie caleula- 
tions of hydrogen and atomic bombs. The Secretary of State has pointed out 
that had the framers of the Charter at San Francisco been aware that we were 
about to enter the atomic age, the Charter would have been much more precise 
on disarmament. Sir Winston Churchill said some months ago that events of 
the previous year had profoundly changed strategic military calculations, 
What, if any, is the effect of this changing situation on the Charter provisions 
for collective security? Have we thought through what changes, if any, are 
necessary to make possible universal enforceable disarmament? 

Again, the number of specialized agencies has increased rapidly. One may be 
shortly projected for the peacetime use of atomic energy. A much tougher kiné 
of agency for inspection and control will be part of any world disarmament agree- 
ment. Shall the United Nations move toward a greater degree of coordination 
of its specialized agencies? 

A review of the Charter should naturally concern itself with membership. But 
here the problem is more fundamental than whether or not the veto should be 
abolished as far as the admission of new members is concerned. Personally, 
I favor revision so that membership in the United Nations is universal and 
automatic, synonymous with membership in the family of nations. 

There must be wide discussion in the Government and among the American 
people as to how much additional authority they wish to give the United Na 
tions. I realize that a small minority would reverse the trend toward a stronger 
United Nations. In fact, they would like to see it reduced to a league of states. 
But the people overwhelmingly reject this restricted concept. They want a 
stronger United Nations. 

The American people are not afraid of the fact that the United Nations might 
have to move toward supranational authority or government in those areas of 
international relations where destruction is the alternative. The United State 
Government with wide popular support suggested an atomic energy authority 
to operate dangerous plants and with the right of inspection and punishment of 
the individual or nation violating the atomic energy agreement, without the 
right of veto. 

Another reason for fearing a full dress diplomatic conference in the neat 
future is that the imminence of a conference may give the statesmen an escape 
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from using the United Nations today. It is altogether too convenient to say 
we will use the United Nations after we have revised the Charter; today we 
will meet our problems outside. 

[J have stated, Mr. Chairman, the reasons why I believe that it would be a 
mistake to have a full dress formal diplomatic conference in the near future. 

Qn the other hand, a very strong case is made by those who wish a Charter 
review conference for its educational effect. Once a review date has been set, 
the governments and people can no longer put off the serious study necessary. 
The devotion of the people to the United Nations is undiminished, but under- 
standably there is less thought about the provisions of the Charter now than 
when it was drafted. Thousands of discussion groups in this country and 
elsewhere on how the United Nations has evolved and what changes are neces- 
ary to make it stronger would be very important in the development of public 

nion. 

* is argued that a review conference should be held now even if the tension 
between the East and West continues because a conference might appeal to the 
better nature of the peoples and their governments. An overwhelming public 
opinion might result in a reduction of world tensions. 

Consequently I should like to put forward a compromise proposal. It would 
avoid a full dress diplomatic review conference, but at the same time would 
tikke advantages of the educational process of such a conference. It would also 
take advantage of the provision of the Charter that the Tenth Assembly may 
cll such a review conference by a majority vote. 

I propose that the Tenth Assembly, by a majority vote, call a review confer- 
ence in the form of a preparatory committee on which each member would 
have a delegate. The committee would meet quietly with authority to convert 
itself into a formal diplomatie conference when the auspicious moment arises. 
A formal diplomatic conference is attended by the glare of publicity. It must 
sme time adjourn in success or failure. Whereas a committee can deliberate 
fora long time without too much publicity and without a judgment of success 
or failure. By giving the committee authority to convert itself into a formal 
conference at any time, the Assembly will have, in effect, called a review con- 
ference Without the dangers that I fear. 

The Assembly resolution should contain a second provision calling upon all 
governments, in consultation with their people, to formulate their views on 
revision. Our Secretary of State could set up a committee of officials and private 
citizens to go into various phases of the United Nations and how we should 
like to see it improved. Thus, committees in each country would be formulat- 
ing the views of governments and people; an orderly study would be going on 
inthe United Nations at the same time. 

Now I should like to conclude by saying that there are three ways to strengthen 
the United Nations. We have discussed revision. Another way is through 
the liberal interpretation of the Charter and the addition of new bodies. Another 
is through a more loyal fulfillment of the obligations of the member states. 

As for the second, the United Nations has evolved into a much better and 
diferent organization than contemplated at San Francisco. No one would 
have dared to predict there that through a perfectly proper interpretation of 
the competence of the General Assembly nations would have found a way around 
the Security Council veto in threats to the peace with the General Assembly 
assuming precise authority for resisting aggression. 

Another liberal interpretation could be made in the question of membership. 
Today the most serious problem confronting the United Nations is the admission 
of some very important nations such as Italy, Ireland, Portugal, Western Ger- 
many, Japan, Austria and others over the Soviet veto. Now, the veto was 
never meant to be used as an instrument of national policy. Mr. Stettinius’ 
justification of the veto in his testimony before the Senate did not mention ad- 
mission of new members. In a small book on the first 10 years of the United 
Nations which Harpers will release for publication next week, I have advocated 
that the General Assembly consider a veto against admission of a new member 
is tantamount to a negative recommendation and that the General Assembly then 
proceed to elect a member by a two-thirds vote. 

The United Nations Charter, like the United States Constitution, has had to 
adjust itself to an expanding community. The world organization can have a 
United Nations Legion; it may develop an independent source of income to sup- 
plement dues of the members—indeed, many improvements and additions to 
United Nations procedures can be undertaken without revision of the text. 
Consequently, while we are awaiting the auspicious moment for revision 
the member states are not frustrated. 
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And, finally, no change in the text of the charter can compensate for an eye 
more loyal fulfillment of their obligations on the part of member states, 
problems before the United Nations today are not the fault of the charter, py 
are the fault of the governments. The nations can find the present charter age. 
quate if they would be willing to tap its full resources. 

The nations are not tapping its full resources. They are frequently bypa 
it for various conferences and local efforts. They are fragmentizing the ¢op. 
cerns of the world at a moment when the threat of common destruction jg 
universal. 

During this tenth anniversary year of the United Nations an aroused worg 
public opinion, displaying some of the moral fervor of the time of the San Frap. 
cisco Conference, should demand that the nations return to the United Nations 
to concert their efforts for the solution of their problems. 

To repeat: I favor the United Nations growing ever stronger to meet even more 
complex problems. I believe that the United Nations is the hope of the world 
Without it we are lost. I want us to be very careful to review the United 
Nations in such a way and to revise its charter in such a way that we wil 
materially strengthen it. The time for a formal diplomatic conference to under. 
take such a task has not arrived. Consequently, I propose a United Nations 
Committee, established under the provisions of Article 109, capable of convert. 
ing itself into a formal diplomatic conference when the right moment has 
arrived. 


(The following document was submitted by Mr. Eichelberger for 
inclusion in the hearing :) 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


NINTH REPORT 
CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


This report attempts to appraise the prospects of a Charter review conference 
to be considered by the tenth session of the General Assembly in 1955. The 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace believes that in the rapidly 
changing world, that session of the General Assembly should exercise a free 
discretion in deciding whether the moment is suitable for such a conference, 
The task of the Assembly would, however, be lightened if it could count ona 
world public opinion aware of the nature and role of the United Nations in the 
present world, of the success of the organs of the United Nations in adapting 
their procedures to changing conditions, and of the feasibility of further such 
adaptations in the future by formal amendments of the Charter or otherwise, 
It is hoped that this study may contribute to such an opinion. 

The United Nations Charter provides that the question of calling a conference 
to review * the Charter shall be placed on the agenda of the tenth annual session 
of the General Assembly, and that such a conference shall be held if voted bya 
majority of the members of the General Assembly and any seven members of the 
Security Council.” Later sessions of the General Assembly may call a review 
conference but only if there is a two-thirds vote of all the members as well 
as any seven members of the Security Council.” Amendments may be recoll- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of a review conference or of the General Assembly 


1The term “review” suggests a purpose broader than amendment or general revision of 
the Charter, perhaps including proposals for utilization, interpretation, and supplement: 
tion. The French text, however, uses the term “revision” and the Spanish “revisat. 
(United States Treaty Series, No. 993.) 

2 Art. 109 (3). This article emerged from a proposal made by the United States at Sa 
Francisco to placate the smaller states who opposed the veto by the permanent membersof 
the Security Council. It was opposed by the Soviet Union on the ground that a review § 
conference should not be facilitated since it would impair the stability of the United 
Nations and invite attacks upon the veto. United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, Records (UNCIO), vol. 7, pp. 220, 250. The text requires a majority of all 
the members, not merely of those present and voting as in art. 18 (3). 

’ Art. 109 (1). It has been suggested that the Charter contemplates only one review 
conference in the entire history of the United Nations. Though this interpretation i 
suggested by the statement of some delegates to the San Francisco Conference (UNCIO, 
vol. 7, p. 211) and by the report of the Commission adopted by the Plenary session (ibid, 
vol. 1, p. 617), it is not supported by the text nor by the general course of debates at Sam 
Francisco. See Jacob Robinson, The General Review Conference, International Organise 
tion, vol. 8 (August 1954), p. 316. 
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itself, but in either case they take effect only if ratified by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations including all of the great powers, * 
In view of the prospect that a review conference will be called by the General 
bly in 1955, the Senate adopted a resolution in 1953° authorizing a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations to strdy proposal to “amend, 
revise, or Otherwise modify or change international peace and security organi- 
ations’ and to advise the President in regard to the proposed conference. 
Senator Alexander Wiley, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
pecame chairman of this subcommittee, had served on a similar subcommittee in 
1990 of which Senator Elbert Thomas was chairman. The Thomas subcommittee 
held extensive hearings on seven resolutions which had been introduced into the 
Senate proposing various forms of Charter revision or international government, 
bat had made no concrete recommendations partly because of “the great di- 
yergence of views that prevailed among the witnesses,’ partly because of the 
grious constitutional issues involved in some of the proposals, and partly because 
it was uncertain what effect the Korean crisis would have on public opinion. 
“The fundamental issue of the day,” said the report, “is the East-West conflict, 
not the question of the nature and extent of international organization. The 
result is that any serious proposals to strengthen the United Nations, to create 
a world federation, or to create an Atlantic Union, soon become inextricably 
related to the effect the proposals will have on the East-West conflict.” * 

On August 12, 1953, in reply to a letter from Senator Wiley, Secretary of State 
Dulles said, ““The Department will favor the calling of the review conference 
when the question is put to the 1955 session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly.” He also said he felt the review conference provided ‘‘a great opportunity” 
and has been giving thought on “how best to use it,” but that final United States 
policy on the question “must await full public discussion of the issues as well as 
wnsultations with members of Congress.” ' 

In his address to the American Bar Association on August 26, 1953, Secretary 
Dulles reaffirmed this position and referred to “serious inadequacies” in the 
United Nations Charter. Among these was the lack, because the San Francisco 
Conference Was not aware of the atomic bomb, of sufiiciently “emphatic and 
realistic’ provisions for “disarmament and the regulation of armament”; the 
requirement of unanimity among the great powers to make important decisions, 
hecause the leaders at the time looked upon the United Nations as a projection of 
the wartime alliance; and the insufficient attention in the Charter to “law which 
embodies eternal principles of justice and morality” and which should guide all 
decisions of the United Nations and its members. He thought the projected con- 
ference would “be comparable in its importance to the original San Francisco 
Conference.” * 

In his address to the General Assembly on September 17, 1953, Secretary Dulles 
said he had “no doubt "that a review conference will be held.” He pointed out 
that many of the smaller nations thought there was “an excessive award of 
power to the permanent members of the Security Council’ and noted that on 
June 11, 1948, the United States Senate had adopted the Vandenberg resolution 
calling for elimination of the veto on Security Council resolutions concerning 
pacific settlement and the admission of new members. He noted the interest of 
the Congress and private organizations in the United States and said, “Such a 
conference will not work miracles, but it can be of major importance. In order, 
however, to get the best results, the task should promptly engage the best thought 
and attention of all member nations—not merely their governments but also pri- 
vate organizations.” He also said suggestions of nonmembers aspiring for mem- 
bership in the United Nations should be welcomed.’ 


‘Art. 109 (2). It has been suggested that the veto may not apply to ratifications of 
imendments proposed by the review conference called by the 10th session of the General 
Assembly because of pars. 2 and 3 of art. 109, but such an interpretation was certainly not 
intended at San Francisco and is not a permissible interpretation of the text. See Robin- 
‘on, Op. cit., p. 318 ff, and Secretary of State Dulles, Review of the United Nations, hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 83d Cong., 
2d ma Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954 (Wiley subcommittee hearings), pt. 


1, p. 25. 
Be Res. 126, 83d Cong., 1st sess., July 1953. 
8. Rept. No. 2501, Sist Cong., 2d sess., 1950, pp. 53-54. See also hearings, Revision of 


the United Nations Charter, subcommittee (Thomas) of Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, February 1950. 


"Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 7, 1953, xxix, p. 311. 
*Ibid., p. 310. 
*Tbid., Sept. 28, 1953, xxix, p. 407. 
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In his testimony before the Wiley Subcommittee on January 18, 1954, Seer. 
tary Dulles emphasized the achievements of the United Nations and stated tha 
its greatest weakness arose from the veto, but “the defects in the Charter can jg 
a considerable extent be corrected by practices which are permissible under the 
Charter,” and “differences of opinion” should not be pressed to a point “such that 
the review conference would result in undermining the United Nations or dis 
ing it. The United Nations, as it is, is better than no United Nations at al 
He said the United States “expects to favor the holding of a review conference” ang 
reaffirmed the suggestions he had made in August 1953 in regard to questiong 
on which revision might be considered, adding three more—strengthening of eg). 
lective security, the problem of achieving universality, and the question of 
weighted voting in the General Assembly.” 

Many private organizations in the United States have manifested an interest 
in the problem of Charter revision not only in testimony before the Senate sub 
committees of 1950 and 1954, but otherwise.” The Brookings Institution, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and the International Law 
Association have conducted scholarly studies on the text of the charter; on its 
making, interpretation, and application; and on the development of government 
policies and public opinion concerning the United Nations.” 

The fourth conference on United States Responsibility for World Leadership 
held in Washington in March 1954 under the auspices of the American Associa. 
tion for the United Nations, participated in by representatives from 95 national 
organizations, resolved: 

“The discussion before 1955 can have an important educational and diplo 
matie effect or it can develop commitments to extreme positions incapable of 
realization which may lead to eventual disillusionment. We believe that the 
opportunity presented should be seized to gain the advantages and to avoid 
the dangers. The Tenth General Assembly will be able to appreciate whether 
the atmosphere of opinion and the state of international relations justify calling 
a conference.” * 

The American Assembly held at Arden House in the summer of 1954, composed 
of 50 Americans with special interest in and knowledge about the United Na- 
tions because of service in the Secretariat or the American delegation, or in 
journalism, education, or business related to its activities, reported: 

“In the light of conditions prevailing today, most of the American Assembly 
participants see no reason to press now for a United Nations Charter review con 


18 Wiley subcommittee hearings, pt. 1 (January 18, March 8, 1954), pp. 1, 5, 6, 8. 9 

1 Among discussions of Charter review, mention may be made of a symposium by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (The Future of the United Nations: 
Issues of Charter Review, Annals, November 1954), a Report of the United Nations Study 
Committee, 1953, of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs (922 Society for Savings 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio), an Institute on United Nations Charter Review conducted 
the Minnesota World Affairs Center, April 9-10, 1954, including 150 persons from 
organizations, mostly in the west, and the discussions of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law in 1954 (see proceedings) 

Special interest groups that have discussed the question include: 

J Reeaate (The Friend, a Religious and Literary Journal, vol. 127, February 1954, pp. 
254 ff). 

World Federalists (Copenhagen Congress, August 25-29, 1953, with 500 delegates and 
observers from 27 countries, recommendations published in Voice of the World Citizen, 
Organ of the Crusade for World Government, No. 6, September 1953: United World Feder 
alists, 125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., 1955 Year of Opportunity. The Federalist, 
monthly, February 1954; Institute for International Government, Peace Through Disarm 
ment and Charter Revision, Detailed Proposals for Revision of the United Nations Charter, 
by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, preliminary printing, July 1953, 95 Main St., Com 
eord, N. H.; Conference Upon Research and Education in World Government (Cure), One 
World, monthly, 4030 West Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41, I11.). 

Democratic Federalist (Freedom and Union, magazine of the Democratic World, Clarent 
K. Streit, editor, monthly, 700 9th St. NW., Washington 1, D. C.; The New Federalist, by 
Publius II, Owen J. Roberts, John F. Schmidt, and Clarence K. Streit, introduction } 
John Foster Dulles, New York, Harper, 1950; Freedom Against Itself, by Clarence 
Streit, New York, Harper, 1954; World Youth for Democratic World Government, World 
Frontiers, quarterly, United Nations Charter Review, vol. 2, summer, 1954, No. 2). 

For bibliographies of U. S. Government publications see Department of State, Publle 
Service Division, Questions and Answers on United Nations Charter Review, June 1954 
and of general publications, Bureau of Information, Conference Group of United States 
National Organizations on the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y., United 
Nations Affairs and Charter Review, a selected bibliography, official and nonofficial sources 
May 1954, compiled by Mildred F. Graham. 

42 International Law Association, Edinburgh Conference, 1954, Committee on the Review 
of - Charter = the United Nations, report by Georg Schwarzenberger, includes bibl 
ography, pp. 94-98. 

18 American Association for the United Nations, Conference on United States Responst 
bility for World Leadership in 1954, resolutions, p. T. 
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ference. They feel that the United States attitude should be developed in the 
jight of conditions at the time the question arises in the General Assembly and 
are not now predictable. However, if a majority of the United Nations members 

rt the calling of such a conference at the tenth session of the General As- 
sembly, the United States should not actively oppose it. 

“Many of our American Assembly participants feel that a charter review confer- 
ence might arouse extravagant hopes, the disappointment of which might lead to 
disillusionment and a weakening of public support for the United Nations. 
some of the participants, however, feel that the United States should support 
the calling of a review conference and in any case should prepare for it.” “ 

Debates in the eighth session of the General Assembly in the autumn of 1953 
indicated a variety of opinions. The United States and other American coun- 
tries favored a review conference, especially in order to moderate the veto in 
reference to pacific settlement and membership, and to make the underlying law 
of the charter more precise.” The Soviet Union opposed any revision of the 
charter and considered the proposal for a conference a maneuver of American im- 
perialism to modify “the fundamental principle of the unanimity of the great 
powers.” A considerable number of speakers on the subject were doubtful of 
the advisability of having a conference. France and India thought development 
of a better spirit in using the charter was more important than formal revision. 
South Africa thought inadequacies of the United Nations could be attributed 
more to “functional mistakes” than to “charter deficiencies.” The United King- 
dom, Netherlands, New Zealand, and Israel insisted that preparatory work 
should not assume that a conference was desirable, but should be designed to 
help the tenth assembly decide this question.” 

This cautious and noncommittal opinion was developed at length in the general 
debate by Osten Unden of Sweden. He urged a study by the Secretariat of 
development of practice under the charter and pointed to the unacceptability by 
any great power of elimination of the veto on matters of vital interest such as 
military action against aggression. Recommendations on pacific settlement and 
admission of new members, he did not regard in this category. He also favored 
more precision in expression of the underlying law of the charter, but doubted 
whether the Soviet Union, which had sought to limit legal obligations, or the 
United States, which had lost its enthusiasm for a covenant on human rights, 
or the colonial powers, which opposed legal definitions of self-determination, 
would agree on any such expressions. He noted that the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice could be developed through accept- 
ance by states of the optional clause of the statute. In view of these consid- 
erations, he saw little chance for important formal amendments and thought 
any action that might drive the Soviet Union out of the United Nations should 
be opposed. He considered that lasting peace depended more on the policies of 
the states, especially of the great powers, than on the text of the charter, which 
was on the whole satisfactory. “Examining the suggestions for significant 
amendments to the charter,” he said, “would thus reveal that they either reflect 
illusions as to political reality or else that they are aimed at something other 
than the realization of the proposed changes.” * 

After considerable discussion the General Assembly rejected proposals for 
soliciting the opinions of members on charter review and merely requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare and circulate the documents of the San Francisco 
Conference with a complete index, and an indexed repertory of the practice of 
United Nations organs.” 

This review of discussions makes it clear that many unofficial organizations 
in this country, and the governments of many countries in the world, are not 
convinced of the desirability of holding a review conference in 1956. Opinions 
as to the objectives of such a conference, if held, are very varied. As the tenth 
meeting of the General Assembly approaches, the prospects of peaceful co- 
existence of the competing ideologies and power systems of the world may 


“Fifth American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., The United States Stake in 
oe United Nations, Problems of United Nations Charter Review, Press Summary, August 
, 1954. 

% United Nations Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1953, XV, p. 303; Oct. 15, 1953, XV, pp. 366, 367. 

% Tbid., p. 266. 

Thid., pp. 260, 264, 299, 304, 311; Oct. 15, 1953, pp. 348, 377, 378. 

% Ibid., Oct. 1, 1953, XV, p. 303. 

® General Assembly, 6th Committee, Official Records, 8th Session, p. 35, approved by 
General Assembly, by vote of 54 to 5 with no abstentions, November 7, 1953. 
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improve, and world public opinion may become more unified and more aware 
of the problems involved in making a review conference a success, than it ig 
today. It would then become easier to reach conclusions on the advisability of 
holding such a conference in 1956 and on the position which the United States 
should take in such a conference if held. As a contribution to developing an 
informed public opinion on the subject this paper discusses (1) the nature of 
the United Nations and its relation to the charter, (2) the charter and the rela. 
tion among its different types of provisions, (3) the experience of the U, x. 
in developing new methods to realize its ends without formal amendment, (4) 
some means which have been proposed for further strengthening the United 
Nations, (5) the opportunities and risks involved in a review conference and (6) 
the conditions under which it might be successful. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS RELATION TO THE CHARTER 


In its present form the United Nations is based on the charter but it is some. 
thing more than the charter. The charter is a document. The United Nations 
is an institution composed not only of public agencies and policies, but also of 
the private opinions and attitudes which give them vitality. It can only be 
understood through study (1) of the procedures, discussions, recommendations 
and decisions of the assemblies, conferences, councils, committees, commissions, 
and secretariats which function in its name in New York, Geneva and other cities: 
(2) of the policies, activities, and decisions of delegations and governments of 
the 60 member states intended to influence and implement the recommendations 
and decisions of these agencies; (3) of the opinions, activities and resolutions 
of numerous non-governmental organizations, both national and international, 
influencing the policies of these international agencies and national governments: 
and (4) of the attitudes and beliefs of the men and women of the world about 
the United Nations, about its activities, and about the relation of their respec- 
tive nations to it. The United Nations lives not only in the united action of its 
“organs” and “specialized agencies” but also in the policies of the nations whieh 
are united and in the attitudes of the peoples whose determination and resolu- 
tion brought it into existence. Only insofar as these attitudes and policies are 
favorable will the organs and agencies continue to live. In this the United 
Nations does not differ from other social organizations. All social institutions 
must live not only in collective organs and agencies but also in individual minds 
und hearts if they are to survive. 

Charters, constitutions, and other documents can contribute to the establish- 
ment, functioning and growth of institutions but they can never define them 
completely, much less predict their future development or activities. Chief 
Justice Marshall pointed out with reference to the United States Constitution: 

“A constitution to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of which 
its great powers will admit, and of all the means by which they may be carried 
into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, and could scarcely 
be embraced by the human mind. It would probably never be understood by the 
public. Its nature, therefore, requires that only its great outlines should be 
marked, its important objects designated, and the minor ingredients which com- 
pose those objects deduced from the nature of the objects themselves.” ” 

The United States has grown up in ways unforeseen by the Constitution framed 
in 1787 and its formal amendments. England has existed as a continuous insti- 
tution since 1066 with no written constitution at all. The United Nations was 
established by a brief declaration on January 1, 1942, and functioned as an 
institution, not only to win the war but also to organize the peace, before its 
charter was adopted in 1945. 

It has been suggested that members of the United Nations established by this 
declaration might again summon a conference, as they did at San Francisco 
in 1945, and accept a new charter by procedures other than those specified in the 
present charter.” The Congress of the United States called the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 and established the Constitution by procedures different from 
those prescribed by the Articles of Confederation.” It has also been suggested 


> ee C. J., McCulloch v. Maryland (1819, 4 Wheaton 316). See also note 50 
elow. 

21 Jose Arce, of Argentina, former President of the General Assembly, in The United 
Nations, Madrid, 1952, pp. 61-62. 

2The articles required ratification by the legislatures of every State (art. 13), while 
the Federal Convention provided that the Constitution should be established upon “ratifi- 
eation of the Conventions of 9 States” between the States so ratifying (art. 7). 
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that the articles of the charter concerning amendments may be amended by 
ures other than those which they themselves prescribe. 
Although the charter is not the United Nations, it is at present a fundamental 
ent. It gives form and stability to the organs, emphasizes general goals, 
gud by its principles and procedures maintains a balance among universal, re- 
], and national authorities, and between the powers of public agencies and 
te rights of persons and nations. It conforms to Chief Justice Marshall’s 
encept of a constitution. It marks “great outlines,’ designates ‘‘objects” and 
aves wide opportunities to deduce “minor ingredients” from “the nature of 
the objects themselves.” The charter influences but does not strait-jJacket the 
fyure. Careful scrutiny of its provisions has permitted, and will continue to 
permit, new organs and new procedures to develop as experience suggests and 
aigencies demand without violating its prescriptions. With this understanding 
of the role of the charter in the life of the United Nations let us consider that 
instrument. 


Il. THE CHARTER AND THE RELATION AMONG ITS PROVISIONS 


The provisions of the charter fall into five classes dealing respectively and 
secessively with purposes, principles, members, organs, and procedures. The 
frst four of these matters are dealt with in the preamble and chapters 1, 2, 
ad 3. The remaining 16 chapters deal largely with procedures. Six chap 
ters describe the procedures available to each of the principal organs along with 
details of their structure and powers,” and 10 describe procedures for accom- 
pishing major purposes of the United Nations.” 

The Soviet Union has declared that the unanimity of the great powers is the 
fundamental principle of the charter but scrutiny of the text and of the history 
ofthat instrument suggests that this unanimity is merely a procedure of limited 
applicability. ‘The concurrence of all the permanent members is required only 
for nonprocedural decisions. of the Security Council*® and amendments of the 
charter.” The line between procedural and nonprocedural matters is not de- 
fned and it is not clear whether “recommendations” on such matters as pacific 
gttlement of disputes,” admission of new members,” and appointment of a Secre- 
tary General” are to be regarded as decisions, although practice has up to date 
wregarded them. The provisions concerning the unanimity of the great powers 
are not included among the “principles” of the charter, the organs other than the 
Security Council are not affected by them, and the members have by overwhelm- 
ing majorities sustained the use of alternative methods, permitted by the charter 
and not involving the great power veto, when that procedure stood in the way of 
ahieving the purposes and maintaining the principles set forth in the charter.” 
Indging by the activity of its organs, the policies of most of its members, and 
the attitudes of most of its peoples, the provisions concerning purposes and 
principles are more fundamental and persistent aspects of the charter than those 
concerning organs and procedures. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from the history of the charter. Secretary 
of State Stettinius, chairman of the United States delegation at the San Fran- 
tiseo Conference, said of the charter in his official report to the President: 

“Its outstanding characteristic and the key to its construction is its dual qual- 
ity as declaration and as constitution. As declaration, it constitutes a binding 
agreement by the signatory nations to work together for peaceful ends and to 
adhere to certain standards of international morality. As constitution, it 
creates four overall instruments by which these ends may be achieved in prac- 
tie and these standards actually maintained.” 

He then states the commitments of the members by the “declaration” mainly 
fond in the first chapter and says: “The charter in its capacity as constitu- 


®Prof. Hans Kelsen, International Law Association, op. cit., p. 12 ff. 

*%IV (General Assembly), V (Security Council), X (Economic and Social Council), XIII 
(Trusteeship Council), XIV (International Court of Justice), and XV (Secretariat). 

5VI (Pacific Settlement of Disputes), VII (Action With Respect to Aggression), VIII 
(Regional Arrangements), IX (International Economie and Social Cooperation), XI (Non- 
Slf-Governing Territories), XII (Trusteeship System), XVI (Treaties and Immunities), 


ava (Transitional Arrangements), XVIII (Amendments), XIX (Ratification and Signa- 
re). 


*Art. 27 (3). 

* Art. 108. 

* Arts. 36. 37, 38. 

* Art. 4 (2). 

®™ Art. 97. 

“Uniting for Peace Resolution, November 3, 1950. 
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tion creates, in addition to its Secretariat and the Trusteeship Council Witheits 
specialized but vital functions, four principal overall instruments to arm its 
purposes and to accomplish its ends: an enforcement agency; a forum for ¢ , 
cussion and debate; a social and economic institute through which the lear. 
ing and the knowledge of the world may be brought to bear upon its commog 
problems; and an international court in which justiciable cases may be heard.”® 

It is to be noticed that this description of the functions respectively of i 
Security Council, the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, ag 
the International Court of Justice does not accurately conform to the fup. 
tions they are actually performing today. The purposes and principles have «. 
mained the same but the functions and procedures of the organs have changed, 

The fundamental character of the purposes and principles of the charter ec» 
perhaps best be indicated by reciting them. The purposes include (1) tie 
“saving of future generations from the scourge of war” by “practicing tolerance” 
and “uniting strength to maintain international peace and security”; (2) the 
reaffirmation of faith “in the dignity and worth of the human person” by “pr 
moting and encouraging respect for human rights and fundamental freedory 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion”; (3) the “re 
affirmation of the worth of nations, large and small” by “respecting the equaj 
rights of nations” and “the self-determination of peoples”; (4) “the establish- 
ment of conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arisipe 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained”: ay 
(5) “the promotion of social progress and better standards of life in larger fre: 
dom” by “employing international machinery for the promotion of the economy 
and social advancement of all peoples.” Purposes are also stated in later article 
of the charter,’ but they appear to be consistent with and subordinate to these 
major purposes of peace, human rights, self-determination, international justieg 
and social progress. ‘“‘We the peoples of the United Nations” expressed in the 
charter our “determination” to accomplish these purposes. 

The principles of the charter assert (1) the right of members to sovereign 
equality, and independence from United Nations intervention in matters of 
domestic jurisdiction: (2) the duty of members to fulfill in good faith the ob- 
ligations assumed by them in accordance with the charter to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means, to refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force except as permitted by the charter, to give the United Na 
tions every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the charter, an 
to refrain from giving assistance to any state against which the United Nations 
is taking preventive or enforcement action; and (3) the duty of the United Na- 
tions to insure that nonmembers act in accordance with these principles so far 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security* 
Other principles are stated in later articles of the charter “ but these appear to 
be intended either as subordinate to, or explanatory of, the general principles of 
sovereignty, good faith, pacific settlement, nonaggression and collective secur- 
ity applicable to both members and nonmembers. The charter states that the 
organization and its members, in pursuit of the purposes shall act in accordance 
with these principles. The principles seem, therefore, to have been considered 
second only to the purposes in importance and permanence. 

The provisions of the charter concerning membership “ have been controversial. 
When the permanent organization of the United Nations was being considered 
during the war many believed that this organization should, in principle, be uni 
versal. Thus in 1943, a group of American jurists, educators, and statesmen 
published a statement on the International Law of the Future which proposed 
that the community of states should be organized on a universal basis. All sta*es 
which exist or which may come into existence in the future should be included. 
No provision should be made for the expulsion or withdrawal of any state.” It 
was argued that the purpose of preventing war and maintaining law could not be 
achieved unless every state was subject to the obligations and control of the Unit- 
ed Nations. This point of view was vigorously urged by some states at San Fran- 





Charter of the United Nations, Report to the President on the Results of the San 


Francisco Conference by the Chairman of the United States Delegation, the Secretary of 
State, June 26, 1945, pp. 12, 18. 


3% Preamble and art. 1. 

*% See arts. 13, 26, 55, 73, 76. 

% Art. 2. 

% See arts. 25, 51, 55, 56, 73, 74, 80, 94, 102, 103, 104, 105. 
37 Arts. 3-6. 

% International Conciliation, April 1954, p. 270. 
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disco and was accepted as an ideal goal by most of the others.” Universality of 
membership was also urged in the 20-year program for peace presented by the Sec- 
retary General in June 1950 as a result of extensive consultations with the major 
eR ernments. This program was commended by the fifth session of the General 

A&sembly and referred for study to the relevant agencies of the United Nations 
py a vote which was unanimous except for the Soviet bloc.” 

‘Others wished the United Nations to be confined to states who could be relied 
ion to maintain its purposes. They were thinking of the responsibilities of 
#i@ members to enforce the charter rather than of their obligations to observe it. 
fhis view appeared to be accepted by the provisions of article 4 limiting original 
f‘mbership to the Allies in the war, that is, to those who had signed the Declara- 
tion by United Nations of January 1, 1942; and confining eligibility to subsequent 
‘Sembership to peace-loving states which accepted the obligations of the charter 
Wid were able and willing to carry them out. The provisions interpreted as 
giving each of the great powers a veto on new members and the provisions for 
expulsion of members which persistently violated the principles of the charter 
Semed also to support this point of view.” 

“4Qn the other hand, the universal principle was recognized in the provision 
futhorizing the organization to insure that nonmembers observe the principles 
‘of the charter necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security.* 

Turthermore, the General Assembly was given authority to decide on admissions 
44 membership and the Security Council only power to recommend on this sub- 
Mhet.” If this were construed, as has been urged by the Argentine and other 
thembers of the United Nations, to permit the General Assembly to admit new 
wnwembers after examining the Security Council’s recommendations, the United 
Nations would have rapidly approached universality. Such a construction was 
*learly supported by the committee that prepared the text at the San Francisco 
Conference.“ The interpretation accepted in an advisory opinion by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, with two Latin American judges dissenting, required 
a favorable recommendation by the Security Council.” In practice such recom- 
‘mendation has been considered subject to veto by the permanent members. This 
procedure has resulted in 19 applicants remaining nonmembers,” or 21 if the 
applications from the Communist governments of Korea and Vietnam are counted. 





® The committee at San Francisco dealing with the matter reported to Commission I: 
“Uruguay though all communities should be members of the Organization and that their 
"participation is obligatory. Other delegations believed that universality in this sense was 
an ideal toward which it was propert to aim, but to which it was not necessary to adhere 
unswervingly” (UNCIO, vol. 7, pp. 288, 307, 325). Brazil and some others took the same 
position as Uruguay (ibid., vol. 8fi p. 302). 

# Yearbook of the United Nations, 1951, pp. 189-193; Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field 


Haviland, Organizing for Peace, International Organization in World Affairs, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1954, p. 372. 


“| Arts. 4 (2), 6. 
@ Art. 2 (6). 
,@ Art. 4 (2). 


“Committee II (1), after it had approved the Dumbarton Oaks text on the subject, was 
‘presented the text which finally appeared in the charter by the Coordinating Committee. 
Aceording to the record: “The committee was advised that the new text did not, in the 
view of the Advisory Committee of Jurists (Green H. Hackworth, United States, chairman ; 
Hsu Mo, China; Jules Basdevant, France; Manuel Tello, Mexico; S. A. Golunsky, U. 8. 
S. R.; Sir William Malkin, United Kingdom). weaken the right of the Assembly to accept 
or reject a recommendation for the admission of a new member or a recommendation to the 
effect that a given state should not be admitted to the United Nations. The committee 
agreed that this interpretation should be included in its minutes as the one that should 


“be given to this provision of the charter and on this basis approved the text suggested 


by the Coordination Committee.”” UNCIO, vol. 8, p. 495, June 19, 1945. See also, ibid., vol. 
8, pp. 487-488. This statement, however, was not before Commission II, which had al- 


“ready accepted the report of Committee I apetoving the Dumbarton Oaks text on May 31, 
‘1945 (ibid., vol. 8, p. 30), or the Plenary § 


ession which approved the report of Commis- 
sion II (ibid., vol. 8, p. 299), although the latter session took place on June 27, 1945, 
Pter Committee I had adopted this interpretation of the text finally adopted (ibid., vol. 

’ p. 2). 

“The majority of the Court advised that since the words of art. 4 (2) “in their natural 
and ordinary meaning’ were unambiguous, it was not necessary to examine the “travaux 
preparatoire,” i. e., the records of the San Francisco Conference. It did, however, allude 
to the report on Committee II (1) by the remark: “Reference has also been made to a 
document of the San Francisco Conference, in order to put the possible case of an unfavor- 
able recommendation being voted by the Security Council; such a recommendation has never 
been made in practice. In the opinion of the Court, art. 4, par. 2, envisages a favorable 
recommendation of the Security Council and that only. An unfavorable recommendation 
would not correspond to the provisions of art. 4, par. 2." Green Hackworth, Jules Besde- 
vant, and Hsu Mo, though participating in the opinion of the Committee of Jurists at San 
Francisco, concurred as judges of the Court in this advisory opinion (International Court 
of Justice, Rep. 1950, pp. 4-57, American Journal of International Law, vol. 44, July 
1950, pp. 584, 586). 

Italy, Japan, Portugal, Ireland, Austria, Finland, Jordan, Libya, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Korea, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Mongolia, Spain, 
Germany, and Switzerland have not applied for membership. 
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This experience has induced many of the members to accept the principle of 
universality as a goal to be worked toward though some of them, including the 
United States have declined to vote for admission of Soviet satellite states on 
the ground that they do not conform to the requirements of article 4 of the 
charter. With the progress of the cold war and of the general conviction that 
the Soviet and satellite states now in the United Nations are neither peace-loyj 
nor reliable, the limited conception of membership has become self-contradictory 
and has served only to fortify the intransigence of the Soviet in utilizing the yet 
to keep many states out. The more nearly universal the United Nations be. 
comes, the more reluctant would members be to withdraw and consequently the 
greater the influence it can exert. If many important states are not members, 
they may form powerful blocs outside the United Nations and seek to induce 
some members to withdraw from the United Nations and join them. Before he 
became Secretary of State but after he had had much experience in the Americay 
delegation to the United Nations, Secretary of State Dulles wrote: 

“A growing weakness of the United Nations is its lack of universality. At the 
San Francisco Conference, the countries represented had virtually all the ef. 
fective power in the world. Therefore, an organization in which they were 
members could fairly be called a world organization, and it fairly mirrored the 
reality of power in the world. Since San Francisco, that situation has greatly 
changed. 

“T have come to believe that the United Nations will best serve the cause of 
peace if its Assembly is representative of what the world actually is, and not 
merely representative of the parts which we like. Therefore, we ought to be will 
ing that all the nations should be members without attempting to appraise Closely 
those which are good and those which are bad. Already that distinction is ob- 
literated by the present membership of the United Nations. 

“Some of the present member nations, and others that might hecome members, 
have governments that are not representative of the people. But if in fact they 
are governments, that is, if they govern, then they have a power which should be 
represented in any organization that purports to mirror world reality.” “ 

In his statement to the Wiley subcommittee on January 18, 1954, Mr. Dulles, 
then Secretary of State, presented the same argument and favored “approxi- 
mate universality.” “ 

It is believed that universality of membership, thus making the United Nations 
an organization of the world, should now be regarded as a fundamental objective 
and purpose toward which the United Nations should move as rapidly as possible. 

Most of the nonmember states have actually become associated with the United 
Nations directly through membership in one of the organs such as the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, or the Trusteeship Council, or indirectly through mem- 
bership in a commission under the Economic and Social Council (art. 67), a 
specialized agency in relations with the Economie and Social Council (art. 68), or 
a regional or collective self-defense arrangement: subordinate, in principle, to 
the Security Council (art. 51, 53).” 

Other provisions of the charter, concerning organs and procedures have been 
interpreted flexibly to facilitate achievement of these purposes. Most of the 
members seem to have been of the opinion that if they proved inadequate to 
realize the purposes and principles, other methods within the spirit of the char- 
ter and not forbidden by its letter, should be devised. In fact interpretations, 
practices, and supplementary agreements have resulted in much adaptation of 
these provisions. The liberal principle of constitutional construction practiced 


47 John Foster Dulles, War and Peace, New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. 188, 190. In this 
book Mr. Dulles added: “If the Communist Government of China in fact proves its ability 
to govern China without serious domestic resistance, then it, too, should be admitted to 
the United Nations. However, a regime that claims to have become the government of & 
country through civil war should not be recognized until it has been tested over a reason- 
able period of time” (ibid., p. 190). In January 1954, after Communist China had been 
branded an aggressor for participation in the Korea hostilities and these hostilities had 
been terminated by an armistice, Mr. Dulles said before the Wiley subcommittee, “We be 
lieve China is adequately represented in the United Nations by the National Government 
of China, which we believe represents the true aspirations and hopes of the Chinese people 
(Wiley subcommittee, hearings, pt. I, p. 20). 

48 Wiley subcommittee, hearings, pt. I, p. 6. 

49 Cheever and Haviland (op. cit., pp. 878-879) indicates membership in the specialized 
agencies, and also in the councils, commissions, and regional arrangements. This informa- 
tion can also be found in the Yearbook of the United Nations and in Everyman’s United 
Nations. 
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py Chief Justice John Marshall has been generally accepted by organs of the 
United Nations as applicable to construction of the charter.” 

The Soviet Union, as noted, has insisted that the great power veto is the funda- 
mental principle of the charter and has shown no disposition to eliminate it, with 
the results that the Security Council has proved much less useful than anticipated 
in forwarding the purposes for which it was designed. Other great powers, while 
ready to regard the veto as inapplicable in respect to recommendations on mem- 
pership and pacific settlement, cling to it in regard to collective security action. 
The result is that efforts to eliminate the veto are not likely to be successful so 
long as the amending procedure, in which the veto exists, is respected.” If this 
procedure were ignored the principle of universality would probably be frustrated 
through withdrawal of the Communist and perhaps other states. 

In the opinion of the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, the 
principle of universality should be regarded as fundamental and, therefore, 
amendments to the charter should not be pressed to the point of eliminating the 
participation of the Soviet and satellite states. This conclusion recognizes that 
progress toward adapting the organs and procedures of the United Nations, 
better to achieve its purposes and to maintain its principles, will probably be a 
slow process which will proceed more by interpretation, practice, and supplemen- 
tary agreements than by formal amendments. 

The Commission considers the opinion, entertained by some unofficial groups, 
that it would be better to develop a strong United Nations even if the Soviet 
group of states withdrew, incompatible with the basic purposes of the United 
Nations because it would probably tend toward war rather than peace. Such a 
United Nations would not be an organization of the world to achieve the purposes 
and to maintain the principles of the charter. It might be regarded by the 
Soviet Union as a hostile alliance. It would tend to accelerate the arms race 
and to eliminate the one general political institution offering a promise of coop- 
eration across the Iron Curtain. 

This opinion does not deny the value of regional and collective self-defense 
arrangements provided they are kept within the conception of such special 
political arrangements set forth in the charter itself. The Commission has 
declared that : 

“Every effort should be made to strengthen the United Nations so that no 
regional or collective defense arrangement can be more powerful in any situation. 
To this end the United Nations and the government of the nations through 
diplomatic action should seek to stop a trend toward a bipolarized world by 
fostering various centers of power and committing each to United Nations’ 
responsibilities.” ™ 


Ill. DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN PRACTICE 


Experience has demonstrated the capacity of the United Nations to adapt its 
organs and procedures to changing conditions without amendment of the charter. 
The collective security procedures contemplated by the charter operating through 
Security Council decisions in determining the aggressor and making military 
agreements, and through military staff committee action in recommending on 
these matters and organizing security forces, proved unworkable because of the 
disposition of the Soviet Union to use its veto in the Security Council to prevent 
action and to protect aggressors. 

Different procedures have been developed operating through the General 
Assembly and collective self-defense commitments established by supplementary 
agreements. These procedures have been utilized effectively in the Korean and 





%“We must never forget that it is a constitution we are expounding: * * * Let the 
end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional” (McCullock v. 
Maryland (1819, 4 Wheaton 316): see also Gibbons v. Ogden (1824, 9 Wheaton 1)). 
Prof. Alf Ross, of Copenhagen, applied a similar standard to the charter: “You cannot 
appraise the charter in the same manner as you appraise a scientific exposition. What 
from a formal point of view is a deficiency may from another point of view be an advan- 
tage. Too great clarity, too rigid exactness, is not always desirable in a legal instrument. 
This applies especially to a text which is not destined to regular application by the courts, 
but—as a constitution—to serve as a basis for the legal life of a nation or a common- 
wealth of nations under ever-changing conditions. In such a case the flexibility condi- 
tioned by certain vagueness and malleability in the drafting will be of far higher value 
gp logical perfection” (International Law Association, op. cit., p. 16). 

Art. 108 

"Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, 8th Report, Regional Arrangements 

for Security and the United Nations, New York, June 1953, p. 10. 
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other situations. While the General Assembly cannot make decisions on the 
maintenance of international peace and security but only recommendations and 
while it is a more unwieldy body than the Security Council, it has proved able 
to meet rapidly in emergencies, to function, and to set up subsidiary bodies. The 
Uniting for Peace Resolution of 1950 provided for a Peace Observation Commis. 
sion and a Collective Measures Committee to increase the efficiency of Assembly 
action. These procedures, while not anticipated by the charter, are not contrary 
to its terms and, in fact, were made possible through additions to the powers 
of the General Assembly at the San Francisco Conference beyond those provided 
at Dumbarton Oaks.™ 

Other significant developments have been the interpretations, advised by the 
International Court of Justice, that the United Nations is a jural personality 
competent to protect its agents even against a nonmember state, and that the 
United Nations can succeed to the powers of the League of Nations in super- 
vising mandates.™ 

The practice, holding that abstention of a great power from vote in the 
Security Council or absence of such a state from a meeting of that body is not 
to be regarded as a veto, has proved useful in obtaining action from the Security 
Council in the settlement of controversies. The absence of the Soviet Union 
from Security Council meetings in June 1950 made it possible for the Security 
Council to function in the early stages of the Korean hostilities. Procedures 
utilizing individual conciliators and investigatory commissions, and organizing 
elections have also facilitated the work both of the Security Council and of the 
General Assembly in dealing with disputes and situations threatening the peace, 

Recognition of the political role of the Secretary-General and of his capacity 
to maintain, with support of the General Assembly, United Nations guards and 
technical field services, has also been a significant development. Such guards 
proved particularly useful in dealing with the Palestine situation and in arrang- 
ing armistices between Israel and its neighbors.” 

The exercise of authority by United Nations organs on the basis of treaties 
or other instruments, apart from the charter itself, has indicated the broad 
possibilities of adapting the United Nations through supplementary agreements. 
On such a basis the Security Council set up a regime for Trieste, and the 
General Assembly disposed of the former Italian colonies. The General Assem- 
bly has also considered itself competent, on advice of the International Court 
of Justice, to supervise South Africa’s administration of Southwest Africa on 
the basis of the mandate confirmed by the League of Nations. 

Most important has been the expansion of the economic and social work of the 
United Nations, not only through coordination of the activities of the specialized 
agencies and establishment of commissions by procedures set forth in the charter 
(arts. 63, 64, 68), but also through agencies not contemplated by the charter 
such as those responsible for the Technical Assistance and Children’s Fund 
programs. 

These developments in the first 9 years of United Nations history suggest 
that with further experience other organs and other procedures can be developed 
to achieve United Nations’ purposes and to maintain its principles of universality. 
While the Soviet Union would be unlikely to agree to formal amendments 
modifying the veto it is not likely to withdraw because of the use by the United 
Nations of procedures which actually bypass the veto, provided these procedures 
are kept within the formal terms of the charter. 





IV. MEANS PROPOSED FOR CHANGING THE UNITED NATIONS 
Proposals have been made for radically revising the charter in several direc- 
tions. 


World federation 


The advocates of various forms of world federation are together in wishing 
to endow the General Assembly with limited power to legislate for individuals, 
to levy taxes, and to raise military forces, and, in order to make such an exten- 


8 C. §. O. P., Tth Report, Collective Security Under the United Nations, July 1951. 
5 Reparations for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations, I. C. J. Reports, 
1949, p. 174, Am. Journ. Int. Law, vol. 43, July 1949, p. 589: International Status of 
Southwest Africa, I. C. J. Rep., 1950, p. 128, Am. Journ. Int. Law, vol. 44, October 1950, 
», dedé. 
5 C. S. O. P., Reports on Armed Guards, September 1948, and Report on United Nations 
Guards and Technical Field Services, September 1949. 
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tion of its powers more palatable to the larger states, to modify the composition 
and voting procedures in the General Assembly giving weight to peoples more 
nearly in accord with their actual political importance in the world. This body 
of opinion also wishes to extend the military and executive powers of the Security 
Council and the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 
A number of proposals of this kind have emerged, supported by private groups 
and organizations, often of international character, rather than by govern- 
ments.” They vary in the degree of centralization contemplated from “maxi- 
malists” who wish to invoke the will of the people of the world above national 
governments to establish a Constitution of World Government with far reaching 
powers, to the “minimalists” who hope governments may be persuaded to accept 
amendments to the charter qualifying national sovereignty only so far as essen- 
tial for the functioning of a world federation with sufficient central power to 
keep the peace. 


Democratic union 
Certain advocates of democracy 


y and human freedom wish to exclude non- 


democratic states from the United Nations.” Some have urged an increase in 
the legislative, executive, and judicial power of such a union of free nations in 
order to protect human rights and to defend themselves against hostile attacks 
from the non-democratiec world. Many who favor such a democratic federation 
have wished to develop it as a regional arrangement within the United Nations, 
but so powerful as gradually to penetrate the entire United Nations with its 
ideology. This point of view has been supported by important private groups.™ 


Regionalism 


Some advocates of regionalism wish to diminish the control of the United Na- 
tions over the activities of regional organizations, and even to modify the organi- 
zation of the General Assembly and the Security Council to represent not states 
but regions. Many members of the United Nations are also members of organized 
regions such as the Organization of American States, the Arab League, the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the South-East Asian 
Treaty Organization, and the Soviet bloc but they have generally supported the 
position assigned to such arrangements by articles 51, 52 or 53 of the charter.” 


National sovereignty 


Finally extreme advocates of national sovereignty wish to modify the text or 
interpret provisions of the charter concerning domestic jurisdiction.” Such a 
change might weaken the effectiveness of United Nations action, especially in 
such fields as human rights and non-self-governing territories.” 

Public opinion polls indicate that no such radical revisions of the charter are 
likely to gain wide support in the United States in the near future.” Extreme 
positions on either nationalism or regionalism would tend to weaken the United 


*S. Con. Res. 56 (Tobey), 66 (Taylor), and 133 (Sparkman) ; S. Rept. 2501 (Thomas), 
8lst Cong., 2d sess., September 1950, on Revision of the United Nations Charter, pp. 27, 
30, 35; hearings, subcommittee of Senate Foreign Relations Committee, February 1950, 
pp. 73 ff, 172 ff, 318 ff. See also Resolutions of World Federal Government Conference, 
Copenhagen, August 1953. The United World Federalists in the United States would write 
into the U. N. Charter limited and specific powers for instituting and enforcing universal 
disarmament. They would give the t N. the right to enforce disarmament regulations on 
individuals as well as nations; to recruit, train, and command its own inspection, police, 
and armed forces for world security ; and to raise dependable revenue, under defined safe- 
guards, to these ends. They call for a universal membership ; a weighted system of voting, 
more equitably reflecting the relative size and responsibility of the nations, so that the 
veto power could be eliminated from the Security Council, which would become an executive 
branch responsible to the more representative Assembly. They would give U. N. Courts 
the right to interpret the charter and compulsory jurisdiction in matters relating to the 
new powers and justiciable disputes. All powers not expressly delegated to the U. N. 
they would reserve to the nation states. (See How To Give the U. N. Limited Power To 
Prevent War, New York, 1954.) 

Herbert Hoover, addresses, April 27, 1950, July 11, 1950, A Cause To Win, the Free- 
man, New York, 1951, pp. 14, 19. 

SS. Con. Res. 57 (Kefauver), Senate report, cit., p. 37 ff: hearings, cit., p. 228 ff. 

*S. Con. Res. 12 (Fulbright-Thomas), Senate report, cit. p. 37 ff; hearings, cit. p. 
344 ; Cc. &. O. P., Eighth Report, Regional Arrangements, June 1953. 

» Art. 2 (7). 

* See comments of representative of South Africa on domestic jurisdiction, and of France 
on non-self-governing territories in General Assembly, September 1953, United Nations 
Bulletin, October 1, 1953, XV, p. 299; October 15, 1953, XV, p. 348; and Senate report 
on 8S. J. Res. 1 (the Bricker amendment), 83d Cong., 1st sess., pp. 33, 53, June 1953 ; hear- 
ings, subcommittee (Langer) of Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Treaties and Executive 
Agreements, February—April 1953, pp. 676, 745. 

“The Roper Poll on United States Opinion, September 1953, indicated 9 percent isola- 
tionist, 7 percent hopeless, 6 percent Atlantic Union, 11 percent world government, 21 
percent complacent United Nations, 35 percent militant United Nations, and 11 percent 
nO opinion. 
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Nations and diminish its capacity to achieve its objectives as would reorganigg. 
tion of the United Nations without the Soviet states. Both opinion polls ang 
official statements indicate general support for the United Nations and a degips 
to strengthen it. The will of governments to build an effective United Nations 
is, however, probably less strong today than it was at the time of the San Prap. 
cisco Conference and it is not likely that proposals in the direction of worl 
federation could gain the support necessary to amend the charter. 

Secretary of State Dulles has suggested a study of proposals for strengthen’ 
the capacity of the United Nations to regulate armaments, to moderate the y 
to strengthen international law, to achieve universality of membership, to 
strengthen procedures of collective security and to improve the voting procedure 
in the General assembly.” Progress in all of these directions and also in the 
economic and social field is possible without amendment of the Charter as indi. 
‘ated in various reports of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
and in reports of congressional committees.” 


Disarmament and collective security 


It is clear that United Nations action for limitation of armament and eo. 
lective security are related to one another and to action for reducing inter. 
national tensions. The great powers must agree on programs of disarmament 
before they can be achieved, and the United Nations already offers facilities for 
achieving such agreement if the will exists. Agencies better adapted to giving 
advice than the Military Staff Committee might be made available as suggested 
by the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace in 1947. By the Uniting 
for Peace Kesolution of November 1950, the General Assembly established the 
Collective Measures Committee, the Peace Observation Commission and other 
agencies for this purpose. These actions, stimulated by the Korean hostilities, 
indicated the capacity of the United Nations to maintain collective security 
through General Assembly recommendations when the Security Council is unable 
to function.” although the agencies established by the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion should be more fully developed and more frequently utilized. 

The General Assembly has power to make available security forces other than 
contributions by members. Armed guards recruited by the Secretary-General 
were utilized by the Palestine Commission and the General Assembly has made 
a general authorization of Technical Field Services so recruited. The United 
Nations now receives revenues from various services which it provides. The 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace has recommended further de- 
velopment in both of these fields within the present terms of the Charter.” 

Provision for inspection is an essential element of disarmament agreement and 
such provision would be facilitated if it were clear that members are in principle 
obliged to admit to their territories commissions established by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly to investigate conditions which threaten in- 
ternational peace and security. Violation of a disarmament agreement would 
constitute such a threat. Such an obligation may be implied by article 2, para- 
graph 5, and article 34 of the charter in respect to commissions established by 
decision of the Security Council. It is less clear whether such an obligation can 
be implied in respect to commissions established by the General Assembly. The 
problem of defining the competence of inspecting commissions has proved a major 
obstacle in disarmament discussions. 

Improvement in means of pacific settlement might relieve international ten- 
sions and encourage armament limitation agreements. Adaptation of procedures 
set forth in chapter VI of the charter to changing conditions has proved possible 
through the use of conciliators, modification of voting procedures in the Security 
Council by usage, and use of General Assembly recommendations and commis- 


6 Above note 8. 
*C. S. O. P., Seventh Report, Collective Security Under the United Nations, July 1951; 
Eighth Report, Regional Arrangements for Security and the United Nations, June 1953. 
See also S. Con. Res. 72 (Ferguson), 81st Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. 2501 (Thomas), pp. 1, 
38 ff, hearings ; subcommittee of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, February 
1950, p. 348 ff. 

6 C. S. O. P., Fifth Report, Security and Disarmament Under the United Nations, June 
1947, p. 27 ff 

6c. S. O. P., Seventh Report, Collective Security Under the United Nations, July 1951, 
p. 6; United Nations General Assembly, Report of the Collective Measures Committee, 1951, 


7 C. S. O. P., Sixth Report, Collective Self-Defense Under the United Nations, Memo- 
randum and Draft Treaty for Implementation of Art. 51, May 1948; United Nations 
Guards, September 1948; The Security of the United States and Western Europe, January 
1949; United Nations Guards and Technical Field Services, September 1949. 
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sions. It has been suggested that the Security Council would be strengthened 
if its membership were made more adaptable to changing circumstances. Author- 
ity might, for example, be given to the General Assembly, on recommendation of 
the Security Council, to enlarge the latter body and to admit new permanent 
members. It seems unlikely that such a change could be effected without amend- 
ment of the charter, but the Security Council itself could, under article 31, with- 
out amendment, adopt the practice of regularly admitting a member of the United 
Nations with general interests to discuss, but not to vote on, matters before the 

uncil. 
Oeperiodic meetings of the Security Council attended by the highest officials of 
the member governments to consider major problems of peace are, however, 
provided for in the charter (art. 28). The Twenty Year Program for Peace 
presented by the Secretary-General in June 1950 urged such meetings.® 

The strength of the United Nations eventually depends upon the support of 
world public opinion. Efforts have been made to develop a favorable world opin- 
ion by the use of the radio and the distribution of publications, but there is no 
assurance that this information reaches the peoples in all countries. In principle 
it would seem that member states should be obliged to make decisions and recom- 
mendations of the principal organs of the United Nations available to their 
publics. 


The veto 


With respect to the veto, it seems clear that neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union would be likely to accept an obligation to use their forces in col- 
lective security action without the consent of their own governments. Such an 
obligation would have been accepted by the participants in the European Defense 
Community which subordinated the military sovereignty of its members to the 
supra-national authority. This proposal was not ratified, but some states modi- 
fied their constitutions to permit such subordination.” The United States has 
urged elimination of the veto from recommendations by the Security Council 
in respect to pacific settlement of disputes and on the admission of new members. 
In view of the developing practice of utilizing recommendations of the General 
Assembly in dealing with disputes, collective security measures, and regional 
arrangements the veto in the Security Council on these matters has diminished 
in practical importance. The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
has pointed out that states could by supplementary agreements under article 51 
of the charter oblige themselves to accept such recommendations.” In respect 
to the veto on the admission of new members, agreements to admit the present 
applicants may in time prove possible without amendment. The requirement of 
great power consensus on selection of a Secretary-Genera land on charter 
amendment is difficult to avoid if the United Nations is to function as a universal 
organization. It would appear, however, that many of the problems raised by 
the veto can be solved without formal amendment of the charter. 


Assembly voting 


The charter provides that each member of the General Assembly shall have 
one vote and that the General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 
The steady increase of the responsibilities of the General Assembly in the field of 
collective security and its responsibility in voting the budget have drawn atten- 
tion to the inequity of a voting procedure giving an equal vote to members who 
share little of this responsibility and contribute little to the budget. Numerous 
proposals for weighting votes in accord with population, financial contributions, 
national income or other criteria have been made.” While it is possible that the 
General Assembly could permit the reporting of votes according to some scheme 
of weighting on certain types of resolution, it does not appear that such a scheme 
would become effective without amendment to the charter. It is possible that a 
system of weighted votes which increased the proportionate vote of the five 
states with a veto on amendments and of two-thirds of the others could be 
adopted as an amendment. 


® Art. 28 (a) Above, note 40 

® Jonkheer, H. F. van Panhuys, The Netherlands Constitution and International Law, 
Am, Journ, Int. Law, vol. 47, October 1953, pp. 537, 549 ff. 

~C. 8. O. P., Sixth Report (cit.), and S. Con. Res. 52 (Thomas-Douglas), Sist Cong., 
24 sess., S. Rept. 2501, September 1950, p. 25 ff; hearings, Revision of United Nations 
Charter, February 1950, p. 3 ff. 

“Clark and Sohn, above, note 11. 
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International law 

Secretary of State Dulles urged a strengthening of the law guiding the mem. 
bers and organs of the United Nations,”? as indeed did Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Hammarskjold in his first report to the General Assembly 
The obligation to observe international law seems to be implied by the first, 
second and seventh paragraphs of article 2 of the charter, referring respectively 
to sovereign equality, the fulfillment of obligation, and domestic jurisdiction, 
Both general international law and the charter require that members ob 
serve the rules and principles of general international law, of the charter 
and of treaties to which they are parties, and that the interpretation and 
application of these rules and principles is an international question not 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state in the sense of paragraph 7, 
article 2. It seems doubtful whether more concrete definition of the legal 
obligations implied by these or other provisions of the charter is necessary 
or desirable. A constitutional instrument such as the charter needs to be 
flexible. Many ambiguities exist in the charter and have often been criticized 
by jurists but they have made it possible for political organs, such as the 
General Assembly, to adapt their interpretations to changing conditions and 
to develop practices to meet unanticipated circumstances. Too much precision 
in terms and too frequent reference of doubtful provisions to judicial inter- 
pretation would tend to straitjacket the United Nations and to hamper the 
development of new procedures for achieving its ends. Workable constitutions 
have been continually balanced between legal and political interpretations 
of the powers and procedures of the organs and agencies which they establish, 
It would seem undesirable to define the law of the United Nations so precisely 
as to prevent future adaptation to meet new situations.*4 


Economic and social activities 


It has been suggested that the nonpolitical activity of the United Nations 
might be more emphasized and more separated from the political activity. It is 
argued that such activities as technical assistance to underdeveloped areas; 
trade expansion; economic stabilization; and improvement of health, agricul 
ture, labor ‘standards, and education, if effectively promoted by the United 
Nations or the technical agencies related to it, will gradually build a sense of 
world community among the people that benefit from these services. This will 
provide the basis for effective action in the fields of collective security and 
disarmament. Economic and social activities, however, are not without political 
implications and their development is hampered by political tensions and iron 
curtains. Furthermore, a government which wishes to increase the loyalty of 
its people to the nation may wish them to receive services which they deem 
valuable only from the nation even though such services could be more ade 
quately provided through an international organization. Observers in the field 
of technical assistance point out that recipient governments have sometimes 
sought popular support by resisting conditions attached to such assistance 
which would impair the national sovereignty, even though on other occasions 
the same governments have sought popular commendation because of. their 
success in obtaining increased technical assistance. In the United States the 
Bricker amendment movement was more worried about national commitments 
in the field of human rights, and economic and social policy than it was in com- 
mitments on such political matters as disarmament, pacific settlement, and 
collective security. The political issue of nationalism versus internationalism 
is therefore involved in these nonpolitical activities perhaps even more than 
in political activities. 

It seems likely, therefore, that United Nations activities in the field of inter- 
national peace and security and those in the field of economic and social ad- 
vancement are interdependent and must progress together, as they have in 
practice up to date. The structure of the Economie and Social Council and 
the Specialized Agencies, their powers and their relationships, are doubtless 
susceptible of improvement, but the main problem in their more successful fune 
tioning appears to be a reduction of international tensions, an increase in mutual 
confidence, and a willingness of the member nations to give greater financial 
and political support... These changes do not require charter amendment. 

72 Above, note &. 


8 United Nations Bulletin, August 15, 1953, XV, p. 136. 
™ Above, note 50. 
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V. OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS OF A CONFERENCE 


It is clear that a review conference presents both opportunities and risks. 
While it is not likely that any major amendment of the charter can be made in 
the near future because of the probability that some one of the great powers 
would veto it, minor amendments eliminating some ambiguities and incon- 
gistencies, and improving some procedures might be achieved and might facilitate 
the functioning of the United Nations. Furthermore, debate in a review con- 
ference might clarify the attitudes of governments and peoples toward the United 
Nations and might point the way toward negotiations and practical interpreta- 
tions gradually moderating tensions in the world. i 

It is also possible that such a conference even though it did not bring about 
amendments might manifest such an overwhelming opinion on certain points 
that the policies of opposing sides in world politics would be influenced toward 
positions permitting of prolonged peaceful coexistence. h ; 

Most important of all might be the influence of such a conference in informing 
world public opinion of the realities of the present situation and the possibilities 
of improving it. The San Francisco Conference may have contributed to some 
optimistic illusions because it came at a time when a pressing external danger 
enabled the participating nations to work together, in spite of the inherent 
disagreements which have since become serious. Realistic debate in a new 
conference might indicate more adequately the present opportunities and limita- 
tions of the United Nations and might moderate some popular demands for 
settlements unobtainable under present conditions. 

A world public opinion aware of the actual conditions of the world, of its 
complexities and conflicts, of the contributions which the United Nations with 
its present structure can make toward gradually realizing the purposes and 
maintaining the principles of the charter would in itself be an important con- 
tribution toward the functioning of the United Nations even if the charter is 
not amended. 

These opportunities must however we weighed against the risk of a con- 
ference. 

Opinion, especially in the United States, might be aroused to unrealistic hopes 
of what such a conference may achieve. The failure of the conference actually 
to change the charter in ways which bodies of opinion have come to regard 
as essential might result in feelings of frustration and a reaction of utter dis- 
illusionment, perhaps followed by a wave of isolationism. 

The clash of opinions and convictions in such a conference, not only between 
representatives of the free and the Soviet worlds, but also between representa- 
tives of imperial and recently emancipated states, and between other groups in 
the free world, might become extreme. Advocates of world government might 
oppose advocates of greater protection to national sovereignty and domestic 
jurisdiction. Advocates of a more extensive reliance upon law might oppose 
advocates of a more extensive reliance upon political negotiation and concilia- 
tion. Advocates of an international stand against violations of human rights 
might oppose advocates of the unfettered exercise of national sovereignty in 
this field. Advocates of a more exclusive attention to the prevention of war 
and to collective security might oppose advocates of a devotion of greater atten- 
tion to social and economic cooperation. Advocates of regional arrangements 
independent of the United Nations might oppose advocates of universal collective 
Security subordinating regional arrangements. All of these clashes of opinion 
and policy might so confuse the public that it would rely less rather than more 
on the United Nations. Instead of a more enlightened world public opinion 
frustration might settle upon the world. 

Perhaps most dangerous of all would be the clash of opinions between those 
who would wish to reorganize the United Nations without the Soviet Union 
and its satellites and those who would insist on maintaining the principle of 
potential universality. The Soviet Union and its satellites might prove so in- 
transigent and uncooperative in the conference that many states would come 
to believe that their elimination from the United Nations would be desirable. 
Yet it would be a misfortune for the peace of the world if the United Nations 
emerged from the conference as an alliance against this group. Such a result 
would be likely to be followed by withdrawal of the so-called neutral states 
and disruption of the United Nations. 

A particular danger would develop if certain amendments were approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the conference giving rise to high hopes in many quarters, 
only to be subsequently vetoed by one of the great powers. Such a result might 
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induce some states to withdraw and thus militate against the universality of 
the United Nations. 


VI. CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR A SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 


Consideration of the opportunities and risks presented by such a conferenge 
suggests that the conditions under which the conference is held, the atmosphere 
developed in the world during its sessions, and the expectations permitted to 
develop among the representatives of governments and the peoples of the world, 
are of the utmost importance. 

The conditions in respect to international tension at the time of the conference 
are of the greatest importance. If a relaxation of tensions should manifest itself 
at both sides of the Iron Curtain, if the arms race should slacken and particy. 
larly if agreements should be reached on such problems as Korea, Indochi 
Germany and Austria, and the representation of China, the prospects of acieye. 
ment in the conference would be greatly improved. 

If the conference is held emphasis should be placed upon its educational valye 
rather than upon amendments to the charter. The public should not be led to 
expect important revisions of the charter. People should follow the proceedings 
ef the conference in order to gain an understanding of the world, rather than to 
be shocked at the intransigence of statesmen. Private groups should be encour. 
aged to weigh any prospects for desirable amendments against the prospects of 
their being unacceptable to one or another of the great powers. It is especially 
desirable that the great powers explore by diplomatic discussion their respective 
attitudes toward the conference, its objectives and its procedures. In the ab- 
sence of prior agreement among governments on desirable Changes, their in- 
structed representatives would not be able at a general conference to moderate 
or modify their positions. 

The conference might have an important educational influence, even though 
the charter remained substantially as it is. It might contribute to popular 
understanding of the value of the United Nations and of its points of strength 
and weakness, of its adaptation to changing conditions, of its possibilities of 
further strengthening without formal amendment, and of the role of public 
opinion and government action in such strengthening. 

During the conference itself, delegations should be aware that the conference 
is not a sovereign body and that its recommendations become binding only 
when ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations, including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council.” Consequently, debates should be conducted in 
a spirit of accommodation and with the object of achieving group consensus, 
rather than with the spirit of power politics and propaganda, utilizing political 
maneuvers to gain a fruitless majority. This spirit would be particularly diff- 
cult to maintain if in certain countries the propaganda of organized groups and 
legislative resolutions developed strong pressures: for the achievement of par- 
ticular amendments. It may prove difficult to avoid such a dangerous develop 
ment in the United States. 

Revision of the charter presents a dilemma. If members are not willing to 
act within the present charter, they are not likely to support revisions requiring 
such action. On the other hand, if enough agreement could be obtained to amend 
the charter, it would usually be possible to achieve the desired ends without 
amendment. The most important need is, therefore, pressure upon governments 
by their peoples to observe and carry out present obligations. If this could be 
achieved, the ground would be laid for amendments accepting further obligations, 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, therefore, believes that 
the present problem is to develop a public opinion in the United States and 
other countries aware of the purposes and procedures of the present charter, 
of the nature and role of the United Nations in world affairs, of the history of 
the adaptation of the United Nations to new conditions, and of the processes 
by which it may be further developed. The Commission also believes that the 
public should study proposed charter amendments with the object of developing 
an opinion on which would be at the same time the most effective in augmenting 
the power of the United Nations to carry out its purposes and most acceptable 
ito the governments which must concur to adopt them. Such a state of opinion, 
by influencing governments, would reduce the risks and increase the opportunities 
of a review conference. It would assist the 10th session of the General Assem- 
bly in deciding whether to call such a conference in 1956. 


7% Art. 109 (2). 
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CHARTER REVIEW 


The General Assembly will consider next autumn the advisability of calling a 
charter review conference. Some nations, including the United States, favor 
calling such a conference, pointing out that good faith to the smaller powers 
at San Francisco may require such action. Others, including the Soviet Union, 
are opposed. We believe that a review conference presents opportunities for 
advancement and also risks of disillusionment. Success in such a conference 
depends upon seizing or creating occasions when the state of international poli- 
tics and world public opinion is favorable. 

We favor a strengthened United Nations and reaffirm our position that the 
effectiveness of the charter is advanced primarily by its full use and applica- 
tion. There is real need for fulfillment of the charter that we now possess, 
with its abundance of powers, procedures and opportunities. Basically there 
are three ways to strengthen the effectiveness of the charter apart from 
amendment. 

1. An ever more loyal fulfillment of their obligations by the member states. 
No perfection of the charter can take the place of international good faith. 

9, Development in practice of usages and procedures to facilitate prompt de- 
cision and action through a liberal interpretation of the charter recognizing 
that new organs and procedures appropriate for realizing charter purposes are 
permissible by agreement among the members, unless forbidden. 

3. Supplementary agreements within the framework of the charter establisu- 
ing regional, collective security, social, economic, and other arrangements among 
some or all of the members. 

We urge the United States vigorously to pursue a course of strengthening the 
United Nations by utilizing all of these methods. 

Persistent study this decennial year, by governments and nongovernmental 
organizations, of the achievements of the United Nations, of organic develop- 
ments already made and still possible within the United Nations Charter, and 
of changes that may be desirable, can help inform publie opinion for more funda- 
mental changes as they become possible. 


Senator SrparkMAN. Mr. Merwin K. Hart, president, National 
Economic Council. 

Weare very glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Harr. I am very happy to be here and speak briefly. 


STATEMENT OF MERWIN K. HART, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Mr. Harr. I have a statement which has been furnished to you. 
[think it is rather brief and if agreeable to you I will read it, inter- 
polating 1 or 2 things. 


SENATE DEBATE ON THE CHARTER 


A thoughtful rereading of the roughly 200 pages of the Senate 
debate, July 23 to 28, 1945, on the charter of the United Nations, is 
needed, I think, for perspective today. 

I spent the last few days at work on this. 

I was interested to find that Senator Wiley on July 23, in a speech 
said, “Yes, the charter will not be worth the paper upon which it is 
written, unless all the signatory nations have the will, the intent, and 
the purpose to live up to their obligations as outlined in the charter.” 

It is our contention, Mr. Chairman, that many of the nations have 
done just what the Senator thought might be done, and if it was done, 
it would mean that the charter would not be worth the paper it is 
written on, and in my opinion—‘our” opinion, if I may speak for 
my organization—it is not worth the paper it is written on, provided 
any nation decides that it will not go along with it, and many have. 
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The all-pervading note of the 53 speeches that I find in these 209 
pages was, of course, peace. The most enthusiastic, or the more ep. 
thusiastic Senators held up the charter as the hope of the world, 
Nearly all confidently believed it would bring peace. A few, like 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, had grave doubts. And, of course, only 
two Senators voted against the charter—Senator Langer and Senator 
Shipstead. 

The enormous propaganda for peace which will be waged over a 
considerable period had convinced the Senate, and a vast majority of 
war-weary people, that the U. N. would really get results. 

Has the U. N. produced peace? Have the nations been brought 
closer together? Is there a more friendly feeling among the peal 
of the earth? The truthful answers to all these questions is “No.” 
I want to make several observations about the United Nations. 


SOVIET UNION 


1. Soviet Russia has of course been, to say the least, completely 
noncooperative—in spite of all the $11 billion of lendlease and in spite 
of the tragic giveaway by the United States at Teheran, at Yalta, and 
at Potsdam. In fact, Soviet Russia has continued just as Lenin 
and other Soviet leaders have said, always, to conspire against even 
our existence as a nation. Our leaders have refused to believe and 
apparently some of them still refuse to believe Lenin’s statement that 
the Communist system and the free-enterprise system cannot con- 
tinue to live on the same planet, that one or the other must be 
destroyed. 


UNITED STATES ONLY COUNTRY MAKING SERIOUS SACRIFICES FOR JU. N. 


2. No other nations have taken the U. N. as seriously as we have. I 
have traveled somewhat extensively in most European countries and 
elsewhere. I have talked with a great many of the leaders as well as 
the rank and file of people in those countries, and I find that the 
people simply do not pay much attention to. the United Nations. 

I asked one outstanding member of Parliament, whom I have 
known for many years, what Britain would do if the U. N. told 
Britain to do something that Britain did not think was in its interest. 
He promptly replied, “We would tell the U. N. to go to hell.” 

I think that is a fair attitude of any of the other large powers. 

I think it is a fair statement that the United States is the only 
country on earth that has made serious sacrifices for the U. N. 
PARTITIONING 


OF PALESTINE 





3. In spite of the claim that the U. N. would bring peace, the U. N. 
General Assembly is the instrument by which, on November 29, 1947, 
by a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions, incidentally, Palestine 
was partitioned. Palestine had long been occupied by Jews and 
Arabs and they lived in peace side by side for centuries. It was 
not until the U. N. accomplished the partition of Palestine, from 
the outside, that war broke out—a war which is still continuing in 
spite of a truce. You Senators have probably visited, as I have, some 
of the Arab camps in the Middle East where about 800,000 Arabs, 
refugees from Palestine, are living in utter misery. 
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One of the results of the partition was that the good will toward 
America built up among 30 million Arabs and 300 million other 
Moslems, by American universities, missionaries and businessmen 
over the last century, was destroyed overnight. For all Arabs and 
Moslems know that the U. N., acting in New York, caused partition. 

President Truman was publicly credited with having “cracked 
down harder on his State Department than ever before to swing 
U. N. votes for the partition of Palestine.” I read carefully Mr. 
Truman’s prepared testimony of Monday to this committee. Many 
others must have noticed that he did not refer to the “peace” in 
Palestine as a U. N. achievement. 


KOREAN WAR 


4, On June 27, 1950, the Communist North Koreans having in- 
yaded the south, and President Truman having ordered American 
troops to resist, the U. N. Security Council called upon all 60 mem- 
bers of the U. N. to join in this “police action.” And as we well 
know, only 15 countries responded, most of them with only token 
forces. There, I think, the countries were showing their lack of 
interest and lack of willingness to go along, to which possibly Senator 
Wiley referred in his speech of July 23, 1945. 

The United States furnished at least 90 percent of the armed 
forces—outside of the South Koreans—and paid nearly 100 percent 
of the cost of the venture. 

The U. S. News & World Report of June 26, 1953, gives the direct 
cost as $15 billion and the total cost is increased defense outlays over 
the pre-Korean rate, as $64.9 billion. 

5. What influences in or outside the U. N. instigated the steps 
which prevented our winning, and worse still, caused us to lose the 
Korean War? 

MacArthur and several other commanding generals have testified 
that they could have won the war if they had not been restrained 
by the Executive at Washington who was acting in close concert 
with the U. N. Thirty thousand Americans died in vain. 

Influences in the U. N. that prevented our winning in Korea can 
cause the loss of all of Southeast Asia, including Japan and the 
Philippines—unless American policy with respect to the U. N. is 
drastically changed. 


COMMUNISTS IN THE U. N. 


6. The U. N. is heavily loaded with Communists. The McCarran 
Committee found even American employees of the U. N. who were 
Communists, or who had pleaded the Fifth Amendment under oath. 
When these men were fired on the insistence of the United States, they 
were subsequently granted high service pay, a large part of which 
came from the American taxpayers. Certainly, Moscow must have 
laughed up its sleeve. 


AMERICAN AIRMEN IMPRISONED IN RED CHINA 


_ 1. Lastly, I will mention the shadowboxing of the U. N. over our 
imprisoned airmen. Instead of ourselves demanding directly that 
42435—55—pt. 12-8 
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Red China release them, as we had been accustomed to do as a fips 
nation, we handed the job over to the U.N. We relied on the U_¥, 
to send the Secretary General hat-in-hand to Peiping for a “confep. 
ence.” No wonder we have lost face with the Asiatics. 

All these evil things happened either because of positive mischievous 
action by the U. N.—as in the partition of Palestine; or in spite of any 
attempted action by U. N.—as in the failure to secure the release of 
our airmen: or for sheer failure to take any action—as when Com. 
munist China walked into Tibet—and took possession, without the 
slightest protest from the U.N. 

If the U. N. has accomplished for us any single good thing that 
could not have been brought about—as the International Postal Union 
was many years ago—by simple international action for that one 
purpose, and without the cumbersome U. N. organization, that accom- 
lishment. should be made a matter, not of mere assertion by U. X, 
idealists, but by documented proof. 


U. N. HAS BROUGHT NO PEACE 


Certainly the U. N. has brought no peace. It has involved the 
United States in war, which it has then prevented us from winning, 
Tf we continue as members of the U. N., and the U. N. Charter is not 
radically changed, we will be involved in other wars—which likewise 
we will not be allowed to win. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


But there is another danger from the U. N. that apparently was 
little dreamed of in 1945: Namely, the growing attempts, both through 
the specialized agencies and through the U. N. itself, to acquire 
control of our domestic affairs. We now see that those back of the 
U. N. have as their real object the bringing about of a one-world 
government under which we will completely lose our sovereignty. 

Time will allow only the briefest mention of the subject but in 
passing I would like to call attention to. Economic Council Letter 
356—which my organization published on April 1, 1955—with map, 
and ask that both the letter and map be received into the record. 

May I offer those for the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator SpARKMAN. Without objection the articles will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


{Economic Council Letter, No. 356, published semimonthly by National Economie Counell, 
Inc., April 1, 1955] 


WHAT WoRLD GOVERNMENT WouLp MEAN 


Many think people in America are only now awakening to the danger of their 
country being forced into a world government, probably through the United 
Nations. Under world government America would lose her liberty and inde 
pendence. 

Former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, president of the Atlantic 
Union, in a speech in Ottawa on April 10, 1952, said, ‘‘We must decide whether 
to stand on the ‘silly shibboleth of national sovereignty.’” He further asserted 
that we must yield our sovereignty to “some higher authority, call it what you 
will.” 

Milton Eisenhower, the President’s brother and perhaps his closest adviser, is 
a well-known advocate of world government. The administration’s most foree 
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ful action to date has been to prevent the passage of the Bricker amendment, 
which was designed to safeguard our liberties from alien interference. 

The United Nations Charter, section 7 of article 2, says that “Nothing con- 
tained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
jn matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state. 

_.” Had it not been for this provision, the charter would not have been ratified 
by the Senate in 1945. 

Yet through activities initiated by certain specialized agencies of U .N., such 
as ILO, the Economic and Social Council, UNESCU, as well as U. N. itself, 
this provision is being violated right and left. Indeed, on March 38, 1954, the 
Human Rights Commission voted not to include in the Covenant on Human 
Rights, any provision recognizing the right of an individual to own property 
and be secure in its enjoyment against arbitrary seizure by government. 

Sections 55 and 56 of the charter say that the member nations shall take steps 
to improve standards of living within their borders. These provisions were 
played down in the Senate charter debate in 1945 as merely pious aspirations, 

Did the Senate have any reason to believe that in 1953 and 1954 several justices 
of the Supreme Court (as in the steel seizure case in June, 1953, and in the cem- 
etery case in 1954) would hold that by mere ratification of the U. N. Charter, 
the United States had ceded her sovereignty over domestic affairs to this inter- 
national body? Did the Senate have any reason to suspect that the United 
States would be bound to apply highly socialistic schemes in violation of the 
American system of private enterprise and individual freedom? Did the Senate 
realize then that any American administration would ever go all out to destroy a 
Bricker amendment, which was designed to protect the liberty and sovereignty 
won in 1781? 

Had the Senate foreseen these developments the charter would have been 
overwhelmingly rejected by the Senate in 1945. 

Alger Hiss and other Communists or fellow travelers had a powerful hand 
in framing the U. N. Charter at San Francisco. The whole Soviet course since 
even before 1945 has indicated its determination to bring about world govern- 
ment—which Soviet Russia would of course dominate. Therefore, it seems 
highly likely that the tremendous propaganda for world government, which 
has had great support from the Truman and Eisenhower administrations, is 
inspired directly from Moscow. And this view is strengthened by the fact 
that Communists and leftwing writers, commentators, ministers of the gospel, 
and teachers ardently support this leftwing propaganda. 

A meeting of representatives of some 60 governments is planned in San Fran- 
cisco for the week ending June 26, to celebrate the 10th anniversary of the 
signing of the charter. The purpose is to propangandize further the ideas of 
the U. N. and world government. American taxpayers will pay a substantial 
part of the cost of this propaganda. 

The specialized agencies of the U. N. are siphoning off, bit by bit, the sov- 
ereignty of the United States; and some of them have already made substan- 
tial headway. 

Some of our acquaintances on being apprised of what has been taking place, 
have dismissed the matter with the assertion that “America would never stand 
for it!” 

Therefore, it may be well to take a look at what the planners are scheming to 
do after they have pushed through a world government. 

On pages 2 and 3 of this letter is a map which we suggest our readers study 
and ponder. It may prove enlightening. It indicates the trend of the think- 
ing among world planners, of whom the U. N. crowd are a large part. 

The one-worlders’ plan, as indicated on this map, was adopted in London in 
1952 by the World Association of Parliamentarians for World Government. In 
Council letter 312, June 1953, Douglas Reed discussed the scheme at some 
length. We have not heard that the plan has been modified since, though at 


a meeting of this same group in 1954 in London, proposals were adopted for 


revising the U. N. Charter and converting the U. N. into a world government. 
Incidentally, Mr. Reed noted in letter 312 that “The United World Federalists, 
located in the United States, work in close harmony with WAPWG.” 

Now the one-world people, not without reason, believe that world govern- 
ment could be maintained enly by force. That force would be the troops of 
the “World Security Land Forces.” They realize, too, that if the troops, or 
their commander, were assigned to duty in their own country, sympathy might 
be shown to their fellow countrymen. The one-worlders don’t propose to take 
any nonsense from sentiment or what was once known as love of country. 
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So, as the map shows, they have divided the world into zones and regions 
North America is a zone. South America and Africa are each a separate zone, 
(This map is printed by request. Photostats were distributed by us in 1953.) 

The United States, which constitutes the central part of the North Americay 
zone, would consist of five regions. Region 64, consisting of the Southern ang 
Southwestern States, would be policed by Soviet Russian troops. Region 62, the 
Pacific Coast States, by Irish troops; Region 65, the Northeastern States, 
Colombian and Venezuelan; Region 66, including a part of southern California, 
by Mongolian ; and Region 63, by Belgian troops. 

American troops are to be stationed in Australia, Argentina, India, south centrgj 
Asia, the Balkans, and Austria. 

The director of the zone and the directors of each of the five regions in which 
the United States would fall, would be natives of other parts of the world. 

Does all this seem fantastic? 

Well, the head of the Latvian government in exile, Mr. Zarins, told us in Lop. 
don 2 years ago that when the Soviets took over Latvia, most of the able-bodieg 
Latvian men were sent to Siberia, and Mongol men were brought in and forced 
on the Latvian women. 

If the present trend toward surrendering our liberty and independence ¢op. 
tinues, a world government could do practically anything it saw fit to our Republic 
and its citizens—repeating, if it desired, even what the Soviets did to Latvia. 

Many of our statesmen the past 25 years, have subordinated American interesty 
to those of other countries and other peoples. It shows in immigration, in the 
so-called Trade Agreements Act, in reckless spending of almost every nature, 
in numerous executive agreements and treaties under which we have committed 
ourselves to fight wars in every part of the world. 

Thus we have spent and mortgaged ourselves to a point where our taxes and 
public debt are greater than those of all other nations in the world outside the 
Iron Curtain. The present administration seems bent on continuing the inter- 
nationalist policies of the previous two. 

We are headed at breakneck speed toward world government, under which all 
American traditions and ideals would be lost. 

And yet there is still time to save America—if enough people wake up. 

MERwWIN K. Hart, President, 
National Economic Council, Ine. 


Mr. Harr. Section 7 of article 2 of the U. N. Charter says that— 

Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter. 

That statement was apparently taken at face value by the Senate 
when the charter was under debate. Senator Vandenberg, obviously 
having this passage in mind, said in his speech of July 23, 1945— 

Our domestic questions are eliminated from the new organization’s jurisdiction. 


But now, propagandists and even justices of the Supreme Court—as 
in the steel seizure case of 1953 and the cemetery case of 1954—are 
saying our domestic questions were not eliminated. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Hart, when you asked that both the letter 
and the map be included in the record, we will not be able to include 
the map. That involves making a plate and I don’t believe the Public 
Printer would let us do it. 

Mr. Harr. The letter pertains to the map. Without the map, the 
letter is not very significant. 

Senator SparkMAN. I will submit it to the staff, but I am afraid we 
will run into that difficulty. 

(The map under reference is available in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Harr. I will ask you to do it if you find you can. 

Senator SparKMAN. Very well. 
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SUGGESTED CHARTER AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Harr. If we are to preserve American liberty and independence, 
the U. N. Charter-must be drastically amended, and other important 
action taken by the Congress. 

The following should be done at once : 

1. The charter should be amended to guarantee explicitly that 
neither the U. N. nor any of its specialized agencies may interfere 
directly or indirectly with the domestic affairs of the U nited States. 

9, The United Nations should eject Soviet Russia and all of her 
satellite nations from membership. 

. The Congress of the United States should pass and refer to the 
States a constitutional amendment, such as the Bricker amendment, 
which will protect the United States and the people thereof from alien 
control. 

If these changes cannot be accomplished, then the United States 
should withdraw from the U. N., and should force the U. N. to leave 
the United States. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Hart. 

Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wier. If I get the gist of your argument, it is that the 
United Nations has not brought “about a spiritual reverse of some of 
the membership of the U nited Nations. Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Harr. It might be put that way, Senator. 

Senator Witey. Now, what about the Ten Commandments? 

Mr. Harr. Well, they have done a whole lot better than the U. N. 
has. 

Senator Witry. You can document that, can you? 

Mr. Harr. I would have to submit a brief on that. 


DIPLOMACY 


Senator Witey. Now, if you do away with the United Nations, have 
you any substitute ? 

Mr. Harr. No, we don’t need any substitute. Let’s go back to old- 
fashioned, diplomatic handling of matters. 

At the present time, as I go around the various parts of the world— 
those that I visit—I find in many cases that we are going right over 
the heads of our regular diplomats, which must rather discourage 
them, omy we are having specialized representatives who lack ex- 
perience, lack background, lack knowledge of history, lack what so 
many of our very able diplomats have got. 

Senator Witey. I think you have answered that. 


NATO 


Now, would you do away with NATO? 

Mr. Harr. I would give NATO a chance for a while, but I certainly 
would do away with the United Nations. provided it is not amended 
in import ant ways like this. 

Senator Witry. Well, do you think that outside of the United Na- 
tions that nations of the West would have any opportunity to discuss 
and formulate plans or take steps that might be advantageous to the 
peace of the world? 
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PALESTINE 


Mr. Hart. Well, when I look at anything like what has taken plagg 
in Palestine—this is something directly the reverse of beneficial 
Nobody benefited by that, excepting the Communists, very likely, 

Senator Witry. That is, you lay the trouble in Palestine not to the 
Arabs or the Jews but to those who attempted to settle their difficulties! 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t say that the United Nations attempted tp 
settle the difficulties when they forced partition of Palestine, would 
you, Senator? That started it. 

There had been disorder before, but the disorder had been prompted 
from the outside. 

I have been immensely impressed in Jerusalem and in other parts 
of the—I haven’t been in the Jewish part of Palestine, but there arm 
no Arabs over there now, I guess, or practically none—I have been 
impressed by the fact that those people have lived together, Jews and 
Arabs, for centuries, with entire amicability. Trouble never aroge, 
They were quite used to each other. Trouble never arose until it came 
from the outside. It came by the way of the United Nations when 
they took that stand. 

Senator Wirry. What you mean is that the Arabs and the Jews 
then didn’t accept the formula that the agents of the United Nations 
thought would settle their difficulties, and that they have been at sixes 
and sevens ever since. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Harr. I am saying the United Nations created the difficulties, 
and in not a very successful way they have been trying to settle 
difficulties which they themselves did create. 

You may recall when the first mediator was sent in there, Count 
Bernadotte, he recommended that the Arabs have their lands back. 
That is the only decision which would seem reasonable and would 
seem just. And he got murdered for his pains. 

As I understand it, the United States Government never did a 
thing to try to punish the murders although they were known and 
identified. 

Senator Witry. At best, you know there is considerable controversy 
between the Arabs and the Jews. If I can get you to admit that, then 
that is what I am trying to get you to say. 

In other words, you don’t mean to say that they particularly love 
each other over there, do you? 

Mr. Harr. Certainly not now. Certainly not now. But they got 
along very amicably for many centuries. I have had that from both 
Jews and Arabs who have lived in Palestine. 

Senator Wiiry. And because the United Nations was not able to 
effectuate the desired result, do you think that is reason for doing away 
with the United Nations? 

Mr. Harr. Well, that is just one of the failures, it seems to me. 


THE U. 8. AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


What about our airmen? You will remember what Theodore Roose- 
velt did with that case in Morocco, Rasuli; he knew how to get action. 
He wasn’t bothered by a United Nations that he had to go to where we 
lost control of it, and we lost further face among the Asiatics. 
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Senator Wixry. I get your point now. The point is that we should 
withdraw and in this contracted world, we should attempt to go it all 
alone any time there was any difficulty. 

Mr. Harr. We never went it all alone before. No country was more 
willing to interest itself in the friendly affairs of the world when things 
went well than the United States had been for many decades. 

Senator Witry. Do you see any change in the world today compared 
with the days of Theodore Roosevelt? Geographical changes, eco- 
nomic changes, warfare change? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, but I think the essential principles remain the same. 

Senator Writer. Then you believe that geographical, physical and 
transportation changes don’t make any difference and you still think 
we should follow the policy of Theodore Roosevelt? 

Mr. Harr. No, not necessarily, but I just mentioned that as an 
illustration. 

I don’t agree with you, Senator, that the stepping up of the means 
of communication has meant that we have to rush into a United Na- 
tions. That has made certain changes. But we have lost headway. 
The United States has. In the world. In prestige. Everywhere. 
InEurope. In Asia. Ever since the United Nations was formed. 

I don’t say it is all due to that, but I say some of it is due to that. 

Senator Wixry. In other words, all the ills of earth are due to the 
United Nations and not to some of the nations themselves ? 

Mr. Harr. I didn’t say that. 

It has been a huge disappointment. I was struck by the hesitation 
of some of the Senators in the debate in which you took part 10 years 
ago. A debate of many days, and many of the speeches including 
your own are very well worth reading, and I enjoyed reading them. 
It was interesting in the light of what has happened since then, to re- 
read them, and to see how disappointed you and others must be, in 
the growing gloom that has developed since the United Nations was 
adopted. 

Senator Wirry. And again you attribute that gloom to the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. Harr. Some of it. Some of it. 

Senator Witry. I think it was the Kaiser who said, “A treaty is 
but a scrap of paper.” He meant unless there was a willingness and 
intent and desire to live up to the obligations of that treaty, it would 
bea scrap of paper. 

Now, in the United Nations, it seems to me that it is clearly demon- 
strated that by and large those in the United Nations—except what 
you might call a Communist bloc—are seeking to find the answer to the 
threat of world war. “Seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened up unto you.” It. seems to me you could at least admit that 
here was an attempt to try to solve some of these great problems facing 
the world, now that it has been made into virtually one neighborhood. 

Mr. Harr. Senator, I think that a study of the whole situation will 
lead a person who is unbiased—we all try to be unbiased—I try to be; 
[think I am; probably not as much as I would like to be—but I think 
it leads the average person to believe that the buildup of the United 
Nations was something that was not necessarily—the buildup of the 
propaganda for the United Nations, was not necessarily in the interests 
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of the American people. I think, myself, it was part of the worl 
plot in which the Communists had a real and very heavy part to gg 
control of the United States, its resources and its people. 

Senator Winey. Well, they may have had that intention. Th 
Communists have the intention to try to take over the earth. By 
after the great holocaust of war, after what has happened in Europe— 
and you have been in Europe, you say—you have seen how morale 
was shot in those nations, and how they were hungry for some great 
light that would take them out of that wilderness toward peace. And 
it is true, the United Nations was suggested, and the United Nations 
came into being. The only point I am making is, not the United 
Nations, but humanity itself is lacking in putting into it the flame that 
would make for effectiveness. Instead of condemning the instrument, 
condemn the mechanic who drives it, like the drunken driver at times, 
Or, if you put your car into the hands of an insane person, or hada 
child driving that machine, you wouldn’t get effectiveness. 

It is not that I would compare the drivers in the U. N., but I knoy 
this, that there are differences—economic, philosophic, political, and 
religious—of the various 60 nations who meet there. And it seems to 
me, from my little contact, that the creation of the United Nations 
was a really worth-while endeavor. It was a seeking to fill that 
vacancy in man’s being where he has failed to find the answers to war, 
To condemn the U. N. outright doesn’t seem to me to be the answer, 
Get rid of the Ten Commandments, get rid of everything good that 
the race has evolved and then you have nothing. 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t rate the United Nations with the Ten Con- 
mandments. I don’t think it is nearly so fundamental. 

Senator Witry. I said you wouldn’t get rid of the Ten Command- 
ments simply because men commit adultery and steal and commit the 
other offenses. Men are the ones who are at fault, not the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Senator Winey. All right. Apply the same rule to the United 
Nations. Man and nations are at fault, not the mechanism. 

Mr. Harr. Well, the Ten Commandments are the moral law which 
not only came down from good old Moses and from, I believe, abso- 
lutely, from the Almighty Himself, but I believe every religion on 
earth has a morality which is generally the same. In other words, the 
whole thing, the Ten Commandments and the similar laws of other 
religions represent the experience of the ages. 

Now, that is just my point. The United Nations didn’t represent 
the experience of the ages. They built a huge organization—why itis 
so big, Senator, it is reaching out in so many directions, it is trying to 
cover so much of every activity on earth, that it is bound to be a failure 
And sooner or later it will fall. 

Senator Wirrey. After all, the Magna Charta, our own Constitution, 
our own Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Independence, came 
out after years of experience and suffering where men were << 
to find a better way. It seems to me that this is also an attempt. I 
the attempt fails, it is due to man’s inability to meet the problem. 
And we will get the bombs if we don’t find some answer to it. 

But I didn’t mean to get into this discussion. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Mansfield 

Senator MansFietp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Hart. 
Frederic G. Bauer, member of the executive committee of the 
American Coalition. 


STATEMENT OF COL. FREDERIC G. BAUER, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COALITION 


Colonel Bauer. I appear here in behalf of the American Coalition, 
which represents some 100 patriotic societies throughout the country, 
and I am also expressly authorized by General Grant, our commander 
in chief, to appear here for the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War. 

The rallying cry of the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 
has always been the words of President Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: 

We here highly resolve that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth, 
and more particularly, not perish from the United States. 

We believe that the covenant of the United Nations needs very 
drastic amendments to prevent its being used to take away govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, from the United 
States. 

RUSSIA’S VOTING POWER IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


In the first place, we believe that the voting power in the General 
Assembly should be very radically changed. 

Why should Soviet Russia have 3 votes toour1? The Ukraine and 
Byelorussia are no more independent than our States are. The two 
satellite nations which are in there, Czechoslovakia and Poland, cer- 
tainly have far less independence and far less autonomy than Puerto 
Rico has. Now either the Soviet Union should be stripped of 4 of 
its votes or the United States should be given 48 votes, 1 for each of 
our States, and a 49th for Puerto Rico, because all of them are more 
independent than the satellite nations. Like the old phonograph 
advertisement, they repeat their master’s voice. 

Furthermore, our experience with the old League of Nations, I 
think, ought to warn us. One of the things that Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Sr., insisted on was that we would not go into the League of 
Nations until the United States was given a vote equal to that of any 
government and its self-governing dependencies. Now those self-gov- 
erning dependencies of the British Empire were far more independent 
than the satellite nations of the U.S.S.R. And yet—and they don’t 
always agree with Great Britain—and yet he demanded that we should 
have an equal vote. We maintain that we should not be deprived of 
our proper vote by these extra votes given to the U.S. S. R. 

Now, of course, Secretary Dulles suggests a weighted voting. We 
have had some experience in Massachusetts where I lived until 5 years 
ago, with what you might call weighted voting. It is a preferential 
ballot. It means you wait days, in the first place, before you get the 
result of the voting. And everything is in a state of uncertainty. I 
believe it would be worse in the United Nations. It is a good scheme. 
I think it is something better, perhaps, than we have now, but I believe 
It is absolutely impractical. 

We believe that either Soviet Russia should be stripped of its extra 
votes, or we should demand votes appropriate to our position in the 
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world and to the financial contribution which we make to the Unite 
Nations. 











































FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO U. N. 






The second point is the allowance of the General Assembly, fixj 
the contribution of each nation in the U. N. We have drastic prow. 
sions in our Constitution. Congress has to lay taxes and has to ap. 
priate money. The bills have to originate in the House of Repregep. 
tatives. Why should this organization, of which we have 1 vote in @, 
be allowed to saddle taxes on us; be allowed to say what we shall do, 
when they are the paupers? You don’t allow the beggar who come 
to you asking for a crust of bread to say whether you shall give hin 
rye bread or whole wheat or a graham muflin. You say what he shal] 
have. 

We are paying the bills—one-third of them. And we should hay 
a voice in the affairs of the General Assembly commensurate with 
what we pay. 

Now, of course, the argument is made that our ability to pay is 
greater. As I have said in my brief, copies of which are being filed, 
the beggar and the millionaire pay exactly the same amount for a ride 
on the streetcar and for a quart of milk, ora loaf of bread. The ability 
to pay has nothing to do with fixing the price. It is the value of the 
article or the service that isrendered. We certainly get less out of the | 
United Nations than, I might say, any other country, because our 
standards are so high that we don’t need the United Nations to give 
us these standards. They are higher than anything that has ever been 
suggested by the United Nations in the Declaration of Human Rights, 
or any of the other documents that have come out of it. 

Furthermore, we are able to defend ourselves so we do not stand 
in so great need, there. 

For that reason, we believe we should put a ceiling in the United 
Nations, on our contribution, and then let the beggars fight out among 
themselves what they are to contribute, but let them not undertake to 
saddle it on us as was done in the World Health Organization, where 
they proceeded to appropriate—I think it was $350,000—more than 
what Congress had appropriated as our contribution there. I 
don’t know whether Congress fell for that or not. I haven’t been 
able to find out. But certainly we should not allow an outside ageney 
to dictate to our people what they must dig up, especially when we 
get less out of it than most of the nations that are in there. I am 
sorry Senator Wiley isn’t here, because he has exposed their duplicity 
in regard to their ability to pay. He gave two concrete instances 
First, they say they are very prosperous and they have made tre 
mendous strides. They go to another committee of the U. N, and 
plead poverty. They cannot pay their assessment. One or the other 
was a lie. I don’t undertake to say which it was. But it shows we 
are dealing with people whose word cannot be trusted. Therefore, 
we should put some drastic curb on what they can impose on our ta 
payers in the United States. : 












DIVORCEMENT OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES FROM U. N. ADVOCATED 






Then there are these various international agencies connected with 
the U. N., but not strictly a part of it. We believe that the organic law 
of the United Nations should be so constituted that these are absolutely 
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divorced from it. They can be run the same way, but a member of 
the United Nations should have the right to drop out and stop con- 
tributing to any of these specialized agencies. I have in mind par- 
ticularly UNESCO, which is trying to undermine our educational 
system and teach the young people to be citizens of the world instead 
of to be citizens of the United States. 

A man who is a good citizen of the United States is a good citizen 
of his State and a good citizen of his town and city and it is thus with 
the world. Let us begin right at home. If we are good citizens 
of the United States, we will be good citizens of the world, because 
the United States is a part of the world. But our first allegiance is 
tothe United States. 

James Russell Lowell said in a poem over 100 years ago “The side 
of one’s country must allus be took” and we believe our young 
people should be so taught. 

I will give an instance of what is going on. In my own State of 
New Jersey where they had a program for Washington’s Birthday, 
there wasn’t a word about Washington in the entire program. When 
they were taken to task for it—they had been using this United Na- 
tions stuff—they said, “We have no place for Washington in our sys- 
tem of education.” 

If any school or body of people in the United States hasn’t any use 
for Washington, at the time when they are commemorating the birth 
of the Father of our Country, there is something wrong with them, 
and there is something wrong with the system that shall make that 
possible. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


These various technical programs—some of them we don’t need, 
because we are far ahead of anything that they do. Let the nations 
that need technical assistance, that need various assistance, pay the 
bills Why should we pay them? We don’t need it. 

Senator SparkMAN. Colonel, I just received a message that very 
shortly, now, there is going to be a rolleall on the passage of a bill. 
Isimply suggest that in order that if you have any particularly strong 
points you want to emphasize, you may do so, because the time is 
short. 


THE CHARTER AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Colonel Bauer. Let me pass on to the last thing in my brief, that 
the charter should be so changed that neither the General Assembly 
nor the Security Council can affect any of the liberties enshrined in 
our Bill of Rights. 

Ifthe United Nations Charter provided, as we were all informed it 
did, when it was before the Senate, that it would not affect our Con- 
stitution, or any of our internal laws, if that was in the United Na- 
tions, then so far as the United Nations is concerned, we should not 
need the Bricker amendment. Anything we did would not affect the 
municipal law of the United States until adopted by the Congress. 
I think that is a very important thing. That should be borne in 
mind, 

Senator Sparkman. Let me say I don’t think it does. 

Colonel Baver. That is what we have been told but now the “One- 
Worlders” are trying to say it does. 
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Senator Sparkman. I do not believe it does and I will not belieyg 
it until a final decision to that effect comes out. 

Colonel Bauer. Until you get a 5 to4 decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Senator SparkMAN. It will have to be stronger than that. 

Colonel Bauer. I hope we do not get that but I do not know about 
the complexion of the two new Judges from the opinions they haye 
expressed in the past, but it certainly is important, regardless of that, 
that there be no entering wedge for the camel’s nose . inside the tent. 

And then we come to this Declaration of Human Rights: 

Our Bill of Rights is far in excess of anything in that Dec ‘laration of 
Human Rights—which is really a declaration of limitation of human 
rights—as Mount Everest is ahead of a dung hill. 

Look at religion alone: 

Congress shall pass no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Now the Covenant of Human Rights is devoted not to liberty of 
religion, but to saying what restrictions can be placed on religion. 

The same thing is true of the freedom of the press, of the freedom 
of speech, of the freedom of assembly. It is a declaration not of hu- 
man rights but the restriction of human rights. It clearly comes from 
the Soviet. The fundamental principle of our government is, in the 
Declaration of Independence, that men were given by the Creator 
certain inalienable rights and that governments are merely the crea- 
tures of men to secure those rights and that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the people, where: is, in the Declaration of Human 
Rights, it simply says the rights are given by the United Nations—it 
doesn’t use that’ w ording and you can exercise them so far as they 
will let you. 

Senator Sparkman. Colonel, I hate to cut this off, but you realize 
what we are up against, as we have a rollcall vote in the Senate. 

Colonel Bauer. I do. 

Senator Sparkman. Your entire statement will be printed in the 
record. 

(The statement of Colonel Bauer follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CoL. FREDERTC GILBERT BAUER, OF RIDGEWOOD, N. J., EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN COALITION 


The American Coalition of about 100 civic, fraternal and patriotic societies at 
its annual meeting, January 18, 1955, unanimously adopted the following reso 
lution: 

“That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies in annual convention as 
sembled, urges every member of the United States Senate to refuse to ratify 
any treaty or other international document stemming from the United Nations or 
other international organization which will in any degree affect the sovereignty 
or internal law of the United States.” 

The charter of the United Nations needs amendment in the following points 
among others: 


I 


The voting in the General Assembly should be changed. (See charter art. 2, 
sec. 1 and art. 18). 

(a) The preponderance of voting power to the U. S. S. R. and its satellites is@ 
travesty on justice and equity. 

1. Byelorussia and the Ukraine are no more independent nations than are our 
48 States—in many respects less so. 
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9, Poland and Czechoslovakia are far more under the thumb of the U. S. S. R. 
than is Puerto Rico under that of the United States and have less autonomy. 
It is common knowledge that both their internal and external affairs are con- 
trolled from Moscow. 

(b) We should insist that either the U. S. S. R. be limited to 1 vote by the 
expulsion of the 4 satellites or that each of our 48 States and Puerto Rico be 
given a seat and a vote. 

(c) We are not only outvoted by the U. S. S. R., but we are out-talked. 
Our representatives (and those of the other free nations) are compelled to 
listen to a quintet of verbal abuse and misstatements from speakers, each of 
whom, like the well-known machine in the victrola advertisement repeats “His 
master’s voice.” . 

(d@) Our experience with the defunct League of Nations should have warned 
as, One of the amendments on which Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., in- 
sisted as a condition of our entering the League was that the United States 
should have an equal vote with that of any nation “and its self-governing de- 
pendencies.” The Soviet satellites are far less independent than are or were 
the various dependencies of the British Empire. 

The original plan proved wrong, as shown by Senator Wiley, and the publi- 
cation of the Yalta papers has implemented the wrong as “the constituent 
republics of the U. 8. 8. R., do not qualify as ‘states’ in the strict sense of that 

rm. * x = 
teh The plan suggested by Secretary Dulles for “weighted voting” (ibid., 
p. 8 et seq.) is too complicated. It is like a machine which stops by its own 
friction. An analogous plan has been tried in some Massachusetts cities with 
unsatisfactory results. 

(f) The only practical remedy, therefore, is either 

(1) To strip the U. 8. S. R. of its extra votes, or 
(2) To demand additional votes for the United States. 


II 


The power to fix the contribution of each country should be taken away from 
the General Assembly. 

(a@) At present the General Assembly apportions the budget (art. 17, sec. 2). 

The General Assembly is controlled by the small and poor nations. We pay 
one-third of the budget, yet we have only 1 vote out of 60. (Statement by Senator 
Wiley, Staff Study No. 6, p. III.) 

Our Constitution places the sole power of raising and apportioning money in 
the Congress. Why should we submit to taxation by a foreign body in which we 
have only 1 vote out of 60? 

(b) The argument that the United States is better able to pay than any other 
nation is beside the point. A poor man and a millionaire have to pay the 
same amount for a quart of milk and for a street car fare, and even the most 
socialistic and Communist-minded person has not suggested that the charge to 
the two men be graduated according to their ability to pay. Our standards of 
living, liberty, and opportunity are as high as those of any nation and higher 
than those of most and we are better able to defend ourselves. We therefore 
get less for our money from the United Nations than most other countries. Why 
should we pay one-third of its expenses? The U. S. 8. R. pays 14.15 percent and 
its satellites 5.16 percent of the budget, a total of 19.31 percent (ibid., p. 8) yet 
we allow these nations to impose a budget on us, when they pay only small 
amounts thereto and yet outvote us. : 

(ec) Senator Wiley has exposed their duplicity in regard to ability to pay. 
When it suits their purpose they boast of prosperity, on other occasions they 
plead poverty (ibid., p. 8). We should not allow ourselves to be fooled by their 
tricks, but should insist on an amendment to article 17 of the charter, which 
would put a reasonable ceiling on our contribution, letting the other nations 
split up the remainder of the budget as best they can (ibid., pp. 11 et seq.). 

(d) We not only pay one-third of the regular budget, but we contribute largely 
to the special agencies and programs (ibid., p. 6), some of which are of no benefit 
to the United States, as our standards are already far ahead of those set up 
by the United Nations agencies. For example, when the World Medical Asso- 
ciation was formed and it was proposed to set up international standards of 
medical care, Dr. L. H. Bauer, who represented the American Medical Associ- 
ation (of which he has since been president), insisted that the United States 
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would set up its own standards of medical care, and would not allow othe (a 
nations to interfere. g. R. 
Congress has already criticized the way the United Nations budgets ate Ne 
handled (ibid., pp. 11-12). (See also under III.) law 
is at 
IIt eri 

The 
The various international agencies should be completely divorced from the com! 
United Nations so that a nation can withdraw its support from any or all ¢ patic 
them without affecting its relation to the United Nations itself. grea 
(a) Our standards of public education and culture are the highest of jury. 
nation, due to our public schools and colleges. Why should we contribute to gy the j 
organization which can in no way benefit us? ary, 
(b) History shows that UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientifie beco 
and Cultural Organization), so far as the United States is concerned, is trying ensh 
to tear down our standards and substitute therefor a “world mindedness,” whigh have 
is of necessity at variance with Americanism. In a New Jersey high schog| W 
recently there was a Washington’s Birthday program in which there wag po or pl 
reference whatever to Washington, and when the school authorities were takep us, 1 
to task, they said, ‘‘We have no place for Washington in our program.” liber 
(c) Let the nations which need technical assistance finance the UNTA (United repr 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance), and let Palestine itself (I 
finance its refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). The WHO (World Health Hun 
Organization) is unnecessary, so far as the United States is concerned. Le a st 
those who need to raise their health standards finance it—furthermore the the: 
plan is opening the door to force socialized medicine on us. and 
acce 

1V nati 

chet 

The right to withdraw from the United Nations should be specifically recognized (¢ 
in the charter. aco 
(a) The charter is silent on this point. Our own history proves that this is as t 

a matter which neither can nor sliould be left to inference. Unquestionably if to tl 
our 13 States had not thought they could withdraw from the “more perfect f 
union” which our Constitution established, the Constitution would never haye 2. 
been ratified, yet when 11 States tried it, 4 years of civil war resulted. 3. 
When the charter was before the Senate repeated assurances were given the 
that we could withdraw if we desired at any time, yet now the “one worlders” 4, 
are trying to convince our citizens that we cannot withdraw. If we have let onr- shi] 
selves into a rat trap, now is the time to force open the door, and prop it open for ove 
all time. ( 
V Am 

no 

As an agency “to maintain international peace and security” the United the: 
Nations has as signally failed as did the defunct League of Nations, which I 
could not prevent aggressions by Italy or Japan any more than did the United y 
Nations prevent aggressive war in Korea and Indo-China or to prevent the lim 
U.S. 8. R. from establishing a complete hegemony over what are now its satellite put 
nations.. It has not even been able to force compliance with the terms of the oth 
Korean Armistice or to secure the release of 15 American flyers. is 1 
Let us then recognize the United Nations for what it is and only for that—viz, sel 
an international conference, out of which may come a better understanding and saf 
some degree of cooperation among the member nations. WI 
Why’should we give more power to an organization which, on account of the ar 
intransigeance of the U. 8S. 8. R. has proved itself impotent to put to any good use : 
the measure of power already in theory given it? We can rest assured that the ind 
U. S. S. R., which is the only probable disturber of the peace of nations, will the 
never permit any curbing of its activities, nor ever sincerely cooperate in pre phy 
ventive measures, such as permitting inspection of its armament or atomic mu 
resources. | 
Why delude ourselves longer with a vision of peace which the U. S. S. R. will an 
never permit to be realized? ut 


VI 





The charter must be so changed as to prevent any action by either the Security 
Council or the General Assembly impairing any of the liberties enshrined in our 
Constitution or the several amendments thereto. 
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(a) We have to consider the fact that we are outvoted, not only by the U. 8. 
g, R., but by small and less advanced nations. — { 

Nearly all civilized nations except the English-speaking ones have a system of 
law based directly or indirectly on the Roman law as codified by Justinian. This 
jsa system which grew up and solidified under a centralized and autocratic gov- 
ernment. When codified it could only grow by positive statutory enactment. 
The system and the doctrines under it are quite different from those under our 
common law, which originated in a sparsely settled agricultural and pastoral 
nation and has developed, largely by judicial decision, until it is adequate for 

t industrial and commercial nations. Under it such doctrines as trial by 
jury, freedom of the press, freedom of debate in the legislative body, control of 
the people’s representatives over taxation and expenditure, an independent judici- 
ary, the right of petition, double jeopardy and the right of private property have 
pecome ingrained in our law by judicial decision more than by statute, and are 
enshrined in our Constitution. Many of these are unknown in the civil law, or 
have only been adopted by conscious borrowing from Anglo-American law. 

We cannot expect men brought up under the Roman civil law to comprehend 
or practice doctrines which to us are elementary. . As these men so largely outvote 
us, we must expect them to carry out in the United Nations their own ideas of 
liberty and law, which are so far inferior to ours that any acceptance of them 
represents a sacrifice of liberties which we regard as fundamental. _ rane 

(b) One instance of this is the absence of any reference in the United Nations 
Human Rights Covenant to property rights—in fact our proposition to include 
a statement of the right of private property was voted down. In other words 
the majority of the United Nations do not consider that the right to own property 
and be protected by law in the enjoyment of it exists as a “human right.” If we 
accept United Nations standards therefore, we degrade ourselves to the level of 
nations less advanced in ideas of law and liberty and surrender one of our most 
cherished rights. 

(ec) An examination of the so-called “Human Rights Covenant”, which is really 
acovenant to restrict human rights, will show that our standards, if not the same 
as those therein set forth but expressed in more forceful language, are superior 
to those of the United Nations, for example: 

1, Article 10 contains no provision against self-incrimination. 

2. Article 14 restricts freedom of speech, of writing and of the press. 

3. Article 25 establishes socialized medicine, which wherever tried, has lowered 
the standards of medical care. 

4, Article 28 would force us to “promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations,” including the U. S. 8S. R. which is actively trying to 
overthrow our institutions by infiltration. 

(d) Nowhere is this brought out more clearly than in article 13 on religion. 
Amendment I to the Constitution of the United States says: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

How different is the United Nations provision: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are pursuant to law and are reasonable and necessary to protect 
public safety, order, health, or morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others * * *’—a flat statement of restrictions on religious freedom. All that 
is necessary is for the national legislature or the United Nations General As- 
sembly to decide that worship of a certain faith impairs or may impair “public 
safety, order, health, or morals,” and freedom of religion goes out the window. 
What do we gain by such a right? Rather, what do we lose by accepting such 
a restriction? 

The League of Nations did not prevent World War IT, and there is no slightest 
indication that the United Nations will be able to prevent world war III. Let us 
then, instead of chasing a will-o’-the-wisp remember and act on the maxim 
phrased by James Russell Lowell, over a century ago, “The side of one’s country 
must always be took.” 


_ Mr. Wint1ams. May I have the privilege of extending my remarks 
in the printed record ? 
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Senator SparkMAN. You may add anything to the record you cap 
to. You may dictate any further remarks you have to th 
stenographer. 

Tomorrow we will resume hearings at 10:30 in the Caucus Rog 
318 of the Senate Office Building. Our witness will be former Prog, 
dent Hoover. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconven 
at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, April 21, 1955, in room 318, Senate Offig 
Building.) 
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REVIEW OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreign REtations, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON THE Unrrep NAtTIons CHARTER 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
Caucus Room, 318 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Sena- 
tor Walter F. George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators George, Green, Suarknian. Mansfield, Barkley, 
Smith of New Jersey, Knowland, Aiken, and Capehart. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

Additional Senators will be coming in, but it is probably best that 
we proceed at this time. 

The subcommittee on the United Nations Charter is meeting to- 
day to hear President Hoover on matters pertaining to a possible re- 
view of the Charter. Because of the importance of the subject and 
because our witness this morning is so eminently qualified to comment 
on the questions before this subcommittee and full committee, I have 
asked such members of the full committee on Foreign Relations who 
are able to do so to sit with us today. 

Mr. Hoover has had a long and distinguished career of public 
service. Both as President and in many other capacities, he has had 
to deal with many of the same problems that are before us today. He 
was a member of the Conference on Limitation of Armaments in 1921, 
he headed various commissions for the relief of human suffering left 
in the wake of World War I, and as President he gained an enormous 
experience in the problems of international cooperation. 

After World War II, at the request of President Truman, he un- 
dertook the task of feeding the hungry in many countries. 

Since that time he has been engaged at various times in wrestling 
with the question of how to administer the Government in an efli- 
cient and effective fashion. 

President Hoover, we are glad to have you with us. We know 
that you have a great deal to contribute to our work out of your long 
and highly pertinent experience. We are anxious that you make such 
a statement as you wish, and thereafter answer any questions which 
you might feel free to answer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT HOOVER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I would like to make it 
clear that I have no notion that we can abandon any organization of 
nations that makes for peace. The United Nations Organization, of 
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course, has not fulfilled our hopes, but it has served to secure settle. 






ment of some disputes among small nations. It has performed many jute 
good economic and philanthropic services. mo 

I have no great belief, Mr. Chairman, that under present circum. me 
stances the Charter can be very effectively amended, because of the ma 
Communist veto in the Security Council. That, however, is no reg. Th 
son why amendments should not be prepared and ventilated to the ’ 
world at large. am 

On April 21, 1954, exactly 1 year ago, I prepared, at the request son 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, an appraisal the 
of changes in the charter, and the situation of the United Nations ; 
The situation, of course, remains very much the same today. tio 

As that statement has not been introduced into the record, I may : 
give it to you in the original text, as to which I have no very great Ke 
changes to make. col 

I must apologize at this moment to the committee because, since that 
time, I have been involved more than the usual work hours in days tio 
and week on another subject in which Congress is interested, and 
therefore I have not been able to add any original research of a later 
date than this appraisal. 

It might be useful if I just shortly reviewed that statement, and I 
will do so if you wish. op 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir; we will be very glad to have you do s0, to 
Mr. President. 

mi 
SIMILARITY OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE UNITED NATIONS cl 

Mr. Hoover. Some of you may be aware that I had some part in set 
the Versailles Conference, and I subsequently supported the American fo 
entry into the League of Nations. And I have felt that any real diag- atl 
nosis of the problems of the United Nations today can benefit some 
from an appraisal of the forces which brought about the difficulties of su 
the League of Nations after World War I. th 

The structure of the two organizations is exactly on the same funda- = 
mental pattern. fr 

The council of the League required a unanimous vote of the perma- by 
nent member nations from the victorious powers, which amounted very 
much to the veto power of the Security Council. The Assembly had U 
very much the same functions that the present Assembly has. of 

There is only one major difference in structure, and that is the more 
ample provision in the United Nations for the mobilization of mili- “ 
tary forces than there was in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 4 

Some of the experiences of the League have a sort of bearing on 
the problems which we face today in the United Nations. 

We came out of World War I and World War IT with the illusion . 
that the military cooperation which we had secured in victory would d 
continue as a unified action to make, organize and keep the peace. But > 
after both wars, the old animosities, fears and grievances, together 2 
with new ideologies sprang up and finally dissolved most of the unity. 2 

So both the League and the United Nations were the product 8 
of an idealism which did not contemplate the destructive effect upon , 
peace and upon the organization by totalitarian governments such as q 
did destroy the League, and of course embarrasses the United Nations. . 


The Communist totalitarian governments today, of course, are res0- 
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lutely conspiring to overthrow other governments. They show no 
more cooperation toward building peace than did the Fascist govern- 
ments after World War I. The ditferences between the great powers 
made the League impotent to settle disputes between the great powers. 
The same situation exists in the United Nations. 

The United Nations has had more success in the settling of disputes 
among minor powers than did the League of Nations. It has had 
somewhat more success in applying the sanctions which are a part of 
the powers of both organizations. 

The League was practically wrecked on the attempt to apply sanc- 
tions on Italy. 

And the United Nations has shown an ability to apply sanctions in 
Korea, although we, all of us, know the unfortunate incidents and 
conflicts that developed. 

We are confronted today with the problems of Communist opposi- 
tion in effecting any possible amendments to the charter. 


SUGGESTED PROVISIONS FOR THE CHARTER 


At the time the,charter was under discussion, I had requests for 
opinions, some by Members of Congress, as to provisions which ought 
to be introduced into the charter. 

I have set them out here in the memorandum which I have sub- 
mitted to the committee. The first suggestion was a sort of bill of 
rights for nations, including some of the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter, such as no annexations; no territorial changes without con- 
sent of the people; the right of peoples to choose freely their own 
form of government; equality in trade, freedom of the seas, and 
other rights. 

That was not done effectively in the charter, and many of the 
suggestions that perhaps have been before your committee are in 
that field. In oder to strengthen such a sort of bill of rights for 
nations if you call it that, I also proposed a very clear provision for 
freedom of nations from interference in their internal affairs, either 
by other nations, or the United Nations or its subsidiaries. 

There is a provision which states that such interference by the 
United Nations is not authorized, but it is not positive and inclusive 
of the whole problem. 

Another suggestion at that time was that machinery should be pro- 
vided for the revision of onerous treaties. Intolerable treaties often 

0 on and on, infecting the world, when there is a general conclusion 
that they are outmoded. 

The machinery for that was not accepted in the charter. There 
are some indefinite words which really do not mean very much. 

A further suggestion at that time was that there should be a precise 
definition of aggression. The word “aggression” occurs many times 
in the charter. I suggested a definition of aggression that would 


include fifth columns or foreign organized conspiracies against other 
governments. 


The Soviet Government, itself, at one time proposed a definition of 
aggression to the League of Nations which was very comprehensive 
except that it naturally did not prohibit categories of fifth column 


a But not even their partial definition was adopted in the 
charter. 
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In the memorandum I have referred to, I expressed the opinion that 
there should be in any revision of the charter, an amendment by which 
all nations should have membership and not be subject to veto by an 
one of the Security Council, and further that no nation should haye 
the right to veto pacific settlements among nations. As you knoy, 
the veto power has been used to thwart both these purposes. 


PROPOSED U. N. TREATIES AND PROTOCOLS MIGHT BE SUBJECTED TO SECURITy 
COUNCIL APPROVAL 


The Secretary of State made various suggestions to you, some of 
which I have included above. He also suggested that thought should 
be given to the fact that various specialized agencies set up under 
the U nited Nations are not under full control of ‘the Security Couneil 
or the Assembly. They mostly act independently, and they are often 
a source of embarrassment and friction. 

I made a little analysis of what had happened in these matters, 
There have been 16 treaties or protocols developed by these subsidiary 
agencies of the U nited Nations. Of these, 5 have been rejected by 
the United States; 7 have not been signed by the United States wa 
5 have been agreed valida and 2 more are under consideration by the 
Senate. 

There are also five proposed protocols or treaties drafted by other 
U. N. agencies which have not yet been submitted to their members, 
Of these, the United States has objected to 2, and 3 others are still in 
process of consideration. The point I am trying to make is that our 
State Department must be embarrassed by constantly having toa pear 
as an opponent of these proposed protocols and treaties, and that it 
might be worth considering making them subject to approval by the 
Security Council and thus to veto, which would end their agitation, 

Mr. Chairman, that is about all that I can offer to you, and, again, 
I apologize that I have not had the time to make the research work 
necessary to be of better service to you. 

The Cramman. We thank you very much for your appearane 
here. Senator Smith, do you have any questions you wish to ask? 


COMPARISON OF U. N. AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Senator Smirn. Just one thought occurs to me. Mr. Hoover, you 
lived through the days of the setting up of the League of Nations, and 
you also have observed the setting up of the U.N. “You probably have 
done some thinking on why the League of Nations actually failed. I 
would like to ask a “simple question. Do you feel that conditions exist 
today similar to the conditions that existed when the League of 
Nations failed, so that we can look for a similar kind of failure from 
the United Nations? Or are there different conditions today that 
make the United Nations more or less vulnerable to the situation that 
the League was presented with? 

Mr. Ho: VER. Senator, the United Nations is beset with the same 
forces that succeeded in destroyi ing the Le sague of Nations. The United 
Nations, in my belief, has shown more strength. It has held together 
more cohesively. At least, it has not thrown in the sponge and it 
has a record of more accomplishments than did the League. 
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The United Nations has brought about, I think, six agreements 
which settled disputes between the smaller nations, and they have 

rformed a number of economic and philanthropic activities that 
were not so well dealt with by the League. I should think, on balance, 
the United Nations has done better than the League of Nations, and 
shows more vitality even despite everything that besets it. 

Senator SmirH. I gathered from your testimony, your statement, 
that you distinctly favor our staying in the U. N., with all its diffi- 
culties and troubles ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. In my opening remarks, I said I didn’t think 
we could afford to abandon any agency that has any possibility of 
promoting peace in the world. 


RUSSIAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 


Senator SmirH. My next and final question is this: It is being 
urged by many people, because of Russia’s attitude and Russia’s try- 
ing to sabotage practically everything we are trying to do, including, 
of course, her attempts to enter the Korean situation, that we should 
throw Russia out of the United Nations. Is it your considered judg- 
ment that it would be much better to have Russia in the United 
Nations than to have them out ? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, at one time I made a suggestion that either 
the Russians be asked to retire in order to give free entry to 14 na- 
tions which they have excluded, and in order that we might have a 
more unified front among free nations, and I suggested that if it was 
not possible to get them out of the United Nations we might consider 
anew organism to include only the free nations. 

I don’t think at the present moment in view of conflicts which have 
developed among free nations that either course would be workable. 
My own conclusion is that we have to go on and worry with the 
Russians and with the hope that things may be better sometime. In 
any event, we have the opportunity of exposing them in five languages 
all at once. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you very much, Mr. Hoover. I want to 
express my personal pleasure to see you here this morning. We are 
all very devoted to you. 

The CHarrMaN. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 

Senator Green. I have no questions. I am sorry I was late, so I will 
not ask any questions. 

The CHatrman. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Hoover, I shall ask you just 1 very 
brief question. I noticed you cite the recommendations made by 
Secretary of State Dulles for revision of the charter. Do you approve 
of those recommendations that he made? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe that is all, Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Knowland? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEMBER NATIONS 


Senator KNow1anp. Mr. President, I am glad to welcome you here, 
along with the chairman of the committee and the other members. I 
have 1 or 2 questions to ask you. There has been some considerable 
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discussion in the hearings which we have previously had as to whether 
or not there should be a universal membership or whether the concept 
as agreed to in San Francisco 10 years ago that only members who ar 
willing to abide by the charter be admitted. In other words, they 
would accept responsibility to live up to the charter, to be peace. 
loving, and so on. 

Do you believe that there should continue to be an obligation of 
each member to abide by the terms and principles of the charter? 

Mr. Hoover. If you could get that change in the charter, it would 
be highly advantageous. My own skepticism is that the process of 
changing the charter is going to fail on veto by the Security Couneil 
anyhow. But, if it were possible to change the charter along the ling 
that you suggest, it would solve an infinity of problems. It would 
make a much more effective agency for maintenance of peace. The 
effect of such a change would be to ultimately exclude the Communist 
members and create more or less a solid front on the part of the fre 
nations. 

Senator KNow.anp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator MansFretp. Mr. President, all I want to say is that I ap. 
preciated your testimony this morning. I thought it was very fair, 
and I think you have given the committee a great deal to think about 
in our discussions on the revision of the U. N. Charter. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrMan. Senator Aiken? 

Senator ArkEN. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this time, 

The CHarMan. Senator Barkley? 


INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


Senator Barkiey. Mr. President, at the time of the organization of 
the United Nations, and almost continuously since, arising out of 
incidents, episodes, and conditions that have prevailed, there has been 
a suggestion that the United Nations might be strengthened by the 
formation of an international army under the control of the United 
Nations. 

Do you think at this time and under present conditions it would be 
feasible to try to organize a universal army or international army or 
military force under the control of the United Nations rather than 
separate control by each nation of its own armed forces in cooperation 
with the other nations? 

Mr. Hoover. Of course, the charter provides for an organized staff 
and the authority to call upon the different nations to contribute 
military forces. I gather your implication is, or your question is, 
whether or not it should have an international army under its general 
staff. 

Senator Barkiey. That is right. 

Mr. Hoover. I really don’t feel able to answer that question at the 
moment. I would like to think about it. 

If you had such an international army with the Security Council 
constituted as it is now, I doubt whether it would have any more effec 
tiveness than the present provision. In other words, all these prob- 
lems go back, fundamentally, to the powers of the Security Council 
with members who do not propose to have peace. 
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Senator Barxiey. I appreciate that answer, and I thank you very 
much. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Capehart? 

Senator Carenart. No questions, thank you. 

The CuamrMan. Any other questions? Senator Sparkman? 

Senator SparRKMAN. Mr. President, I think you have given us a very 
fine statement. There is one thing about your statement that I have 
not heard brought out so well by any other witness, and that is the 
comparison that you draw between the operations of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. I think it has been a very fine 
and very helpful statement. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Hoover, for com- 
ing down and being with us today. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesies that I 
have received from the committee. 

The CHarrman. We thank you very much. 

(The printed article and an address of July 18, 1945, submitted by 
Mr. Hoover, follow :) 


An APPRAISAL OF THE CHANGES IN THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has before it the revision of the 
United Nations Charter. The charter provides that revision may be proposed at 
the 1955 meeting. 

Ihave prepared this appraisal at the urgent request of the committee. 

I wish it to be clear that this is not a discussion or appraisal of the foreign or 
defense policies of the United States except as they are merely incidental to a 
discussion of the situation within the United Nations Organization itself and the 
problems of amending its charter. 


RETAIN THE UNITED NATIONS 


At the outset I may state that I believe the world should retain the United 
Nations organization. It has not, however, fulfilled expectations. After 10 years 
of its service, we have not only had no peace, but a continuing cold war and in- 
creasing dissension in the world. The world needs a change of direction before 
the charter can be amended to fully met the hopes of hundreds of millions of 
people over the earth. 


PARALLEL EXPERIENCES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Any diagnosis of the problems of the United Nations can benefit from an 
appraisal of the forces which affected the League of Nations after World War I 
and the reappearance of these forces affecting the United Nations. 


SIMILARITY OF STRUCTURE 


The structure of the United Nations followed closely that of the League of 
Nations. Both organizations provided a Council and an Assembly. Their Coun- 
cils were similar in permanent membership of the great victorious powers. The 
requirement of unanimous vote of the League Council had about the same effect 
as the veto in the United Nations Security Council. 

There are some differences in the relative authority and procedures of the 
Councils and Assemblies of the two organizations but in practical working they 
are about the same. 


SIMILARITY OF PURPOSE AND AUTHORITY 


The major idea of both organizations—the League of Nations and the United 
Nations—was to substitute worldwide and united collective action to maintain 
the peace in place of balances of power, special military alliances, and age-old 
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power diplomacy. Maintenance of peace was to be accomplished in two different 
ways: 

The first was collective action to settle disputes by pacific means. 

The second was collective action to stop a military aggressor in his tracks 
by force. 

Both the League and the United Nations were authorized to use a variety of 
pacific actions to solve conflicts among nations. They included advancement of 
international law, and disarmament. They included investigation of disputes, 
conciliation, negotiation, and arbitration of conflicts and in failure of these 
measures to report on the facts and who is to blame. Added to these is a Worlg 
Court to decide matters of international law. I shall refer to this group of 
activities as “‘pacific action.” 

Both organizations, in failure of pacific action, were authorized to use foree 
to stop military aggression. The League’s provision for force actions embraced 
economic sanctions and contemplated military action. The United Nations’ 
force actions likewise embraced economic sanctions but spelled out a more 
definite military procedure and organization. 


SIMILARITY OF THEIR DIFFICULTIES 


Many of the difficulties which beset the League are obviously now besetting 
the United Nations. Some of them are: 

1. The world came out of both World War I and World War II with the 
illusion that the military cooperation which won victory would continue as unt 
fied action to make, organize, and keep the peace. After both wars age-old 
dislikes, fears, and grievances, the different racial, economic, and political in- 
terests and objectives of nations quickly dissolved this unity. 

2. Both the League and the United Nations were the product of an idealism 
which did not contemplate the destructive effect upon peace or upon the organi- 
zations by totalitarian governments. Such governments are by nature mili- 
taristic and aggressive and, therefore, are poor material upon which to build 
international law and morals. 

After the First World War, at least in part due to their fears of Communist 
infiltration and conspiracies from Moscow, 14 nations in Europe turned to 
Fascist totalitarianism, which corroded the whole League concept. 

And the Communist totalitarian governments of today are resolute on conspir- 
ing to overthrow other governments onto the Communist-Marxist-Leninist line 
and even to do it by military aggression. They show no more cooneration toward 
building peace than did the Fascist governments after World War I. 

3. The dominant influence of the major powers and their differences of national 
interests in the League rendered it impotent to prevent aggression by a major 
power. This same difficulty confronts the United Nations. 

4. Both the League and the United Nations have found it impossible to 
make much progress at disarmament and, as a result, the peacetime military 
forces in the world rose to unparalleled levels both before World War II and 
are again rising today. 

5. The result of these difficulties and differences of interest in the League 
led the peace-loving nations to negotiate the solution of critical situations 
outside of the League. The same thing is taking place outside of the United 
Nations today. 

6. Soon after World War I, the special action by many nations to assure 
their defense led them into a maze of over 10 overlapping military alliances 
or allied groups embracing two-thirds of the world’s population. These actions 
taken outside of the League brought about a return again to the balance of 
power and the ancient power diplomacy concepts. The world thus divided 
into armed camps devitalized the whole collective security concept of the 
League. 

You may observe some analogies in the present situation through the rise 
again of a maze of defense alliances or military groups. 

Today they include the militant Communist group of some 36 races. Most 
of the other alliances originate in defense measures avainst the aggressive 
dangers from this Communist group. They include the North Atlantic Treaty 
Defense Organization of 14 nations; the defense organization of American 
States ratified by 17 nations; the partially-overlapping European Defense 
Community of 6 nations now awaiting signature; the mutual defense pact 
between the United States and Japan; likewise with Korea; the United States, 
Australian, New Zealand Defense Pact; the United States-Pakistan Defense 
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pact; and the United States defense pact with Turkey. _ There are other 
proposed defense alliances not yet completed. Another alliance, that is the 
Arab League, stands apart from the others. In total they embrace today about 
three-quarters of the world’s population. 2 

The United Nations Charter authorizes regional groups of nations for defense 
or other purposes. Whether these provisions are intended to embrace nations 
who are not members of the United Nations is not clear. Some of these 
alliances do include non-member nations. Without discussing the effect of 
these alliances on the concept of collective action by the world as a whole, 
it is clear that the Communists are forcing the world into armed camps for 
defense against them. All of which certainly weakens the strength of the 
United Nations’ own ability to bring peace. 

7. The attempt to implement its decisions by force through economic sanc- 
tions was the rock which ultimately wrecked the League. The final occasion 
was when the League attempted those sanctions on Italy for aggression in 
Ethiopia. The differences of national interests and other disunities caused 
this action to fail miserably. 

I think you can find some analogies to this League experience today. Due 
to the Communist attitude and in the lack of unity among the other powers 
in the United Nations we have not fully accomplished the initial purposes for 
which the United Nations applied economic and military action in Korea. 
That initial purpose was to secure an independent and united North and South 
Korea. The lack of unity in the Korean case expressed itself in Communist 
opposition together with a lack of full unity and differences of strategy in 
the non-Communist members. This resulted in loading the United States 
with an undue proportion of the burden. We were compelled to provide 96 
percent of the military force, the costs, and the loss of life. The final result 
was a compromise of the initial purpose. 

The United Nations (mostly the United States) did save South Korea from 
the aggressor, where the League failed in Ethiopia. But the differences of inter- 
est which developed in the Korean case have weakened the prospect of the United 
Nations itself taking such action again at least in the immediate future. 


SIMILARITY OF STRENGTH 


Both the League of Nations and the United Nations have demonstrated notable 
strength and success in their pacific actions of investigation and report, con- 
ciliation, negotiation, arbitration, and judicial decision of disputes which might 
have led them to war. These successes were principally among the secondary 
powers and were due to moral leadership and mobilized publié opinion. Both 
organizations contributed to scientific, economic, philanthropic, public health 
and international law advancement. 

So far as I know, unity on these actions has been maintained in the United 
Nations except in one case. 


DIRECTION OF CHANGES IN THE CHARTER 


In view of the attitude and the purpose of the Communist nations and the 
difference of interests between non-Communist nations, it does not, at the present 
time, seem possible to make such changes in the Charter as would remedy the 
seven difficulties I have enumerated above. The world must await a great 
change in the whole Communist attitude. 

Pending that time the United Nations can build toward more unity in the 
field of pacific action to settle disputes especially among secondary nations; in 
the promotion of scientific research, exchange of knowledge; public health; 
philanthropy; and such contributions to general prosperity as are possible. 

The United Nations can continue to serve in these fields and, in so doing, is 
also making a contribution to the badly needed building of cooperation among 
nations outside the Communist complex. 

Before the United Nations was concluded, I suggested several secondary 
ideas which I believed at that time would aid in preserving peace. But in view 
of the Communist attitudes and division of interest among other nations there 
would seem little likelihood of adoption of many or any of them at this time. 

(a) I suggested a sort of Bill of Rights for nations including some of the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter of August 1941 which had been whittled away 
at Teheran and Yalta. They included no annexations, no territorial changes 
without consent of the people concerned, the right of peoples to choose freely 
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their own form of government, equality in trade and freedom of the seas, This 
was not done in any effective form. 

(b) To strengthen this I proposed a clear provision for freedom of nations from 
interference in their internal affairs either by the United Nations or its subgig. 
iaries. There is a provision which states such interference by the United Nations 
is not authorized, but it is not positive nor inclusive of the whole problem. 

(c) Another suggestion was that machinery be provided for the revision of 
onerous treaties, as the emotional situation after all world wars produce into}. 
erable treaties, which in themselves sow dragon’s teeth. This machinery wag 
not accepted. Some indefinite words were adopted instead. 

(d) A further suggestion was that there should be precise definition of aggres. 
sion, and that definition to include such things as fifth columns, or foreign. 
organized conspiracies against other governments as being aggression. The 
Soviet Government itself at one time submitted a definition of aggression to the 
League of Nations which was very comprehensive, except it did not include the 
category of fifth column activities. But not even the partial definition by the 
Soviet was adopted. 

Secretary Dulles has called attention to some further revisions which include: 

(e) There should be a revision of the Charter by which all independent na. 
tions may have membership. The Soviet veto has excluded fourteen such 
nations. 

(f) No nation should have the right to veto pacific settlements among nations, 

(9) He suggested that thought should be given to the fact that various spe 
cialized agencies set up by the Charter or the United Nations are not under 
proper control of the Council or Assembly. They mostly act independently and 
they are a constant source of trouble. 

I would add to the Secretary of State’s last suggestion one further : 

(h) That all treaties suggested by their subsidiary economic, social and other 
organizations for submission to nations should be subject to revision and ap 


proval by the Security Council before their submission to individual nations— 
Herbert Hoover. 

















THE SAN FRANcISCO CHARTER AND THE PROGRESS TOWARD ENDURING PEACE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JULY 18, 1945 








To my fellow Americans. I have received a multitude of requests from Mem- 
bers of Congress, the press and individuals for my views upon the San Francisco 
Charter and the progress of peacemaking. I am able to do this through the cour 
tesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


CHARTER SHOULD BE RATIFIED 














The San Francisco Charter is better than the Dumbarton Oaks version and 
is probably as good as could be obtained under the existing emotions, the present 
governments, the conflicting ideals and ambitions in the world. It should be 
ratified by the Senate promptly. 


CHARTER WILL NOT ALONE ASSURE LASTING PEACE 





The American people should be under no illusions that the charter assures 
lasting peace. The charter at best consists only of an expression of desire and 
machinery to advance peace. The problem of enduring peace is far wider than 
the charter. The foundations of peace must also be laid in the economic and 
political settlements among nations by which this war is to be liquidated. The 
nature of these settlements will have more to do with lasting peace than the 
charter. The charter could not preserve a bad peace. 













THE STRENGTH OF THE CHARTER 







The major strength of the charter is a noble preamble and that it provides for 
continuous meetings of the nations where peace problems can be discussed. It 
stimulates the methods of peaceful settlement of controversies. It reestablishes 
the World Court and provides trusteeship for dependent countries. It provides 
for a limited action to prevent military aggression. It sets up machinery for 
promotion of social and economic welfare. 
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THE WEAKNESSES OF THE CHARTER 


There are many weaknesses in the charter. There is no positive Bill of Rights 
for nations and men, but only a mere suggestion that they should be promoted. 
They are not expressed in the tones of the American Bill of Rights. The charter 
does not recover the principles of the Atlantic Charter which were whittled away 
at Teheran and after Yalta. The political, moral, and spiritual standards of 
conduct of nations and of men are thus insufficiently defined for the tests by 
which the conduct of nations should be judged by the Security Council. While 
the Security Council has the power to stop military aggression among small 
nations, yet this is not assured among the great nations, because of the veto 

wer. The charter fails to define aggression even in the admirable terms set- 
tled by the Soviet Government for inclusion in its treaties of 11 years ago. And 
it does not even mention the new disintegrating forms of aggression of one na- 
tion upon another through propaganda and fifth columns. The Regional Organi- 
zation, the methods of review of outmoded treaties, and the lack of commitment 
to relative reduction of armies and navies leave much to be desired. Most of 
these vital questions are referred to in terms of hope or permission, not in terms 
of positive undertakings or agreements. But these weaknesses point the direc- 
tions in which there should be amendment over the years to come. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


There is a step that should be taken at once, after the charter is ratified. The 
Western Hemisphere should be immediately organized as a region under the per- 
missions of the charter. This hemisphere could thus settle its own troubles with- 
out interferences from the outside. In any event our troubles are not the kind 
that have ever led to world wars. The long development of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Pan-American Union, the recent session and declaration at Mexico City, all 
point in this direction. Our ideas of personal liberty and self-government, our op- 
position to domination of other nations, to imperialism, to fifth columns from 
Europe are common to all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. This hemi- 
sphere is the only great region in the world where unity in these vital foundations 
of lasting peace is universal to us all. Were we thus united into a regional council 
we would present a much more effective force in the rest of the world than if we 
rest simply on the individual influence of each nation in the Security Council and 
the Assembly of the charter. Such an organization could give immediate strength 
in the presentation of Western Hemisphere ideals. The western world could be- 
come in time the voice of freedom to the whole earth. 


POWERS OF OUR DELEGATE SHOULD BE DEFINED 


From an American point of view, ratifying the charter involves little commit- 
ment beyond those that may be entered into by our representative on the Security 
Council. Somewhere along the line there must be a definition by the Congress of 
the powers of this delegate. While there need be little worry about our represen- 
tative using our military forces for minor police incidents, yet the Congress should 
never part with its powers to declare war. It should be understood that the struc- 
ture of our Government differs from those of the other principal powers. The 
British and French are parliamentary governments where there is no division 
of power between the executive and the legislative branches. Their executive 
is a committee of the legislative arm and constantly responsible to it. Therefore 
the authorized vote of their representative will be the view of the legislative 
arm. Russia is a totalitarian government where the vote of their representative 
will be determined in Moscow. Our delegate will represent the executive. We 
alone have such a separation of the powers of government that ours is the only 
delegate on the Security Council who might commit his country to war without 
the consent of the legistative arm, as the Constitution requires. His authority 
should be defined so that the delegate is in some way responsible to Congress 
before our country is committed to war. 


PEACE RESTS UPON CONTINUED COLLABORATION OF WASHINGTON, LONDON, AND MOSCOW 


The plain fact is that the making of political and economic peace settlements 
among the United Nations themselves and between the United Nations and the 
enemy states and the preservation of lasting peace still rest upon the successful 
collaboration of the three centers of power—that is, Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. And it will rest there for many years to come. But lasting peace 
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cannot be based upon the dominance of 3 or 4 or even 5 powers forever, The 
charter will offer a forum for world opinion and advice to these responsibje 
powers. The retreat from the Atlantic Charter, the ambitions and emotions og 
war, the omissions from the San Francisco Charter emphasize that these 
great powers are really the trustees of world peace rather than the charter itseg 
There must be a transition period where this collaboration will require mug 
patience, it will require great firmness. It will take time and much good wij 
to find lasting settlements after the high emotions of war, of national ambitig 
of differing national purposes. In auy event, for 20 years after the victory oyer 
Japan, all of the nations of the world will be absorbed in restoring their interng 
economy and is reestablishing their standards of living. During this period the 
world should be able to work out the problems of lasting peace and to buiig 
greater strength in the charter. 

I have said we will require great patience if a peaceful world shall emerge 
from this most gigantic explosion since civilization began. 

Civilization on the continent of Europe will survive but it is dreadfully jy), 
Millions of her best have died. Scores of cities have been reduced to rubble, 
Her industrial life is paralyzed. The peoples are hungry and destitute. But 
even more important, men’s minds are distorted by suffering, by hate, by the 
desire for revenge. Governments are weak from destruction, from exhaustion 
and bitter factionalism. This is the soil in which revolution will thrive ang 
civil war will arise. Revolutions do not end when the firing of war ceases and 
liberation comes. That is just the time when they begin. We shall indeed need 
patience and resolution while these storms blow themselves out. 


THE ROAD TO LASTING PEACE 


But gradually war emotions will cool after this period and it should be possible 
with time to reestablish the only basis upon which the world will have peace, 
That is, the relations between nations and men must be founded upon positively 
agreed political, moral and spiritual rights. 

The most fundamental of these rights are plain. And I do not use the term 
“shall be” but the term “must be”: 


No annexations of territory ; 

No territorial changes without the free consent of the people therein; 

Full sovereignty of people without domination ; 

The right of all peoples to choose freely their own form of government 
and their own officials; 

Equality of trade and freedom of the seas; 

The right of minorities to protection ; 

The right of fair trial before conviction ; 

The prohibition of deportations, of slavery or compulsory labor in any 
disguise ; 

And finally the greatest rights of all, that is, free press and free worship, 

And there will be no peace unless these rights be applied to those peoples 
who have been deprived of them during this war or who have not yet attained 
them. This is more important today than ever before, because liberty and free 
dom have shrunk in great areas as a result of this war. 

We have many millions of people whose parents came to us from Poland, 
Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
In America’s first crusade for liberation of these peoples of 25 years ago we 
established them in independence, in representative government, and in personal 
liberty. Not only these millions of our citizens from these countries but all 
Americans are today uncertain of their fate. Questions arise as to whether this, 
our second crusade of liberation of these and other peoples, will not be lost in the 
peacemaking of this war. I may say at once that peoples who have had inde 
pendence and freedom will not forever remain suppressed and that lasting peace 
cannot be assured on this basis. America cannot guarantee or hope an unjust 
peace will last. 

Profound questions affecting lasting peace arise in our treatment of the enemy 
states. They cannot expect to have all the rights of free men given to them 
until they have proved their worthiness of them. But still other questions 
arise in peacemaking which bear upon lasting peace. Is Germany to be parti 
tioned? What sort of government is to be erected over the enemy states? 

Peace can come only if we differentiate between the common people of the 
enemy nations and their criminal leaders, so that we do not transform stern 
justice to war criminals into general vengeance. The Germans, Japanese, 
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Italians, Bulgarians, and Hungarians must, sooner or later, govern themselves. 
While they cannot again be trusted to bear arms, yet they must be allowed to 
restore their productivity in peaceful industry if they, and indeed the rest of 
the world, are to recover decent living and to have enduring peace. Our purpose 
must be to lead them into the paths of peaceful contribution to civilization for our 
sakes as well as their own. The charter cannot hope to succeed unless the 
nations successfully solve these questions. 


These are the problems with which President Truman is dealing in Berlin 
today. And all America wishes him success in their solution. 


THE TESTS 


The preamble to the charter contains a list of vital objectives. This preamble 
js an expression of hope. It is not a binding agreement. The test of the war 
settlements and indeed of the charter itself will be whether these ideals are ap- 
plied to all peoples. If the nations fail in these particulars we shall have explo- 
sions Which no Security Council can control. But if the ideas of this preamble be 
followed in the political and economic settlements of the war, the wounds of 
war can be healed, liberty restored in the world, the charter strengthened, and 
lasting peace can come to mankind. 

The Cuairman. The committee will convene this afternoon at 2 
o'clock. It will be an open meeting, but will be held in the committee 
room in the Capitol. 

Tomorrow morning at 10:39 the hearing will be held in this room 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as the witness. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2p. m. Thursday, April 21, 1955, in the committee room in the 
Capitol.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Mansfield (presiding) and Green. 

Senator MAnsFieLp. The hearing will come to order, and a 
on the revision of the Charter of the United Nations will be continued. 

The first witness will be Mrs. Waldo Stephens, member of the 
national board, League of Women Voters of the United States. 

Mrs. Stephens, will you take the witness stand up here ? 

The committee wishes to inform the witnesses they have all been 
requested not to exceed 10 minutes. That does not mean that their 
testimony, if it is longer, cannot be made a part of the record. Mrs. 
Stephens, will you proceed in your own way ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WALDO E. STEPHENS, LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. Srrpuens. Thank you, Senator Mansfield. I am Mrs. Waldo 
E. Stephens of Oklahoma City, and I am a director of the national 
board of the League of Women Voters of the United States. We 
appreciate this opportunity, Senator, to present to this committee a 
brief statement on the United Nations. This occasion to present 
the league’s position to this committee is one of very grave responsi- 
bility to us. 

We have participated from the very beginning in the national 
thinking which contributed so largely to the development of the 
Charter of the U. N., in the Dumbarton Oaks campaign to explain 
the proposals for the charter, in the educational effort preceding rati- 
heation of the charter by the United States Senate, and in our more 
recent effort to deepen public understanding of the U. N. to help 
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combat the attacks which have been made upon it. Our position 
has always been that although the United Nations is not an ideal 
organization and has not been able to accomplish all of its high pur. 
pose, it does represent the best organized effort that has yet fa 
made by the nations of the world to bring about order and peace, 
We recognize and appreciate the opportunity which this committeg 
has provided the American people by holding hearings which it hag 
conducted in various parts of the country during the past year. And 
we have been very grateful for the illuminating reports which the 
committee has made available in the staff studies on the U. N. Charter 
which we hope to use more widely in our U. N. studies. 





NO UNANIMITY ON CHARTER CHANGES 






From the reports of the hearings, and the communications from 
our local leagues which participated in all of them, our conclusion ig 
that there is no unanimity on the wisdom of a charter review con- 
ference or on specific charter changes. From our reading and follow- 
ing world opinion we find that there is no unanimity within other 
countries, individually or the nations generally on these issues. There 
is considerable evidence that a large majority of our membership 
believe that the time is not ripe to consider charter revision and that 
there are no politically feasible proposals which would justify the 
risks involved in attempting to revise the charter at this time. 

We recognize that this committee must deal with two questions; 
one, whether there shall be a review conference, and two, what pro- 
posals the United States Government might make or support. For 
a long time the league has thought that the problems involved in these 
questions create a very real risk: a risk that, due to world tensions, 
constructive changes might be blocked or defeated, thereby weaken- 
ing both the U. N. and the confidence of people in the willingness of 
the nations to cooperate. 

It is the opinion of the league that the charter is sturdier than 
many people believe it to be. The U. N.’s many successes in the field 
of collective security have not been fully understood or appreciated, 
as well as the significant advances that have been made in the social 
and economic areas. These real contributions toward a more 
stabilized world should receive increased support. 









GREATER USE SHOULD BE MADE OF UNITED NATIONS 





The league believes that. greater use should be made of the United 
Nations. In the development and increased use of the U. N. we see 
one of the best ways to rally the free peoples of the world to combat 
the dangerous advance of communism. The U. N. provides the 
agency through which we can counter the appeal of communism and 
persuade people that their common interests can best be protected by 
using and developing the procedures for international cooperation 
which have been established by the United Nations. 

The League of Women Voters is convinced that the American peo- 
ple, as well as people of other nations, are still not sufficiently aware 
of the possibilities inherent in the present charter which can make 
it a workable instrument for peace. This often results in headlines 
which feature a failure of the U. N. or an attack upon it. When this 
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occurs general support of the U. N. is weakened and such lack of 
public support constitutes a major threat to our Government when 
it seeks to use or participate in the U. N. on any front. 


THE WILL TO WORK TOGETHER 


The League of Women Voters has not concentrated on specific 
proposals for charter changes. It has stressed that the problem is not 
one of constitutional revision but rather one of policies of govern- 
ments and their determination and will to work together. Rather 
than devote time to the question of charter revision the league felt it 
could give greater support to the United Nations by concentrating its 
efforts on providing information on the U. N. and explaining: its 
potentialities, the possibility of changes within the present framework 
of the charter, such as the uniting for peace resolution which did 
not involve the amending process; the risk of weakening the U. N. 
by involving it in a charter conference at a time of such bitter world 
tensions; and all the constructive work of the specialized agencies. 

The league realizes that at the heart of this problem hes the need 
for better understanding in the local community; it therefore made 
aconcentrated effort to meet this need. 

In the event that a review conference is called and the United States 
Government is interested in making specific proposals for charter 
revision, the league has a sound background in the United Nations 
which would make it able, if it so desired, to concentrate its efforts 
on a study of such proposals. In the league’s opinion, to merit sup- 
port any proposal to amend the charter must be designed to 
strengthen the U. N. in the fulfillment of its purpose. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mrs. Stephens. Senator Green? 


RISK OF A CHARTER CONFERENCE 


Senator GreEN. I am very much interested in knowing that your 
league is so actively interested in the support of the United Nations. 
You gave one illustration of the risk of weakening the United Nations 
by involving it in a charter conference. Can you give others? 

Mrs, StePHENS. Well, if a charter conference brought forth certain 
proposals for changes, even though the changes might be very, very 
good and very desirable, if there was no possibility of those changes 
being accepted due to the difficult amending process which demands 
your five big powers, then it might very definitely weaken by destroy- 
ing the confidence of people or ending in a stalemate, and thereby it 
would weaken the United Nations rather than strengthen it. 

Senator Green. Has the league given any consideration to specific 
changes ? 

Mrs. SrepHens. No, it has made no definite study of actual specific 
changes. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Senator Green. You speak several times of what the league believes 
or stands for or its attitude toward the United Nations. 

Mrs. StepHens. Yes. 

Senator Green. How is that expressed ? 
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Mrs. STEPHENS. It is expressed, I think, chiefly in its reaffirmation 
continually in its representative body at conventions of its belief jp 
the United Nations as a workable instrument, and it has done, I thi 
its largest work in the local community, to provide information, to 
correct misstatements, to explain and interpret the procedures of the 
United Nations and what it might accomplish. 

You might be interested, Senator Green, in a project which we con- 
ducted for over a year, which we called working together for inter- 
national cooperation, which was a definite project within the loca] 
communities throughout the country, to interpret—well, first to 
analyze the opinions of the people within the community in regard 
to the U. N., and then to train leadership to interpret the United 
Nations on the local level, which we feel is probably the most essential 
thing that an organization of our kind can do. 

Senator Green. Then your main idea is that this is an unpropitious 
time to do this? 

Mrs. SrepHens. I think the league, the majority of the league, 
would think so. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you, Mrs. Stephens. 

The next witness is Mr. Gerald L. K. Smith, director, Christian 
Nationalist Crusade. Mr. Smith, will you take the chair? 

Mr. Sairu. I can sit right here if it is all right with the chairman. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is fine. 

Proceed, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD L. K. SMITH, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST CRUSADE 


Mr. Smiru. I represent the Christian Nationalist Crusade and a 
national committee known as the Citizens Congressional Committee 
To Abolish the United Nations, and I am prepared to abide literally 
by the 10-minute schedule. But may I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
I may be the only person to festify in complete opposition to the 
United Nations. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Smith, may I say that you will not be the 
only person, because others have already testified to that effect in our 
hearings throughout the country. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I abide by your ruling. And I understand your 
problem and I am very philosophical concerning the limitation 
although I have flown 3,000 miles to be here for this 10 minutes. 

Senator Mansrrevp. The Chair will state you can file a state- 
ment with the committee which will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Surru. I desire to make, as the text of my comments, the his- 
toric address of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, delivered on his 75th birth- 
day in Los Angeles, and my secretary is prepared to hand, as a present, 
some beautiful art copies, which we alone have published, of the ad- 
dress to each member of the committee. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Smith 

Mr. Smirn. If you want to make this a part of the record. 

Senator Mansrretp. The committee will be delighted to receive 
these and we will see they are distributed to each member of the 
committee. 
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EXCERPTS FROM MAC ARTHUR ADDRESS IN LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Smrru. Out of this oration, I desire to quote some, what are to 
us, pungent sentences, applicable to what I am about to say, and if the 
committee so desires, they may accept this as the text of my comment: 

Be not deceived by strange voices heard across the land, decrying this old and 
proven concept of patriotism. From the very beginning it has been the main 
pulwark of our national strength and integrity. 

Seductive murmurs are arising that it is now outmoded by some more com- 
prehensive and all-embracing philosophy; that we are provincial and imma- 
ture, or reactionary and stupid when we idealize our own country ; that there is 
a higher destiny for us under another more general flag; that no longer when 
we send Our sons and daughters to the battlefield must we see them through all 
the way to victory; that we can call upon them to fight and even to die in some 
palf-hearted and indecisive effort. 

That we can plunge them recklessly into war and then suddenly decide that 
itisa Wrong war, or in a wrong place, or at a wrong time; or even that we can 
call it not a war at all, but by some more euphemistic and generic-name; that we 
ean treat them as expendables, although they are our own flesh and blood * * *. 

That we, the strongest nation in the world, have suddenly become dependent 
upon others for our security and even our welfare. Listen not to these voices, be 
they from the one political party or from the other; be they from the high and 
the mighty, or the lowly and the forgotten. Heed them not. Visit upon them 
arighteous scorn born of the past sacrifices of your fighting sons and daughters. 

Repudiate them in the market place, on the platform, from the pulpit. Those 
who are our friends will understand. Those who are not we can pass by. Be 
proud to be called patriots or nationalists or what you will, if it means that you 
love your country above all else, and will place your life if need be at the service 
of our flag. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM U. N. URGED 


The hypothesis of my statement, which I am prepared to support 
with evidence and logic, is as follows: We should take the United 
States out of the United Nations and the United Nations out of the 
United States. It is my deep conviction as well as the conviction of 
those for whom I speak that the United Nations was conceived in 
secrecy at Dumbarton Oaks. It was given birth in the environment 
of conspiracy at San Francisco. It was approved superficially by the 
United States Senate. Its functions since its establishment in New 
York City have been in complete harmony with the environment of its 
conception, the spirit surrounding its birth, and the superficiality of 
its adoption. 

With certain isolated exceptions, the only deep thought that was 
given to the preparation, the writing and the adoption of this Charter 
= given to it by men who put the welfare of our Nation in second 
place. 


SECRECY AT DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE 


I visited Washington, D. C., at the time of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference and filed a petition through the instrumentality of the 
Honorable Breckenridge Long, who in turn handed my petition to 
Secretary Hull and Mr. Stettinius. This petition challenged the in- 
tegrity of a secret meeting held at Dumbarton Oaks at which time 
the basic detail and agenda was executed under the direction of Mr. 
Alger Hiss. The Dumbarton Oaks estate was surrounded by the 
United States Army. In the presence of members of my staff I inter- 
viewed the young officer in charge, who very frankly and wholesomely 
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told me that he would even shoot a Member of the United States 















































Senate if he attempted to enter the Conference without special ere. be 
dentials. I have witnesses who will testify to this under oath, ga 
st 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE m 
Out of this shady operation came the San Francisco Confereneg, 3 
{ was delegated to represent some 63 patriotic journals which wanted 
my report concerning unfolding events. I went for the purpose of 
representing the influence of our constituents all over the United 
States, numbering some 3 million or more, in opposition to the q 
proval of a Charter which I believed then, and still believe, was 01 
designed to destroy American sovereignty and American independ. C1 
ence. 
Nearly 2,000 representatives of the press were in the city, including ¢ 
Communist editors from all over the world. My staff and I, known 
as opponents to the Charter, were denied authorized hotel accommo. te 
dations by the orders of Alger Hiss. I called a press conference in d 
a ballroom for which we had paid the rent in the Mark Hopkins i 
Hotel and in the Hotel Palace at San Francisco. Both rooms were t 
canceled at the orders of Mr. Hiss, and I was forced to meet some 600 ) 
representatives of the press in the street. 
I 
THE VETO I 
f ; ; " - t 
I consider that the greatest contribution our organization made was ; 
exacting from United States Senator Vandenberg, who was my per- ‘ 
sonal friend to his death, the assurance that he would recommend for ' 
approval no charter which did not permit the United States Senate ‘ 
to veto decisions made by the United Nations. At that time Henry ; 


Ford, Sr., was alive, and I was authorized by Mr. Ford and others to 
assure Mr. Vandenberg of our support for his reelection if he sup- 
ported the veto, and to oppose him if he did not. 

It is my understanding that those who desire to improve the Char- 
ter to satisfy their own world government ambitions now seek to 
rewrite it in such a way as to make the veto impossible. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Senate or this committee, under God 
we must never permit the approval of any document that will transfer 
to aliens and citizens of other countries control over our blood, our 
sovereignty and our money. My definition of “nationalism” is that 
form of government which keeps the control of sovereignty, money 
and blood in the hands of our own people. To delegate this au- 
thority is internationalism. In some respects, whether it is presented 
to us as a conspiracy or as a sentimentality, it is in the same danger 
zone with communism itself. 





CONDUCT OF SAN 





FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 






Not only did Mr. Hiss rule that I not be permitted to meet the 
press in any hotel ballroom, but under his orders I was forbidden 
even to rent a meeting place during the Conference in San Francisco 
in which to articulate the opinions and convictions of our people and 
in which to assemble our people. 
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Just in case some of your distinguished members of this august 
body may have forgohave that all power and authority had been dele- 
oul to Mr. Hiss, I desire to file for the permanent record a photo- 
static copy of a credentials card made out to ¢ a member of Mr. Tru- 
man’s entourage, Mr. John Maragon. And in case of doubt about 
the photostat, ‘T have the original here which I will show the com- 
mittee, if they desire to see it. 

Senator MANsFreLp. The committee will receive the photostat. 

Mr. Smaru. All right. 

(The photostat referred to is on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Smiru. It will be observed that the only signature that appears 
on this card aside from the signature of John Maragon as a complete 
credentials card is the signature of Alger Hiss. 

Such a card was denied to me and, ine identally, to a man who be- 
came my very good friend at that time—one Mr. Syngman Rhee. 

After we were both thrown out of the Conference, or not permitted 
to enter, we met down at the St. Maurice Hotel, and from then on we 
developed quite a friendship. He, too, was shut out, and not per- 
mitted to enter the Conference. I was not even permitted to enter 
the building, although the Red editors and a wide variety of their 
Marxist ilk had free run of the place. 

Then came the consideration of the United States Senate, and I 
regret very much that I am compelled to say what I am about to say. 
Under my direction a survey was mace, and in confidential conversa- 
tions nearly two-thirds of the members of the United States Senate 
at that time admitted that they did not read the Charter prior to 
voting for its approval. United States Senator Pat McCarran, for 
years ‘the chairman of the Judici iary Committee of this august body 
said publicly, and encouraged the quotation of what he said, that he 
would regret to his dying day that he ever voted for this Charter. 

Then came the enforcement and the fulfillment of the charter. 


TWENTY REASONS FOR ABOLISHING THE JU. N. 


Around our crusade to abolish the United Nations, we have adopted 
20 reasons. They are prepared in a special document on goldenrod 
paper which I would like to enter. Naturally, if I had the time, Mr. 
Chairman, I would read those 20, but I want to respect your problem 
as literally as possible, therefore—— 

Senator MAnsrretp. The committee will receive the material. 

Mr. Smirn. Therefore we will hand over these as the 20 reasons 
why I believe and why we believe and why my constituents believe 
that we should abolish this abortive thing. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


TwENty REASONS Wuy THE UNITED NATIONS SHOULD BE ABOLISHED—STATEMENT 
BY GERALD L. K. SMITH, DrRECTOR CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST CRUSADE 


1. They have taken our sons into battle without the consent of our Congress 
as provided for in the Constitution. 

2. By their manipulations they have drained our Public Treasury and involved 
us in crippling debt. 

3. They have subordinated the Constitution of the United States by chicanery 
and literal interpretations which violate the tradition of our Nation. 

4, They have used our power, our money and our military apparatus to in- 
timidate and browbeat nations seeking to establish their own sovereign practices. 
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5. They used the power and influence which America gave the United Ng. 
tions to drive 1 million Arabs from their own possessed homes out into the degey 
where today they are dead or dying and where they languish in squalor, hunger 
and privation. 

6. By the use of the tricky word “convention,” they have organized somet 
which is in no sense a convention for the purpose of drawing up internationg) 
rulings which, if enforced upon us, would completely destory our national anq 
State sovereignty. Py this tricky, treasonable scheme they would be able to 
arrest our citizens, try them in foreign courts and sentence them to foreign 
prisons. 

7. They have used the power and influence of the United Nations to justify 
mongrelization and destroy the integrity and substance of our racial heritage, 

8. They have occupied a beachhead on our soil. Land surrounded by America, 
we are told, no longer belongs to America. 

9. They have flooded our shores with spies, Communists, Zionists and others of 
the “hate America” ilk until today they have become serpents in our breast, ex. 
ploiting our hospitality while gnawing at our vitals. 

10. The internationalist clan, which elevated the traitor Hiss to head itg gp. 

-called charitable but propaganda foundation, in order to enhance its international 
exploitations dared to give away American soil to this alien substance. 

11. This so-called United Nations has created a forum for our foes in which 
Russian savages and their subordinate ilk have dared to curse America while 
standing on soil which is fundamentally American soil. 

12. Spineless politicians, corrupted by internationalist traitors, have given 
immunity to this powerpacked alien horde. Even a janitor or a clerk from 
Russia or Poland, or any one of the participating nations, is immune to ou 
laws. 

13. They are rewriting the textbooks of the American school system under 
the camouflaged initials of UNESCO. They are building a synthetic interna- 
tional patriotism into the minds of our children, to the end that their loyalty 
to this international substance shall exceed their loyalty to the United States 
of America. 

14. They have inspired the teachers of the young, including hundreds of in- 
structors in history and political economy, to belittle nationalism, patriotism 
and a thrilling love of one’s own flag. 

15. They have given us a new flag, copied in substance from the Russian bat- 
tle banner. 

16. They have flooded our Nation with subtle propaganda which would ele 
vate the blue and white banner of the United Nations to a position of honor 
above the Stars and Stripes. It is a treasonable campaign to put Old Glory in 
second place. 

17. By their manipulations, direct and indirect, they are increasing our debt, 
inflating our currency and siphoning out the blood of the young men who should 
be the seed of our Nation. 

18. They have organized a monetary and financial booby trap beyond the u- 
derstanding of the average American. Their so-called world bank, their inter- 
national financial manipulations, are never discussed in public, but they operate 
in the shadows and they exploit the lack of information which our people have 
concerning their manipulations. 

19. In all their activities they have outlawed prayer, chaplains, Scripture, and 
above all any mention of the name of Jesus Christ. 

20. They have invaded the trade secrets of American initiative and have sought 
to underwrite competitive effort with cheap labor which eventually can result 
only in enslaving American labor and wrecking our industrial market. 

To summarize: They have so exploited the knaves and the fools among ou 
statesmen that, in effect, they have made successful a complete act of treason 
against the Constitution, the flag, the Armed Forces, our tradition, our religion, 
our racial integrity, our national and State sovereignty, our independence, and 
our Christian civilization. 

Who dares to justify this act, this situation, this monster, this invader, this 
substance of treason? No man who loves God, no man who believes in Christ, 
no man who loves—yes, really loves America. 
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U.N. ACTION IN KOREA 


Mr. Smiru. The acme and fulfillment of the secrecy of Dumbarton 
Oaks and the conspiracy of San Francisco came when the function of 
the United Nations involved American blood ia the unfolding of the 
disgraceful events of Korea. For the first time in American history 
Army generals of unimpeachable character, including Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Gen. James Van Fleet, Gen. George Stratemeyer, Gen. 
Mark Clark, and others, gave testimony before United States 
Senate Committees which left the impression in the minds of our citi- 
zens of mature understanding that we lost a war by a scientific design 
coming out of the United Nations and certain subordinate influences 
inthe Nation’s Capital. 

This abortive effort, which will be a permanent black mark on the 
conscience of America, established the unique precedent of sending 
our sons into battle, with the Kremlin giving orders on our side by 
way of the United Nations, while furnishing supplies, men and 
strategy for the enemy. Ladies and gentlemen of the Senate, we 
Christian Nationalists are not provincial. We are not isolationists 
inthe tradition of the Chinese wall. 


SOVEREIGNTY 


We are patriots in the tradition of George Washington, and we love 
the wide world in the tradition of Jesus Christ. We are of the firm 
conviction that our Nation carries a great responsibility in its rela- 
tionship to the nations of the world, but in the exercise of this responsi- 
bility we, under God, must guard jealously the control over our 
sovereignty given to us by the bleeding patriots who enforced and 
established the authority of the Declaration of Independence. 

In trade, in charity, in the preaching of the Gospel, we would ex- 
tend America’s influence to the last savage and to the last burdened 
soul, but I plead with you, ladies and gentlemen of the Senate, that 
in the tradition of George Washington and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the glorious implications of the Stars and Stripes—yes, 
and by the implications of your own oath, that you protect our citizens 
against this conspiracy to delegate to any men outside of Washington, 
or outside the citizenship of our Nation, control over our blood, our 
money and our sovereignty. 


PUBLIC APPEAL OF U. N. WITHDRAWAL 


Public officials who like to be known as practical politicians, as well 
as statesmen, might be tempted to discount my viewpoint on the 
grounds that it isn’t sufficiently practical. As one, who by no stretch 
of the imagination can be identified as a novice, I am convinced that 
opposition to the United Nations is not only sound and logical, but 
is practical and fundamental in reaching the voters. As many mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall, I was associated with the late United 
States Senator Huey P. Long. I was at his side when he was shot. 
I was the last living thing on this earth that he touched. I delivered 
the funeral oration over his grave. Those of us who were associated 
with this dramatic figure could not be accused of lacking appreciation 
for the importance of viewpoints attractive to the voters. 
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May I humbly suggest to you of the United States Senate that yoy 
go beyond the slanted veneer of propaganda sophisticates, such as the 
New York Times and the Washington Post and similar instruments 
of propaganda. Doing this you will find that both confidential ang 
public polls of opinion reveal that about 81 percent of our citizens 
are opposed to the United Nations. 

Such a circumstance presents a rare opportunity in politics, § 
frequently the only person who can make an emotional and effective 
appeal to the voters is the demagogue. Seldom is a statesman pre. 
sented with an issue which has in it the rich, deep logic of statesman. 
ship and the strong emotional appeal frequently exploited by dema- 
gogues. No one knows better than this honorable body that nothi 
makes a campaign for reelection as pleasant as to seek votes on an 
issue which emphasizes fearless truth, while at the same time inspir. 
ing the electorate and voters on whom you all depend for the con- 
tinuation of your stay here in the Nation’s Capital. 

The most elementary of our citizenry are aware of the fact that 
the United Nations is being used by our enemies as a sounding board 
for scandalizing our statesmen, our soldiers, and our national tradi- 
tions. It is becoming generally known among our people, slanted 
propaganda notwithstanding, that the United Nations lost a war for 
us, dishonoring our heroic military apparatus, and now seeks through 
UNESCO and other methods to determine the very nature of our 
school textbooks. 

The crystallization of these understandings and resentments rep- 
resents a great opportunity for men of conscience and character. 

I appeal to you, under God, to keep American blood in control of 
Aimerican sovereignty as pure and as inviolate as when the patriots 
and the patriarchs sounded the death knell to British colonialism, 
Spanish colonialism and French colonialism, and gave to you and 
to me this heritage, the destiny of which, under God, must be deter- 
mined, not by men like Alger Hiss and his ilk, but by those of us who 
love America. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Smith. Senator Green 





CHANGES OR ABOLISHMENT? 


Senator Green. Mr. Smith, if I understand you correctly, you 
are opposed to the consideration of any changes in the United Na- 
tions Charter because you think it should be abolished entirely. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Smirn. We prefer to put our emphasis on the abolition of 
the United Nations. 

Senator Green. Is it just a preference? Have you considered 
changes, the possibility of changes? 

Mr. Smirn. No; I doubt seriously if it could be changed to satisfy 
the people whom I represent and to satisfy our logic in the matter. 

Senator Green. Then you are opposed to consideration of any 
changes in the United Nations Charter; is that right? 

Mr. Smirn. I would not want to answer that question “Yes” be- 
cause it might create the impression that I favored something about 
the present charter. I would not want to oppose the change on the 
ground that I had any affection for the present document. I con- 
sider the whole thing the result of misguided and treasonable thinking. 
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Senator GreeN. Then you prefer not to answer my question, is that 
idea ? 
= Smiru. I prefer to let the permanent record record me as being 
absolutely and completely opposed to the whole thing. 
Senator Green. That is all. Thank you. 
Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
The next witness is Mr. Clifford R. Johnson of New York City. 
Mr. Johnson, will you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD R. JOHNSON, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. JoHNnson. Yes, sir. 

This is a statement which I have prepared, which I would like 
to have included completely in the record, even though I am just go- 
ing to read certain excerpts in order to keep within the time limit. 

Risto Mansrie_p. The committee will receive it. 

Mr. Jomnson. Although many political giants have come before this 
committee hearing, I come with the God-inspired confidence of a 
David or like the man mentioned in Ecclesiastes 9:14-15. I come 
armed with a carefully prepared legislative proposal for amending 
the U. N. Charter which should meet with universal approval by 
the common people. 

I am employed by the city of New York as an assistant civil en- 
gineer. Iam the founder and head of the I. P. A. A.; its address is 106 
Campus Road, Staten Island 1, New York City. The sole objective 
of the I. P. A. A. is to secure the necessary political machinery (in all 
countries as well as in the United Nations Charter) to make it unlaw- 
ful, except in the case of invasion, to declare or engage in war, with- 
out the consent of the people as expressed by a referendum. 

We have less than 1,000 members and have no sponsors in the usual 
sense of the word. We are nonsectarian and nonpartisan. 

After praying and working actively for world peace for almost 20 
years, I have come to the conclusion that prayer alone will no more 
prevent world war III than it did with World Wars land II. Prayer 
without works is dead, whether it be during war or peace. Prayer 
for peace backed up with plenty of constructive activity in behalf of 
sound proposals cannot fail to bear fruit in this atomic age. 


DEFINITION OF “PEACE-LOVING” 


As a direct result of communion with God, I can honestly say that 
He has revealed a practical political formula for effectively harness- 
ing the power of all the prayers of honest, peace-loving people of all 
religions so as to prevent wars of aggression. Although I have never 
had any actual legislative experience, divine guidance enabled me to 
draft a proposal which was almost 100 percent acceptable to your legis- 
lativeexaminers. This proposal was first known as Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 85. It is very brief and reads as follows—it was intro- 
duced, incidentally, by Senator Brewster: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is universally admitted that the common people of all countries are 
overwhelmingly opposed to war-——— 


Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Johnson, what page is that on? 
Mr. Jounson. Oh, that is in the analysis here. 
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Senator Mansrrevp. Excuse me. 
Mr. Jonnson. Excuse me for not having it in the proper locatiog, 


Whereas history very definitely indicates that the dictatorship state breeds 
war and that real democracy promotes peace; and 

Where for all practical purposes the tremendous power of religion to prevent 
war has never been harnessed; and ~ 

Whereas the record of the United Nations clearly indicates the great neg 
for growth and progress; and 

Whereas there is an extremely urgent need to strengthen and promote demo. 
racy on a scale never before attempted in the world’s history: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States favors the adoption of the following definition of 
the phrase, “peace-loving state,” as used in article 4 of the United Nations 
Charter : 


“A peace-loving state is hereby defined as any nation which gives its People 
the right to vote in a referendum for peace or war, except in the case of direct 
invasion and except for the use of joint military power by this organization” 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Congress that any member nation of the 
United Nations which does not comply with this definition taking the necessary 
political action within 5 years after its adoption by the United Nations shall 
be automatically dropped from membership in the United Nations, 

Sec. 3. The Congress requests the President to instruct our chief delegate to 
the United Nations to take all steps possible to effect the purposes of this rego. 
lution. 

Now, for the benefit of the Senators here, I would like you to tum 
back to page 1 of my statement. 

Incidentally, Senators and Congressmen have told me that they 
would vote for it. 


ADOPTION OF PROPOSAL EMBODIED IN SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 85, 
82D CONGRESS, URGED 


The question today is, can the U. N. afford to refuse to study the No, 
1 atomic age peace formula which will do so much (1) to neutraliz 
the evils of the veto; (2) solve the membership problems; (3) provide 
the political climate for a workable disarmament; (4) promote the 
growth of democracy and religion. 

All Congress is asked to do is to start. the legislative ball rolling 
and so prove to the world as well as to our allies that the “preventive 
war’ school of American militarism is not in complete control of our 
American way of life. 

Congress will be showing signs of real leadership if it enacts this 
proposal as quickly as it did the Formosa resolution. After its at- 
ceptance by the U. N., the electorate can decide the issue. Congress 
is not asked to guarantee to the U. N. that its citizens will approve 
this proposal if and when the U. N. takes the necessary action. Our 
beloved United States of America has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by starting this proposal on the road to universal acceptanee. 

Although I have carefully read the interim report of the Subcom- 
mittee on the United Nations Charter together with all its other pub- 
lications, I have failed to find any reference whatsoever to this pro 
posal (S. Con. Res. 85) for amending the charter, which has been 
described as the political and religious equivalent of the H-bomb for 
preventing world war III. This proposal was introduced as Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 85 in the second session of the 82d Congress. 

And so, in conclusion, I wish to offer as the most important part 
of this presentation an analysis of Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 
(marked as bulletin 2 of the I. P. A. A.) by Clifford R. Johnson (dated 
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which was printed in the Congressional Record of July 29, 1954, page 
4-534, entitled, “An Editorial on House Concurrent Resolution 
165: A Must for U. N. Charter Revision.” Please note that Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 85 and House Concurrent Resolution 165 are 
similar to each other. 


July 1, 1952) and an editorial from the Staten Island Transcript 


LONGING FOR PEACE EXPRESSED BY EISENHOWER, DULLES, AND MACARTHUR 


The following quotations from Eisenhower, Dulles, and MacArthur 
are very pertinent in my opinion to this presentation. 
President Eisenhower : 


And I should like of course to give this one conviction of my own: That all 
men, all masses do truly long for peace. It is only governments that are stupid, 
not the masses of people (July 26, 1954). 

Its winning (the peace) cannot be left to the diplomat and the soldier. His- 
tory is filled with the stories of their failures (August 20, 1954). 

Pursuit of peace is at once our religious obligation and our national policy. 
For peace is the concern of everyone. And everyone can strive for peace with 
all our heart and mind (October 21, 1954). 


Secretary Dulles: 


The greatest danger to world peace lies in the fact that in some cases a vast 
military establishment can be made to attack by the decision of a single nation, 
sometimes by the decision of a single man. That is a situation that is under- 
standingly terrifying (February 2, 1954). 

We must, I think, admit the hard fact that while throughout the ages men 
have longed for peace, they have seldom worked for it in a serious, intelligent, 
and sustained way. It is indeed shocking to contrast what men do in time of 
war, for victory, with what they do in time of peace, to prevent new wars 
(January 12, 1955). 

Winning peace is a desperate struggle against an enemy—the war system— 
which so far has never been permanently defeated. And today that system is in 
fact sponsored by greater military power than ever before existed (January 12, 
1955). 

If the churches failed in efforts to prevent war, it would not be through lack 
of desire, but rather because they lacked the requisite know-how (May 1948). 


Now I come to General MacArthur. I heard one of the previous 
speakers mention something about his quotation : 


I believe that the great tragedy of the world today is that we have not been 
able to establish the mechanics to carry out the will of the common people that 
war shall be nonexistent. I believe that the same impulses against the destruc- 
tiveness of war exist in common by all people. Now, the masses of the world are 
far ahead of their leaders, I believe, in this subject. I believe it is the massed 
opposition of the rank and file against war that offers the greatest possible hope 
that there shall be no wars (May 1951). 

The problem (war) basically is theological and involves a spiritual recru- 
descence * * * (April 1951). 

If war could be outlawed, it would mark the greatest advance in civilization 
since the Sermon on the Mount (January 26, 1955). 

The leaders are the laggards. The disease of power seems to confuse and 
befuddle them. They have not even approached the basic problem, much less 
evolved a working formula to implement this public demand (January 26, 1955, 
and on General MacArthur’s 75th birthday, his birthday speech). 


That is the end of the quotations. 

After you have given this proposition your most prayerful study, 
I trust that you will come to the conclusion that “peacemaking by all” 
is the atomic-age answer for a workable U. N. 

A favorable report by your subcommittee will electrify the hopes of 
all peace-loving Americans and help change the course of history. 
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Although I have only scratched the surface of my subject in th 
10 minutes which you have allowed me, I am extremely grateful fo 
this privilege. 

Respectfully and peacefully submitted. 

Now, I just call your attention again to the balance of the materi 
included in this statement, and if I could read one more paragraph— 

Senator Mansrretp. The gentleman’s time has expired. The com. 
mittee may want to ask some questions. We have other witnesses. 

Mr. Jounson. I yield to the chairman. 

Senator MansrieLp. But the committee wishes to thank you, Mr, 
Johnson, for your statement. 
Senator Green ? 
QUOTATIONS DISCUSSED 


Senator Green. Mr. Johnson, I was interested in your statement, 
but at the end I failed to follow it because you quote from three lead. 
ing Republicans, President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and General 
MacArthur, and from no Democrat. Yet your last quotation was 
“The leaders are the laggards.” The only three leaders you have men. 
tioned were the three that I have just repeated. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, now, Senator Green, that is a pretty good 
question. 

I would like to say here—maybe I should not even say it publicly— 
that I am enrolled as a Democrat, and we are a nonpartisan organi. 
tion, so I assure you that absolutely no partisanship was intended. 

I have a lot of quotations from a lot of other people in public life, 
but I realize that 10 minutes is a very small amount of time. 

Senator Green. It certainly is, and you have packed a great deal 
in your 10 minutes. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to say this, Senator Green, I have the greatest 
admiration for General MacArthur. I would like to have his entin 
speech quoted in my statement, but I thought it might be a little selfish 
to expect all this printed in the record. 

Does that answer the question ? 

Senator Green. It is an answer of a sort. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Johnson, may I say that General Mac 
Arthur’s full speech at Los Angeles has been made a part of the 
Congressional Record and is open there for all to see 

Mr. Jonson. May I just add one word, Senator ? I wrote to my 
Congressman, not knowing that somebody else had probably the same 
thoughts, and lo and behold I got a copy of the Congressional Recor, 
and T was very grateful that the full speech was reported. T think 
it is one of the best speeches I have ever read on the subject of world 
peac e. 

Three cheers for MacArthur. 
















SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 85, 82D CONGRESS 





Senator Mansrretp. There is no doubt it was a good speech, 

Mr. Johnson, you mentioned the fact that this committee or the 
staff of this committee did not in its background studies include a copy 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 85. I believe you have a letter from 
this committee explaining the reason why. 
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Mr. Jounson. Yes. I havea letter from Mr. Wilcox, who explained 
tome very nicely that this Senate concurrent resolution, in particular, 
ison file with the committee. However, when I read through the var- 
jous publications of the committee, I thought it might be reasonable 
to see some signs that it was included, so I felt it was right for me to 
ask for the privilege of appearing here to testify. 

Senator Mansrietp. Well, Mr. Johnson, it is included now because 

you read it to the committee this afternoon. 
“ Mr. Jonnson. I am extremely grateful, Senator. I certainly knew 
that nothing was intended to keep it out of the record, but I just felt 
it was right to let the people know that such an idea really exists, 
because, after all, if Senate Concurrent Resolution 85 is not included 
in the publications of this committee, how can all our wonderful 
people know that such an idea exists. 

Senator Mansrietp. Well, you have a point there, Mr. Johnson. 
Of course, we are not through with our hearings, or the inclusion of 
all material which will go into the hearings. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

(The documents referred to by Mr. Johnson are as follows:) 


An EprroRIAL ON House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 165: A Musr ror U. N. CHARTER 
REVISION—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. Roy W. WIER IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, JuLY 29, 1954 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Staten Island Transcript. Staten Island, N. Y., entitled “An 
Editorial on House Concurrent Resolution 165: A Must for U. N. Charter 
Revision.” 

The editorial follows: 


“sN EDITORIAL ON HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 165: A MUST FOR U. N. CHARTER 
REVISION 


“This newspaper sincerely believes that the No. 1 problem facing our beloved 
United States of America as well as the world is the aggressor-nation problem. 
A sound solution appropriate to the atomic-hydrogen age will change the course 
of history and will bless this and future generations. It is, therefore, with a 
great sense of love for our fellow man that we urge all our readers as well as 
all Americans of all races and creeds to support one of the most momentous 
peace proposals ever submitted to the Congress of the United States. It is known 
as House Concurrent Resolution 165. As far as we know, this newspaper is the 
first in our country to come out editorially in favor of its adoption. While we 
do not wish to challenge the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) as newspaperdom’s 
prominent crusader or to put to shame the seemingly callous indifference of 
so-called great newspapers which render lipservice to the great eause of world 
peace, we clearly realize that sparks generated by this editorial can cause little 
publicized House Concurrent Resolution 165 to sweep the country in no time. 

“Congressman Roy Wier, of Minnesota, introduced this wonderful measure on 
July 20, 1953, just before adjournment. 

“House Concurrent Resolution 165 reads in part as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States favors the adoption of the following definition 
of the phrase, “peace-loving state,” as used in article 4 of the United Nations 
Charter : 

“*“A peace-loving state is hereby defined as any nation which gives its people 
the right to vote in a referendum for peace or war, except in the case of direct 
invasion and except for the use of joint military power by this organization.’ ” 

“ ‘Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Congress that any member nation of 
the United Nations which does not comply with this definition taking the neces- 
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sary political action within 5 years after its adoption by the United Nation 
shall be automatically dropped from membership in the United Nations, : 

*** Sec. 3. The Congress requests the President to instruct our chief delegat 
to the United Nations to take all steps possible to effect the purpose of this 
resolution.’ ” 

“(Members of Congress will gladly send you a copy if you write to them » 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.)” 

“One of the outstanding features of this history-making proposal is that jf 
effectively harnesses the power of all religions to prevent war, without eyep 
mentioning the word, ‘religion.’ It is rather evident that a person who hag 4 
voice in deciding an issue can effectively apply his or her understanding of 
God or good or religion to the problem. (What better way of putting religion inty 
the United Nations than this.) And what issue is more important in any country 
than the question of peace or war. We feel confident that the majority in every 
country would reject an aggressive war. And we believe in ‘majority rul¢ 
(even if the majority may be wrong at times). We hardly need to remind yoy 
that ‘majority rule’ is one of the cornerstones of our political structure, 

“A referendum is really a method of honestly and efficiently registering the will 
of the majority of balloting directly for an idea instead of voting for men who 
only promise to support that idea. 

“It cannot be denied that a referendum on vital or supreme issue is democracy 
functioning at its best. 

“Another great advantage is that the U. S. S. R. cannot charge that the U. §, 4 
is trying to force its own political theories on the world for the simple reason 
that no nation in the world at the present time holds such a referendum for a 
war of aggression. The war referendum idea can control, handle, or effectively 
discourage aggression between nations. It will make the people, instead of 
their leaders, responsible for acts of war. By scrapping ‘peace and war making 
by the few,’ we the people will gain {peacemaking by the multitude.’ Just think 
what this will mean to the mothers and wives in the world. And don’t forget 
the men who know war firsthand. 

“In one sense, the aggressor nation problem boils down to elementary justice 
and honesty. Was it honest and just for only a handful of nations to supply all 
the firemen and fire engines to put out the fire in Korea? What a morale builder 
and a propaganda weapon it would have been if all the members of the U. XN. 
had at least token forces in Korea. 

“And what about those so-called peace-loving nations which were adding fuel 
and fanning the blaze? These nations should really be designated as peaceis- 
turbing nations. 

“No one country is the direct target of this proposal. Obviously the U. 8. 8. RB. 
is the most powerful country in the peace-disturbing category and so can be 
honestly called a threat to the peace. For all practical purposes the U. 8. §. RB. 
is no longer in the U. N. She is using the U. N.'as a convenient sounding board 
for her propaganda for spreading confusion and apathy. Why should the bona 
fide peace-loving countries of the U. N. spend so much time in publicizing the big 
lie when they could be constructively engaged in publicizing the big solution as 
typified by House Concurrent Resolution 165. 

“Never was it more true that when there is no vision, the people perish. Our 
boys died in Korea, not so much because this was a Truman war, but because the 
statesmen of the world are blind to the overwhelming desire of all people for 
world peace. Newspaper editors and radio commentators would be rendering 
public service of the highest order if they would repeatedly and continuously 
publicize the big solution (exemplified by H. Con. Res. 165) every time that they 
report the latest phase of the big lie. 

“The adoption of House Concurrent Resolution 165 by the U. N. would force 
Russia to put up or shut up. It would be next to impossible for her to explain 
her voluntary or involuntary expulsion from the U. N. without setting off the 
sparks that would start the revolution. Certainly a revolution in the U. 8. 8B. 
would be the very best way to solve the problem. And nothing should be over- 
looked to encourage the Russian people to eliminate their ruthless leaders 4s 
quickly as possible. House Concurrent Resolution 165 would cause the common 
peonle of Russia to really become our secret allies. 

“It is self-evident to every clear-thinking person that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the U. N. political structure. How many individuals in their 
right minds would ever care to join or retain membership in a private associa- 
tion modeled after the existing U. N. unless improvements could be reasonably 
made? And should not respectable governments act like respectable individuals’ 
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prery healthy organization has sound and 1 effective membership provisions. 
Why should any member of the U. N. which fails to supply its quota of the neces- 
gary policemen to arrest the aggressors, be allowed to participate in the talking 
and voting? Bish 

“J¢ membership in the U. N. was limited to honest to goodness bona fide peace- 
loving nations, many of its present problems would evaporate. The founders of 
the U. N. failed miserably to provide a satisfactory and practical definition of 
the phrase, ‘peace-loving state.’ It is conceded that all nations shall eventually 
become members of the U. N., but only politically mature states those that adopt 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 shall be considered as eligible for membership 
as real peace-loving states. Is it not therefore logical to expect that member- 
ship of real peace-loving states would work together much better in organizing 
a powerful police force for mutual defense in stamping out aggression? Several 
other provisions may be desirable to wisely define the term ‘peace-loving state’ as 
used in the charter of the U. N., but the most important provision must be the 
principle contained in House Concurrent Resolution 165. 

“The United Nations Charter is scheduled to come up for revision in 1955. As 
the world looks to America for leadership it is of utmost importance that the 
United States of America be fully prepared with the best possible revision 
program. ; : ; ; : 

“Although the veto provision makes it seem almost impossible to achieve any 
major revision of the charter, yet the power of public opinion together with 
friendly statements from the new Malenkov regime make all things seem possible. 
Certainly the almost universal appeal of the principle in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 165, together with President Hisenhower’s strong spiritual background and 
Malenkov’s New Year’s statement, should contribute to its acceptance or adoption 
by the U. N. 

““When President Eisenhower spoke about a ‘new approach’ to the atom problem 
in his recent dynamic speech to the U. N., it is indeed a case in point to say that 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 is very definitely a new approach to the 
aggressor-nation problem and of far greater potentialities. On the other hand 
Premier Malenkov’s recent statement in reference to obtaining a pledge by the 
great powers not to use atomic weapons, might be considered as a clever propa- 
ganda move to put the United States of America on the spot in view of our great 
superiority in that field. What a counter offensive psychlogical warfare answer 
would be to the principle contained in House Concurrent Resolution 165. By his 
inherent power the President can use this idea without waiting for congressional 
action or instructions. 

“It is hard to reconcile our passage of disarmament resolutions and encourag- 
ing all nations as well as our former enemies to rearm. Partial disarmament 
might be very dangerous now. 

“It is also hard to reconcile our support of the policy of self-determination of 
peoples and our opposition to the seating of Red China in the U. N. while we 
approve of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites as members. 

“The United States of America could make House Concurrent Resolution 165 
one of the chief cornerstones of its foreign policy by giving preferred treatment 
to any nation which supports this idea. Thus democracy would be encouraged 
to grow as never before in the world’s history. 

“In his state of the Union message, the President spoke about ‘the value of 
holding the initiative in foreign affairs.’ Passage of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 165 by this session of the 88d Congress will give us a real sure grip on ‘the 
initiative’ for ‘winning the peace’ and at the same time reassure other members 
of the free world that the American people hold the balance of power instead of 
American militarism. It would create the right kind of political climate for a 
future dependable disarmament. 

“In order to secure congressional action on House Concurrent Resolution 165 
we strongly urge all citizens who are in favor of world peace (and especially 
those who pray for peace) to communicate with their Senators and Congressmen, 
their religious leaders, newspaper editors, radio commentators, civic, labor, and 
veteran organizations, and last but not least their friends and neighbors. Ask 
them to act by sending letters and telegrams. 

“It is especially appropriate to recall one of General Bisenhower’s statements. 
‘No one wants war. The common man everywhere hates war. We must enlist 
that hatred of war to prevent it happening again.’ He has also spoken about a 
‘crusade for peace.’ We cannot imagine how he could do anvthing but favor the 
political formula for peace in House Concurrent Resolution 165. House Con- 
current Resolution 165 is the best way to translate peaceful utterances into deeds. 
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“In conclusion we say that the principle embodied in House Concurrent Regoly. 
tion 165 deserves to be studied, discussed, and approved by the Congress and the 
U. N. in order to win the battle for the minds of men. The Bible reminds us thy 
‘When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peng 
with him’ (Proverbs 16:7). 

“If the atom-hydrogen bombs make war total, then the principle in House 
Concurrent Resolution 165 is the best way to make peace total. In other wo 
the spiritual equivalent of the atomic bomb must be used in order to gain the 
victory over the evil of armed aggression. The world’s best hope for preven 
world war III is to accept as quickly as possible House Concurrent Resolution 
165. 

“While House Concurrent Resolution 165 is now under study in the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, it is assumed that the special Senate Subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter is simultaneously considering House Concurrent 
Resolution 165 together with all other proposals for amending the U. N. Chap. 
ter. The United States must be thoroughly prepared with a sound and dynamic 
program when the charter automatically comes up for review in 1955-56. 

“If the United States really wishes to capture the imagination and enthusi- 
astiec support of peace-loving people everywhere with inspired and effective lead. 
ership for peace, then House Concurrent Resolution 165 is a must for U. XN, 
Charter revision.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE ADVOCATES ARMY—BULLETIN 2 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 85 


On June 19, 1952, one of the most momentous proposals of the 20th century was 
introduced by Senator Owen Brewster in the Congress of our beloved United 
States. This bill (S. Con. Res. 85) is designed primarily to solve the aggressor 
nation problem. As a prerequisite for membership in the U. N., it requires every 
country to hold a referendum before a war of aggression may be started. 

In the opinion of many, it is the spiritual equivalent of the atomic bomb because 
it effectively harnesses the tremendous power of all religions plus the almost 
universal desire of all peoples for peace. 

By giving all qualified citizens the right to have something to say about starting 
a war of aggression, it would enable the religious teachings and beliefs of all 
religions to be effectively utilized in preventing wars of aggression. What 
better way of putting religion into the United Nations than this! 

In one sense, the aggressor nation problem boils down to elementary justice 
and honesty. Is it honest and just for only a handful of nations to supply all 
the firemen and fire engines to put out the fire in Korea? What a morale builder 
and a propaganda weapon it would be if all the present members of the U. N. had 
at least token forces in Korea. 

And what about those so-called peace-loving nations which are adding fuel 
and fanning the blaze? These nations should really be designated as peace 
disturbing nations. 

It is self-evident to every clear-thinking person that there is something radically 
wrong with the U. N. political structure. How many individuals in their right 
minds would ever care to join or retain membership in a private association 
modeled after the existing U. N. unless improvements could be reasonably made? 
And should not respectable governments act like respectable individuals? Every 
healthy organization has sound and effective membership provisions. 

If membership in the U. N. was limited to honest to goodness bona fide peace- 
loving nations, many of its present problems would evaporate. The founders 
of the U. N. failed miserably to provide a satisfactory and practical definition 
of the phrase, “peace-loving state.” It is conceded that all nations shall even- 
tually become members of the U. N., but only politically mature states (those that 
adopt S. Con. Res. 85) shall be considered as eligible for membership as real 
peace-loving states. Is it not therefore logical to expect that a membership of 
real peace-loving states would work together much better in organizing a powerful 
police force for mutual defense in stamping out aggression? Several other pro 
visions may be desirable to wisely define the term, peace-loving state as used in 
the Charter of the U. N., but the most important provision must be the principle 
contained in Senate Concurrent Resolution 85 which follows: 

One of the outstanding features of this history making proposal is that it 
effectively harnesses the power of all religions to prevent war, without even 
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mentioning the word “religion.” It is rather evident that a person who has a 
voice in deciding an issue can effectively apply his or her understanding of God 
or good or religion to the problem. And what issue is more important in any 
country than the question of peace or war. Personally I feel that I w ould give 
my life in defense of my beloved United States of America, but I owe it to God 
to give to all the right to have a voice in deciding the issue of a war of aggression. 
I feel confident that the majority in every country would reject an aggressive war. 
And I believe in majority rule (even if the majority may be wrong at times). 
[hardly need to remind you that majority rule is one of the cornerstones of our 
litical structure. ay ; ; ‘ 

A referendum is really a method of honestly and efficiently registering the will 
of the majority or balloting directly for an idea instead of voting for men who 
only promise to support that idea. ; ' : 

It cannot be denied that a referendum on a vital or supreme issue is democracy 
functioning at its best. ; 

Another great advantage is that the U. S. 8. R. cannot charge that the United 
States of America is trying to force its own political theories on the world for 
the simple reason that no nation in the world at the present time, holds such a 
referendum for a war of aggression. The war referendum idea can control, 
handle or effectively discourage aggression between nations. It will make the 
people, instead of their leaders, responsible for acts of war. By scrapping “peace 
and wuarmaking by the few,” we the people will gain “peacemaking by the multi- 
tude.” Just think what this will mean to the mothers and wives in the world! 
And don’t forget the men who know war firsthand! 

No one country is the direct target of this proposal. Obviously the U. 8S. S. R. 
is the most powerful country in the “peace-disturbing”’ category and so can be 
honestly called a threat to the peace. For all practical purposes the U. S. 8. R. 
isno longer in the U. N. She is using the U. N. as a convenient sounding board 
for her propaganda and for spreading confusion and apathy. Why should the 
bona fide peace-loving countries of the U. N. spend so much time in publicizing 
the big lie when they could be constructively engaged in publicizing the big solu- 
tion as typified Senate Concurrent Resolution 85. 

Never was it more true that when there is no vision, the people perish. Our 
boys are dying in Korea, not so much because this is a “Truman war”, but because 
the statesmen of the world are blind to the overwhelming desire of all people for 
world peace. Newspaper editors and radio commentators would be rendering 
public service of the highest order if they would repeatedly and continuously 
publicize the big solution (exemplified by Senate Concurrent Resolution 85) every 
time that they report the latest phase of the big lie. 

The adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolution 85 by the U. N. would force 
Russia to “put up” or “shut up’. It would be next to impossible for her to 
explain her voluntary or involuntary expulsion from the U. N. without setting 
off the sparks that would start the revolution. Certainly a revolution in the 
U. 8. 8. R. would be the very best way to solve the problem. And nothing should 
be overlooked to encourage the Russian people to eliminate their ruthless leaders 
as quickly as possible. 

The United States of America could make Senate Concurrent Resolution 85 
one of the chief cornerstones of its foreign policy by giving preferred treatment 
to any nation which supports this idea. Thus democracy would be encouraged 
to grow as never before in the world’s history. 

There can be no doubt but that our beloved United States of America must 
remain militarily strong as long as the aggressor nation problem remains un- 
solved. Physical might can win wars but only right ideas can win the peace. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 85 must be made part of the U. N. in order to 
win the battle for the minds of men. 

Yours for peacemaking by all. 

C.LiFForD R. JoHnson, C. I. C. 

Juty 1, 1952. 

P. §.: “Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God” (Matthew 5:9). “When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him (Proverbs 16: 7). 

I earnestly and prayerfully appeal to all peace-loving Americans to write now 
to their Senators and Congressmen asking for their support. And please ask 
your friends and neighbors to do likewise. 


Senator Mansrrevp. The next witness is Mr. William Bross Lloyd, 
editor, Toward Freedom, of Chi cago, Tl. 
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Mr. Lioyp. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to stay over here} 
Senator MANnsFIeLp. Stay over there. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. LLOYD, JR., EDITOR, 
TOWARD FREEDOM 






Mr. Luoyp. I would like to say also that there is some material no 
included in my presentation. Asa matter of fact, our group has mage 
10 specific proposals for charter amendment, and if it meets with your 
approval I would like to submit those with the written commentary, 

Senator MansrieLp. Mr. Lloyd, the committee will receive that addi. 
tional material. 

Mr. Lioyp. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Sub. 
committee on U. N. Charter Review, Toward Freedom, which I hay 
the honor to represent here, is a monthly newsletter on colonial affairs, 
Our executive board, which sponsors the proposals I will outline, js 
composed of Rev. Homer A. Jack, pastor of the Evanston, IIl., Unitar. 
ian Church, president; Harold D. Snell of the U nited Transport 
Service Employees Union, vice president; myself as editor; Robert 
Pickus of the American Friends Service Committee, and Dr. Edward 
J. Sparling, president of Roosevelt University. 





IMPORTANCE OF COLONIAL AREAS 


In a world of.continuing tension, colonial areas and the attitudes 
of their people are of paramount importance. One has only to recall 
the ease with which Japan took Malaya from Britain in 1942 to reali 
that dissatisfied colonial populations are more apt to hinder than help 
the military defense of their territory against an enemy promising 
them some sort of dignity or autonomy. 

Thus the peaceful elimination of colonialism is not just another 
reform that can await the full blooming of humanitarianism with the 
receding of the cold war, but a matter of survival for the moral posi- 
tion—and hence the physical security—of the West. 

Let me say at this point that our publication, Toward Freedom, 


also favors the peaceful elimination of Soviet colonialism in Eastem 
Europe. 

















FLIMINATION OF COLONTALISM URGED 


Our chief emphasis, however, is on the ending of western colonialism 
because we feel that moving to clean our own doorstep is the first essen- 
tial to a strong moral and ‘politic al position. 

In some areas commendable progress is being made, but in Indo 
china we have seen a glaring example of how a decadent colonialism 
breeds communism: In the hope of containing or defeating commt- 
nism, America supported Western European coloni: ilism to the tune 
of more than $2 billion, but the results are there for all to see. 

It is our contention that this policy actually made more Commit 
nists—not only in Indochina, but in the other countries of Asia a 
well—than there would have been if France had been prodded into 
eranting some real autonomy to the Associated States in 1946. How 

‘ana man defend freedom if he hasn’t got it ? 

Since the policy of massive military aid to the French in Indochina 

failed, we believe that it is important to look ahead now, in order to 
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avoid the same bitter experience in other areas. To this end we advo- 
cate that the United States use it influence to promote definite, orderly 
nlanning in the development of colonial self-government. 
‘ This principle cannot be carried out adequately by tugging at the 
sleeves of colonial paces in quiet bilateral diplomatic conferences. 
It needs to be embodied in a definite procedure, openly proclaimed 
and firmly established as an amendment to the United Nations 
Charter. 


TIMETABLES FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT ADVOCATED 


We favor an amendment authorizing the Trusteeship Council to 
establish timetables for the achievement of self-government or inde- 
pendence for all colonial territories. This does not, of course, mean 
that all countries would have the same timetable. 

Tunisia, with a high degree of political maturity, would naturally 
rate a shorter timetable than New Guinea, where political experience 
is slight. 

The timetable concept is not new or untried. We used it with 
marked success in the Philippines, and the United Nations applied it 
for Libya, Somaliland, and Indonesia. Powers administering trust 
territories under the United Nations were asked to indicate when 
these territories might be expected to attain self-government or inde- 
pendence in the Sixth General Assembly (A/L.44), the Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly (752), and the Ninth (December 14, 1954). 

These requests for an embryonic timetable procedure have been ig- 
nored by Britain, France, and Belgium. Although the idea of time- 
tables is opposed by the colonial office in London, it has been endorsed 
hy the British Labor Party and will probably be applied by the next 
labor government. 

The last U. N. visiting mission to East Africa called for the setting 
up of a timetable for self-government in Tanganyika, a trust terri- 
tory under British administration. 

The text of our proposals for a U. N. Charter amendment on this 
point are given starting on page 7 of our pamphlet entitled “Colonial- 
im and the United Nations,” which has been passed out to you. 


CONTROLS ON IMMIGRATION TO COLONIAL AREAS 


In both southern and northern Rhodesia, in Tanganyika and 
Uganda, the European population has roughly doubled since the end 
of World War II. In view of the new nationalism which is sweep- 
ing Africa, this immigration is likely to promote racial antagonism 
unless specifically approved by the African population. Therefore, 
we propose the addition of the following article to chapter XII: 

The Trusteeship Council shall have authority to review the policies regarding 
permanent immigration of all trust and nonself-governing territories where 
there is any racial or financial qualification for voting * * * 

There is good reason to believe that United Nations conciliation 
and mediation could have settled the Indochina conflict in it: early 
stages, before China went Communist, if such action had not been fore- 
stalled by the legal fiction that the war was a “domestic concern” of 
France. 

The welfare of colonial as well as all other peoples depends largely 
on preventing world war IIT, and therefore on facilitating the settle- 

42435—55—pt. 12——11 
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ment of colonial struggles before they have a chance to spread and 
bring totalitarian elements to the top. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION IN RELATION TO COLONIAL QUESTIONS 









Only by charter amendment can the legal fiction of “domestic cop. 
cern” be eliminated effectively and the U. N. released to serve the 
cause of peace and freedom in other dangerous colonial situations, 
The following new article is therefore proposed for chapter II] 
on the General Assembly : 
2. The General Assembly shall offer to provide, through a suitable commis. 
sion, United Nations conciliation and mediation in any situation in trust an 


nonself-governing territories which might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute endangering international peace and security. 


CHARTER CHANGES SUGGESTED 






Our pamphlet makes a total of 10 specific suggestions for strength- 
ening the charter in regard to the U. N. handling of colonial matters, 
Since they are readily available in the pamphlet which is in your 
hands, I will merely list the remaining points here: 

1. Clarifying U. N. competence to determine when a territory has 
achieved self-government. 

3. Authorizing U. N. information officers and one U. N. radio outlet 
in each trust and nonself-governing territory. 

4. Requiring U. N. approval for federations and administrative 
unions. 

5. Promoting cooperation of colonial empires now outside the U.X. 

6. Strengthening smaller powers in the ‘Trusteeship Council. 

No. 7 is missing because it has been dealt with before, and No. 2 
also has been dealt with before. 

8. Requiring Trusteeship Council approval for the use of force in 
moving indigenous populations. 

9. Prohibiting conscription for military service abroad. 

In conclusion, may I express regret that it has become fashionable 
in some circles to belittle the work of this subcommittee. It is said 
that the review conference may never be held, and that even if it is, 
Russia will veto any real advances. But I would insist that the 
beneficial effect of United States proposals—providing they reflect 
our traditional stand for self-determination—will be enormous, even 
if they are not put into legal force within the next few years. 

The radio is now bringing news of world affairs to hundreds of 
thousands of cities and villages in Asia and Africa, and the people in 
these areas are making moral judgments on the programs and pro 
posals of the various nations. We will be able to enlist their under- 
standing only if our suggestions for U. N. Charter amendment include 
definite commitments for more U. N. authority to promote the self- 
determination of peoples. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Thank you very much, Mr. Lloyd. 

(The documents referred to are on file with the committee, Mr. 
Lloyd’s prepared statement follows :) 
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COMMENTARY AND TEXT OF PROPOSALS FOR UNITED NATIONS CHARTER AMENDMENT 
By TOWARD FREEDOM 


The ideal of the self-determination of peoples is an important feature of the 
United Nations Charter. One of the fundamental purposes of the United Na- 
tions is stated in paragraph 2 of article I: 

“To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples * * *” 

Article 73 on non-self-governing territories declares: 

“Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for 
the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories are paramount and accept as a sacred trust the 
obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present charter, the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories and to this end: 

“(a) To insure with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, 
their political, economic, social and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

“(b) To develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the people, and to assist them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages of 
advancement.” 


REPORTING INFORMATION AND U. N. COMPETENCE 


It is quite likely that many delegates to the San Francisco Conference, 
after reading these paragraphs, assumed, as most readers would, that the de- 
velopment of political freedom in non-self-governing territories was adequately 
taken care of in the charter. In the limited time that could be given to each 
article, it would hardly be surprising if many delegates failed to realize the 
significance of the fact that the word “political” was omitted from article 73e 
concerning the submission of information on non-self-governing territories. But 
in the years since then, the colonial powers have in considerable degree blocked 
the implementation of the declarations preceding section e, by refusing, under 
this section, to transmit to the U. N. any information whatever on the political 
development of non-self-governing territories containing nearly 200 million people. 

Adding the word “political” to this section would rectify what undoubtedly 
was to many delegates an inadvertent omission, and would in any case stimu- 
late measures promoting self-government for non-self-government territories by 
bringing the pressure of world public opinion to bear on administering 
authorities. 

Seventy-four territories were officially listed with the Trusteeship Council in 
1946 as non-self-governing territories, and the obligation of transmitting informa- 
tion regarding them was assumed by the administering authorities. But 
France, Britain, and the Netherlands have claimed that constitutional changes 
are sufficient to constitute self-government in certain colonies, and have, by 
unilateral decision, refused to report further information on these territories 
to the Trusteeship Council under article 73e. In its eighth session, the General 
Assembly approved the cessation of the transmission of information from Puerto 
Rico, but refused to sanction this step in regard to the Netherlands Caribbean 
territories. This situation has created an unfortunate constitutional uncer- 
tainty, which should be resolved in the direction of affirming and strengthening 
the principle of international responsibility for colonial areas, by placing the 
decision on ending the obligations of article 73e squarely within the competence 
of the General Assembly. It is therefore proposed that section e article 73, 
chapter XI be amended by including the word “political” among the types of 
information to be reported, and by adding the following sentence: 

“The term ‘non-self-governing territory’ shall mean all territories listed as 
such by the United Nations in 1946, with the exception of those territories since 


declared by the General Assembly to have attained self-government or inde- 
pendence.” 


TIMETABLES FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The establishment of timetables for self-government or independence has 
proved to be a successful method of U. N. operation in the cases of Libya, Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, and Indonesia. It is impossible to prepare any people to 
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such an extent that they will make no mistakes at all. As Mr. Sukumar 
Indian head of the International Electoral Commission for the Sudan, remarked: 
“Mistakes are being made daily in most of the capitals of the world. The Suday 
will have to be permitted to make its own mistakes and learn from them.” 

The establishment of a definite timetable for self-government of independeng 
releases powerful psychological—almost spiritual—forces, flowing out of the 
people’s knowledge that they will at a definite date become as much masters of 
their own destinies as are other peoples. It puts the administering authori 
and the population in harness working together for a common goal of the high. 
est level of education possible, rather than leaving each side suspicious that 
every educational move by the other is a hostile propaganda strategy. 

The timetable technique also would provide a valuable challenge to the regt 
of the advanced nations to contribute technical aid and money to the preparation 
for self-government, either through governmental or private contributions, 

Addition of a new section (f) to article 73 is suggested, as follows: 

“To define, within 1 year from the effective date of this amendment, perma. 
nent political boundaries for each non-self-governing territory under their ad- 
ministration; and, within 2 years, to propose to the Trusteeship Council definite 
timetables for the granting of independence or self-government to each such 
non-self-governing territory according to its particular circumstances and de. 
velopment. After full hearings for all concerned, the Trusteeship Council shall 
establish the timetable it deems best suited to each territory.” 

In article 85, chapter XII a new section (3) is proposed: 

“Every member of the United Nations administering a trust territory shall, 
within 1 year of the effective date of this amendment, define permanent political 
boundaries for each trust territory, and within 2 years, shall propose to the 
Trusteeship Council definite timetables for the granting of independence or 
self-government in each such trust territory according to its particular circun- 
stances and developed. After full hearings for all concerned, the Trusteeship 
Council shall establish the timetable it deems best suited to each territory.” 

In order to implement the timetable concept still further, the following new 
article in chapter XII is needed: 

“Within 5 years before the date fixed for complete self-government or inde 
pendence in the case of each trust and nonself-governing territory, the Trustee. 
ship Council shall have power to draw up and submit to the inhabitants thereof, 
proposals for future self-government or independence, and to hold plesbiscites 
in order to determine public opinion regarding the various steps toward this 
goal.” 


U. N. INFORMATION SERVICES 


At present there is so little confidence among colonial populations in the 
informational activities of the colonial administrations that much of the potential 
educational benefit is lost. 

In Uganda, for instance, the Associated Press reported on July 15, 1954, that 
weather reports were discontinued because whenever the weatherman made a 
mistake there were general charges that the Government was broadcasting “a 
pack of lines.” 

A U.N. strengthened in its ability and determination to promote self-govern- 
ment would be able to utilize information officers and radio broadcasting stations 
many times more effectively than the administering power. Continuation of one 
U. N. broadcasting station in each territory after independence—not to replace 
but to supplement radio systems under national jurisdiction—could help moderate 
any future tendency to use force as an instrument of national policy. In return, 
the new nations should be assured the right of addressing world opinion through 
U.N. facilities. 

While this suggestion will admittedly arouse strong opposition from colonial 
administrations, it is in reality only an extension of the United Nations’ fact 
gathering and informational activities in areas where they will be of crucial 
importance in promoting understanding and preventing conflicts. U. N. infor 
mation officers and radio stations would be an important means of demonstrating 
international concern for colonial areas and of establishing the free flow of 
information to and from the people of these areas. 

When rioting broke out in Libya in 1949, it was news of the United Nations 
decision to grant independence and not turn the territory back to Italy that 
helped end the violence. This news was carried most consistently and effectively 
by the United Nations radio. The following new article is suggested : 

“The Trusteeship Council shall have authority to station U. N. information 
officers and observers in all trust and non-self-governing territories and to owl 
and operate one radio station in each such territory.” 
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FEDERATIONS AND UNIONS 


Africans were practically unanimous in opposition to the new Central African 
federation of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; 623 prominent 
Britons signed a petition against the measure which passed one test in Parliament 
by only 20 votes. “Partnership” is now the slogan under which the Buropeans are 
trying to make Central African Federation work, but it is hard for the Africans 
to forget that from their point of view it is a forced partnership. 

Making federations of this kind subject to approval by the Trusteeship Council 
would insure more careful examination and increased emphasis on the opinions 
of the indigenous peoples concerned. Introduction of the element of consent of 
the governed would in turn increase the viability and stability of such federations 
as might be approved. 

Australia rules the U. N. Trust Territory of New Guinea under an adminis- 
trative union with its adjoining colony, Papua. Some Trusteeship Council 
delegates have noted that after 34 years of Australian rule, there still does not 
exist even the beginning of an independent legislative council for the trust 
territory, and to a considerable extent they blame the administrative union for 

s lack. 

TM ilesisistrative unions should not be based on the sole judgment of the 
colonial power but need rather to be examined from the more detached and 
impartial viewpoint of the United Nations. Making administrative unions 
subject to Trusteeship Council approval would permit the Council to insist 
on steps toward self-government and would safeguard the principle of inter- 
national responsibility. Addition of » new article to chapter XII is proposed : 

“All federations or political or administrative unions of non-self-governing 
and trust territories or unions of either with metropolitan areas must be 
approved by the Trusteeship Council before being put into effect.” 


COLONIAL EMPIRES OUTSIDE U. N. 


Two large territories in Africa are administered by Portugal, as well as 
Portuguese Guinea, Timor in the East Indies, Macao on the China coast and 
Goa on the Indian coast. Spain’s smaller colonial empire includes Spanish 
Morocco, Rio de Oro and Rio Muni. Both nations are nonmembers of the 
United Nations, and thus escape all obligations to the Trusteeship Council. If 
significant aid could be provided by more industrialized nations, and channeled 
through the Trusteeship Council exclusively, it might be possible to persuade 
Spain and Portugal to place their overseas territories under the charter pro- 
visions on trust and non-self-governing territories. The following text is 
suggested for a new article in chapter XII: 

“The Trusteeship Council is hereby authorized to invite administering au- 
thorities which are not Members of the United Nations to place their non- 
self-governing territories under the provisions of chapters XI, XII, and XIII 
of the charter, and special appropriations and contributions shall be sought for 
economic aid by the Trusteeship Council to such territories.” 


COMPOSITION OF TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The present structure of the Trusteeship Council provides for exact equality 
between nations which are and nations which are not administering colonial 
territories. China and Russia are permanent members by virtue of their 
membership in the Security Council, thus reducing by two the number of 
seats on the Trusteeship Council available for small non-administering nations. 
The following proposal would give such nations as many seats as the adminis- 
tering nations plus Russia and China. The present power of the colonial 
nations to block action by a tie vote any time they choose to unite in opposi- 
tion would thereby be eliminated. Amendment of article 86, chapter XIII, 
to read as follows is proposed: 

_“l. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following members of the 
United Nations: (a) those members administering trust or non-self-governing 
territories; (b) permanent members of the Security Council not administering 
trust or non-self-governing territories; (C) as many other members elected for 
3-year terms by the General Assembly as may be necessary to equal the total 
of members seated under (a) and (b). 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially 
qualified person to represent it therein.” 
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MOVING OF INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


If world opinion is to have confidence that the high ideals of the trus 
concept are actually being implemented, more careful consideration of remoygj 
plans by colonial authorities must be provided for. The proposed charter 
amendment seeks to accomplish this objective without interfering unduly wit 
the right of eminent domain necessary to any government. Under the sug: 
gested proposal, colonial authorities would be free to use persuasion to secur 
land necessary for development projects, and to offer an especially good price 
for it. Only when the use of force is contemplated would the approval of the 
Trusteeship Council become necessary. The suggested text follows: 

“Force may not be used to move or resettle indigenous inhabitants of trust 
and non-self-governing territories without the approval of the Trusteeship Coup. 
cil after full hearing for representatives of all concerned.” 


CONSCRIPTION FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Military conscription for service abroad, of any people who have no part ip 
the making of the foreign policy they are expected to defend and little under. 
standing of the issues involved, is a violation of the fundamental idea behing 
article 73 of the charter. Furthermore, militarization involves a crucial danger 
to peaceful transition toward self-government. For example, most of the May 
Mau generals served abroad with British forces during World War II. There 
fore the following text is suggested: 

“Administering authorities hereby agree not to conscript inhabitants of trust 
or non-self-governing territories for military service outside their own territories,” 


Senator Mansrretp. The next witness will be Mr. John S. Toll, 


chairman, aes of Physics at the University of Maryland, 
representing the Federation of American Scientists. 


Mr. Toll, will you proceed ? 
May I remind you, Mr. Toll, of the 10-minute limitation. 
Mr. Tou. Yes, sir; I have placed my full statement with your staff, 


and I have curtailed it some, so it will fit. 
Senator Mansrreip. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. TOLL, REPRESENTING THE FEDERATION 
OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Toutu. This testimony was prepared after careful study and 
discussion by many federation members and groups and was adopted 
by the FAS at a meeting of its council in Chicago last November 2, 
1954. / 

The Federation of American Scientists in a national organization of 
scientists and engineers formed to meet the increasingly apparent re- 
sponsibility of scientists in promoting the welfare of mankind and the 
achievement of a stable world peace. 

We welcome this opportunity to present our views on United Nations 
Charter revision as a part of the hearings of your subcommittee on 
United Nations Charter review. 

It is stated in the FAS constitution that the first aim of our orgati- 
zation is “to urge that the United States help initiate and perpetuate 
an effective system of world control” of atomic energy “based on full 
cooperation among all nations.” 

Since effective world control of atomic weapons will probably re 
quire U. N. Charter amendment, we attach great importance to the 
work of this subcommittee. We believe it is important to begin im- 
mediately the formulation of the policies which will guide United 
States negotiations when revision of the United Nations Charter will 
be considered in 1955. 
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BACKGROUND OF FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


The Federation of American Scientists feels a special obligation to 
assist in the development of a workable system of international atomic 
control, since our group was initially formed among the scientists who 
developed the first atomic weapons. After the blast of the first atomic 
explosion, atomic scientists came together to express beliefs separately 
developed at the isolated research centers. 

Membership in the original organization of FAS comprised ap- 

roximately 90 percent of the technical personnel at the various Man- 
fottan District research centers. They were soon joined by the many 
other scientists whose reactions to the early problems of the atomic 
age paralleled those of the atomic scientists. 

Thus, the membership, while initially grouped around the wartime 
atomic centers, is now broadly distributed throughout the Nation. All 
fields of science are represented, and all levels from graduate student 
to senior scientist. 

The membership also includes a number of nonscientists concerned 
with the impact of science on society. Hence our organization contains 
a broadly representative group of scientists who have participated in 
all phases of our scientific defense effort and who know intimately the 
awful potentialities of modern weapons for the destruction of human 
life and civilization. 


DANGERS OF MODERN WAR 


While security restrictions prevent revelation of much detailed 
technical information, we know that any future world conflict could 
be literally thousands of times as destructive as previous wars. 

We understand General MacArthur’s characterization of modern 
war as “a form of mutual suicide,” or President Eisenhower’s recent 
warning that another war would leave our country as “a tattered na- 
tion” in a world of “ashes and relics of destruction.” 

The introduction of thermonuclear weapons has opened an era of 

eatly increased, essentially unlimited destructiveness. As Atomic 

nergy Commission Chairman Strauss explained in his first press con- 
ference on the H-bomb: 
— nature of an H-bomb is that, in effect, it can be made as large as you 
wis os . 

The urban centers and great industrialization of the United States 
make our country particularly vulnerable to atomic obliteration, but 
no nation can hope to escape; modern weapons make it technically 
feasible to eliminate everyone on our planet. 

In the face of this ultimate peril, we believe the United States 
should devote all available energies to constructive efforts toward the 
elimination of war. Greatly increased attention and support should 
be given to this goal by the American people and our leaders, for no 
other problem is of comparable importance. 


URGENCY OF INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


International control of atomic weapons is especially urgent, since 
the problem of establishing a system of effective inspection and con- 
trols is continually increasing; for example, as further weapons are 
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produced, a decreasing proportion of the stockpiles would suffice ty 
give an aggressor the power of a “knock-out blow,” and hence thy 
permissible error of the inspection system grows ever smaller, 

In fact, this is already so far advanced that the rapid developmen 
of a U. N. military arm of unchallenged strength, with appropriat, 
executive controls, will probably be required. 

We believe that the establishment of enforcible disarmament anf 
effective international control will require modification of the Unite 
Nations Charter. We recognize that the United Nations has been of 
great value and, even in its present form, definitely deserves our cop. 
tinued support. 

The present U. N. Charter has many worthwhile features which 
should be preserved. But we believe that as soon as possible the char. 
ter should be strengthened to give the United Nations the powers ne. 
essary for effective international control of weapons and for the pre. 
vention of war. 

Secretary of State Dulles has stressed that the elimination of war 
will require some important alterations of the U. N. Charter. In his 
address to the American Bar Association last year he explained: 

* * * When we were in San Francisco in the spring of 1945, none of yy 
knew of the atomic bomb which was to fall on Hiroshima on August 6, 194, 
The charter is thus a preatomic age charter. In this sense it was obsolete be 
fore it actually came into force. As one who was at San Francisco, I can gay 
with confidence that if the delegates there had known that the mysterious and 
immeasurable power of the atom would be available as a means of mass destruc 
tion, the provisions of the charter dealing with disarmament and the regula- 
tion of armaments would have been far more emphatic and realistic. 

In the discussion of specific proposals for U. N. Charter amen¢- 
ment, we must recognize that much negotiation and compromise will 
be necessary before agreement can be reached. 

The United States attitude should be flexible, showing willingness 
to modify any details that will not destroy the effectiveness of our 
suggestions. We should accept agreement on any steps which in- 
crease our chances of preserving peace. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF CHARTER REVISION 


We will mention next some general features which we believe the 
U. N. Charter revision proposals should include. 


CHANGES IN WORLD COURT 






An important body of international law will have to be develo 
for the system of international control and inspection. In partic 
lar, a court must be given the power to decide disputes arising under 
the international control rules. We recommend that the U. N. Char- 
ter be modified to give increased recognition to a World Court, with 
jurisdiction over all questions of atomic inspection and control. In 
particular, the World Court could be the judicial body which decided 
on all appeals from the Disarmament Commission or international 
inspection authority. Clearly some court must be charged with this 
function, with the power to assess violations and to impose penalties. 

For the successful enforcement of the inspection system, a new 

rinciple should be developed under which individual citizens would 
e directly accountable to the World Court. The judicial system 
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would be ineffective if it could only impose penalties on nations for 
the infractions of individuals. 

It is clearly desirable for the World Court to be able to assign 
penalties to individual violators, which could not be frustrated by 
national governments. ‘This direct accountability of individual citi- 
gens to the world disarmament authority could be strictly limited to 
only those matters affecting international peace, such as the control of 
atomic weapons; and basic human liberties or other essential na- 
tional powers would not be endangered. 

Scientific problems, ranging from decisions as to the danger to 
other nations of weapons tests by a particular nation to calling of 
conferences to discuss technical matters of general interest, require 
the formation of a specific organization to handle such scientific 
problems. 


INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION COMMISSION 


An effective and enforceable system of world control of atomic 
weapons and other means of war requires that clear authority be 
given to an international i inspec tion commission. 

_ We support Secretary Dulles’ suggestion that the Disarmament 
Commission of the United Nations should be given a status of equality 
with other permanent U. N. bodies. The power of the Disarmament 
Commission must be clearly defined: they must include the right of 
unannounced inspection anywhere in the world of any facility where 
substantial armaments might be produced or stored, this inspection to 
be made by inspectors appointed by the international authority and 
not subject to veto or interference by national or local governments. 

The Disarmament Commission must have sufficient police authority 
to enforce its inspection rights against any local resistance. These 
minimum powers are essential, yet they are so great that the inspec- 
tion rules must be carefully drawn to prevent abuse. 

The composition of the inspection authority should be balanced to 
assure a representation of many nations so that no one group could 
gain control of the international authority. 

Clearly an extensive code of laws and procedures will be required 
to govern the international control of armaments. Since new de- 
velopments cannot be fully anticipated, an effective system would 
require some prov ision for the establishment of new rules as required. 

The U. N. Charter amendment establishing the Disarmament Com- 
mission would define the broad outline of powers and the limitations 
within which the General Assembly would later legislate new control 
laws to meet new threats to international security. 


MINIMUM CHANGES 


The general features we have mentioned represent minimum 
changes that should be made in the U. N. Charter in order to estab- 
lish international control of atomic and other weapons. We realize 
that it may be difficult to obtain agreement on required changes, but 
we feel that in any case it is greatly in the interest of the “United 
States to present clear proposals, for U. N. Charter amendment which, 
if adopted, would be adequate for the elimination of war. Even if 
our proposals are not accepted, there will be a definite improvement 
in our diplomatic position. By taking a positive stand in the presen- 
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tation of specific amendment a and by demonstrating onr 
willingness to accept any reasonable changes, we would win the conf. 
dence of many other nations which are now neutral or hesitant jp 
supporting us. : 

y thus rallying the world to the goal of a stronger United Nations 
capable of enforcing international control of weapons, we would be 
better able to deter aggression and thus at the least would gain mor 
time to work for a constructive solution. 

Your subcommittee stands at the crossroads in human civilization; 
we hope you will use courage and leadership in drafting your report 
to the Senate. Your proposals must be valid and sincere, for in the 
public discussion that will follow, any inadequacies will be revealed, 

In your deliberations we hope you will be guided by the advice 
which George Washington gave to the writers of our Constitution and 
which seems especially timely for the task before you today: 


It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our work? Let us raise g 
standard to which the wise and honest con repair. The event is in the hang 
of God. 


That concludes the formal testimony as it was carefully discussed 
point by point and adopted by the National Council of the Federation 
of American Scientists, 


EINSTEIN GOAL OF WORLD LAW 


However, I feel I must mention briefly Albert Einstein’s convie- 
tion that atomic suicide can be prevented only by international dis- 
armament under a strengthened United Nations. 

In his book, Out of My Later Years, Einstein wrote: 


* * * there is, in my opinion, only one way out. It is necessary that con 
ditions be established that guarantee the individual state the right to solve its 
conflicts with other states on a legal basis and under international jurisdiction. 
It is necessary that the individual state be prevented from making war by a 
supranational organization supported by a military power that is exclusively 
under its control * * * 

Our situation is not comparable to anything in the past. It is impossible, 
therefore, to apply methods and measures which at an earlier age might have 
been sufficient. We must revolutionize our thinking, revolutionize our actions, 
and must have the courage to revolutionize relations among the nations of the 
world. Clichés of yesterday will no longer do today, and will, no doubt, be 
hopelessly out of date tomorrow. 

A tremendous effort is indispensable. If it fails now, the supranational or- 
ganizations will be built later, but then it will have to be built upon the ruins of 
a large part of the now existing world. Let us hope that the abolition of the 
existing international anarchy will not need to be brought by a self-inflicted 
world catastrophe the dimensions of which none of us can possibly imagine. 
The time is terribly short. We must act now if we are to act at all. 


Courageous leadership by this committee toward Einstein’s goal 
of world law would be a fitting memorial to this greatest scientist of 
our time whose recent death we all mourn. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Toll, you have said an awful lot in 10 min- 
utes flat. 

The committee will be glad to consider your recommendations, and 


the committee thanks you very much for coming before us this after- 
noon. 
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The next witness will be Mr. Samuel Levering, chairman, executive 
council, Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
Mr. Levering, will you take the chair, please. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL LEVERING, THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Levertne. Thank you, Senator Mansfield. 
I have written testimony which has been eo before you. I 
believe, however, it would be more useful if I simply spoke the 


convictions and point of view that we in the Quakers have on this 
roblem. 
Senator MANSFIELD. That will be all right, Mr. Levering, and the 
committee will receive your prepared statement. 
Mr. Levertne. Thank you, sir. 


SUPPORT EXPRESSED FOR THE U. N. 


As you know, we are strong supporters of the United Nations, and 
do not wish anything to be done to weaken or divide or destroy it. 

We feel that the United Nations should be strengthened both by 
growth, by additional use, and by charter revision. 

The United Nations has at least four functions. The security func- 
tion is a very large one. A second is removing causes of war; a third 
is that of a forum. 

We would like to speak today particularly to the question of charter 
revision and in the field of security. 


CHANGE IN U. N. SECURITY SYSTEM IS NECESSARY 


Now, basically, what we would like to say is that a new United 
Nations security system is absolutely necessary, that the present system 
in the United Nations is obsolete; that it depends on war, that 1s, the 
promise of nations to go to the aid of the victim of agression after the 
aggression occurs. 

Now, that may have had some theoretical justification back in the 
past when land armies could hold an attack, but it would not be much 
comfort to the people of the country after they had all been killed 
to know that some United Nations force would come to its aid to 
restore liberty to a country where the people are gone. 

In practice we think that the United Nations security system is 
dead, that it will never be used again; that you will not get nations 
to agree and actually to send troops to assist and the assistance of a 
victim of agression, since they will be exposing their own homeland 
to obliteration. 

So what is needed is to base security somewhere else, not on war, 
organized in a different way, but on something much more funda- 
mental; and we feel that security really must be based primarily on 
the disarmament of nations down to internal policing forces by care- 
fully inspected stages, with enforcement by peaceful means, not by 
war. War either in the United Nations or anywhere else simply does 
not make practical sense any more. 
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So we think the problem of enforcement of disarmament is really 


the key to any chance for security, and that enforcement must be 
peaceful. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVILIAN 





INSPECTION AND POLICE 


Now, peaceful enforcement means an international civilian inspec. 
tion and police, and I emphasize “civilian,” with the power to seize 
and, under court order, destroy prohibited weapons, if found, onee, 
of course, a disarmament agreement can be obtained, and with the 
power to arrest and bring to trial to a world court, individuals, people, 
not nations, guilty of violating the agreement. 

That would mean a change in the statute of the international court 
of justice, since now it has no power to deal with individual violations, 

It would mean obviously a different system of control over disarma- 
ment than we now have. We would think that a disarmament contro] 
commission, autonomous in most matters, but responsible, perhaps, to 
the assembly in case of the ultimate sanction of war, should be able to 
control an inspection and police force such as I spoke about, and to 
carry out the job of administering and enforcing the disarmament 
agreement. 

With no power to make law, it would be amending and enforcing 
the law that was embodied in the disarmament agreement, which might 
very well be an annex to the Charter of the United Nations. 

So what that amounts to would be law and order in the security field, 
with security dependent on the disarmament of nations and enforce- 
ment not on the battlefield, but by, and I use here Hamilton’s words, 
“the general action of the magistracy,” which is a very different thing. 

Hamilton said that the idea of enforcing against the States was an 
illusion, and a very dangerous and undesirable one, and that enforce- 
ment would have to be by the method of enforcing against individual 
violators which, of course, is the American idea, and the one that we 
use in our country. 

I happen to come from Virginia, and I think it would be the height 
of nonsense every time a Federal law was violated down in my home 
State if the only way the Federal Government could enforce it was 
to send an army down there and drop bombs on Richmond and 
Roanoke. 

In the first place, it would kill a lot of innocent people. In the see- 
ond place, there would be war all the time because we are lawless down 
there in the mountains. You have heard of moonshiners and such. 

The third thing is just as soon as the Federal Government started 
to make war against Virginia, with the exception of a few Quakers, 
the rest of the Virginians would grab whatever guns they had and 
would shoot every Yankee in sight, and there would be various ad- 
jectives applied to Yankees. 

So whatever unity has been built up over the years in our Nation 
would be destroyed if we had to fight a war against Virginia every 
time a Federal law was violated down there. 

It is just as absurd to require the United Nations to get disarmament 
by fighting the nations every time a violation occurs. 
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The third thing is that it is automatic and does not go into debate in 
some political body. For example, again take Virginia: If a violation 
occurred there which had to be determined as to whether a violation 
had oceurred in a debate such as would occur in the United States Sen- 
ate, sir, I rather think we southerners know how to filibuster and, per- 
haps, there would not be any decision of guilt for a long time, and the 
violation would continue. ; 

Feelings would be made raw, and worse, by the debate. The im- 

ant thing is that the violation is dealt with automatically, the 
peaceful means that do not kill the innocent, and that stop the violation 
practically and effectively by dealing with the individual violator 
lone. 
: Until the United Nations has that kind of enforcement power over 
disarmament, I rather think there will be no achievable disarmament 
either in its acceptability or enforcibility. 

I do not think that nations will accept disarmament that is not en- 
forced. That would simply mean we would disarm the weapons, and 
over in Russia there would be no disarmament in men, and it would 
obviously be inequitable, unless there were some means of enforcement, 
and once enforced, I do not think—once accepted—there would be any- 
thing workable in a system based on war as the means of enforcement. 


PRACEFUL ENFORCEMENT OF LAW AND ORDER WITHOUT WAR IS NEEDED 


Now that is the thing I would really like to emphasize as the crux 
step of my testimony that I believe Einstein said that atomic develop- 
ment had changed everything except the ways of thinking of the peo- 


ple; that people are still thinking in terms of war, when war is no 
onger a practical means of dealing with problems through the United 
Nations and elsewhere; and what is needed is a peaceful enforcement 
of law and order without war, and that is the great American idea 
that we have used successfully through the years. I would simply 
conclude that, of course, we Quakers know from experience that peace 
does not depend only on disarmament; that is the negative thing. 

The importance is within our country. It depends also on taking 
out of the hearts of the people the will to kill each other and we would 
hope that in this country, and our great leaders would propose real 
effective disarmament and tie to it, as you know, Senator McMahon’s 
great proposal for the use of funds to meet the needs of the people 
through the United Nations and this is really what would make it 
effective, no longer propaganda. 

We would say that we are willing with those nations that accept 
enforcible disarmament that we really mean business to go ahead 
right now immediately in a large program to the United Nations to 
meet the needs of the people, even though disarmament would wait 
until all had accepted it, and we would go right ahead and nobody 
could veto that on a large United Nations technical assistance and 
economic program. 

Then it would take this whole thing out of the realm of propaganda 
and it would mean, we think, a tremendons step in rallying the free 
world of the people to the cause of freedom. 

. It would also mean that we had stepped out of the propaganda realm 
intothe realm of joining the human race and meeting its real.problems. 
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There is hope that through that even the Russians sooner or later 
might accept real enforcible disarmament. 

Now, we do not want to minimize other changes in the charter 
such as elimination of the veto on admission of new members, We 
think that is necessary and very possibly can be done, while eliminat. 
ing the veto on the Security Council’s taking action for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, or other changes of that sort. 

But unless there is real progress in the field of arms control under 
law that is enforcible in a practical way, not to surrender the right 
to make the law, but to give to the United Nations body a right 
to administer and enforce the law, we think the United Nations ip q 
security field is likely to be almost completely ineffective, which means 
that the nations return to the law of the jungle, and we know where 
that goes. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. Levering. 

(The prepared statement of Samuel Levering follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL LEVERING FOR THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


My name is Samuel R. Levering. My home is Ararat, Va. I am chairman 
of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 104 C Street, NE., Washing. 
ton 2, D. C., an organization in which most groups of Friends in the United States 
are represented. The committee, however, speaks for Friends who work through 
it, and not for all Friends. 

We are pleased that your subcommittee is studying the question of United 
Nations charter revision. Conclusions on this matter should not be reached 
hastily. There is real opportunity and also real danger in the effort to strengthen 
the United Nations through charter revision. 


I. SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Let us emphasize first our full support for the constructive and peacemaking 
functions of the United Nations. Ten years have clearly proved that the United 
Nations is tremendously valuable, in fact indispensable, to the maintenance of 
peace. Nothing should be done to weaken or divide the United Nations. Any 
effort to split the United Nations in two by forcing a showdown with the Russians 
over charter revision must be strongly opposed. It is essential that the Soviet 
Union continue inside the United Nations, with her policies subject to world 
debate along with those of all other member states. Were the United Nations 
to become an instrument only of anti-Soviet nations, it could not contribute to 
healing the breach between the East and West. 

Again let me emphasize that the United States should fully and loyally support 
the United Nations in its efforts for advancing peace and justice. 


Il. STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


Peace also requires that the United Nations should be further strengthened. 
This can be done (1) by greater use of the present agencies and powers of the 
United Nations, (2) by the evolution of further powers, and (3) by revision of 
the United Nations Charter. We support strengthening by all three means. 


Erpanded use of present U. N. powers 


We strongly urge the expansion of the budgets and functions of the United 
Nations voluntary agencies working to meet human needs. This includes tech- 
nical assistance, food and agriculture, World Health Organization, the U. NX. 
Children’s Fund, and UNESCO. These organizations have done excellent work 
with very limited budgets. The total budgets of these permanent agencies of the 
U. N. is about $60 million a year, as compared to the budget of the sanitation 
and street cleaning department of the city of New York of about $85 million 4 
year. Obviously the budgets and functions of these U. N. agencies can only 
touch the vast need of a world where nearly two-thirds of the people lack the 
essentials of food, health care, and education. 
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The expansion of the work of the U. N. agencies does not require revision of 
the United Nations Charter. It requires only the will, the appropriations, and 
the recruitment of qualified personnel. We urge the American Government to 
expand greatly the United States contributions to this program. International 

ams through the U. N. will tend to build soundly, while help given by the 
United States alone where it could be done internationally, is often psychologically 
suspect. Gifts from a wealthy nation to a poorer nation may lead not to friend- 
ship and gratitude, but often to distrust and criticism. A joint project, however, 
where many nations participate, giving as they are able and receiving as they 
need, can make real headway against man’s ancient enemies of hunger, disease, 
and ignorance, while building self-respect and friendship. For example, in the 
U. N. technical assistance program, Indian technicians are working in several 
other countries. Thus Indians can achieve self-respect, even though India is 
receiving more in dollars than it is contributing. 

Many other ways could be pointed out in which the United Nations could be 
more fully used, but I will not go into detail since this is a hearing on charter 
revision. 

Brvolution of powers 

The United Nations also can be strengthened through evolution. For example, 
there is tacit agreement whereby an abstension by a “veto power” is not con- 
sidered a veto. Again, I will not go into detail, since this hearing is on charter 
revision. 


Charter revision 


Charter revision is another method of strengthening the United Nations. I 
recognize both the difficulties and the dangers. However, I think that patient, 
persistent effort toward needed charter revision also is valuable and should be 
supported. 

III. UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


Again, let me state that U. N. charter revision involves dangers as well as 
opportunities. If the United States should try to force the Soviet Union out 
of the United Nations through charter revision efforts, or should try to make a 
charter revision conference a means to weaken or divide the United Nations, this 
would be tragic. Such an approach should be avoided. The substance of what 
the United Nations does is much more important, in my opinion, than the forms 
through which it is done. 

I believe, however, that the dangers may easily be overemphasized. I have 
faith that our Government has every intention to attempt to strengthen the 
United Nations, and will not try to weaken or divide it. I believe that this is 
true also of the great majority of other nations. Therefore, I do not believe 
that a charter revision conference offers any great danger of weakening the 
United Nations. 


Constructive opportunities 


The United Nations has four great functions. The first is to provide security 
against aggression and war. While the United Nations has accomplished some 
things in this field, much improvement is needed also, some of which will require 
charter revision. 

The second is to decrease the discontent leading toward war caused by hunger, 
disease, ignorance, poverty and despair. Here the United Nations has accom- 
plished much, but should be doing very much more. Revision of the charter 
is not needed for this to be possible. 

The third function is to serve as a world forum where differences can be 
aired and tempered by third party judgment, and where earnest attempts at 
settlement can be made. 

Again there has been great accomplishment, but the present U. N. member- 
ship must be expanded to include all nations if the forum function is to be 
fully used. This does not necessarily require charter revision, but in practice the 
elimination of the veto on admission of new members may be necessary. 

The fourth function is to facilitate peaceful change and peaceful sett'ement. 
The United Nations has done excellent work in this field, particulsrly in 
mediating in Indonesia and Iran. Charter revision may be helpful in further- 
ing this activity. 


A new U.N. security system 


The United Nations Security System is obsolete, because it depends on war, 
organized differently, to be sure, but still war. It depends on the promises of 
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armed nations to come to the assistance of the victim of aggression ; in othe, 
words, to restore peace by fighting a war, after aggression occurs. This 
some theoretical justification when land armies could check the attack unti 
help came. It has little or no practical value when an initial hydrogen-ragio. 
active attack might leave very few people alive. What comfort would it be 
to the souls of the departed victims that theoretically a United Nations Forge 
would come to restore liberty to a country whose people were almost ajj 
dead? Theoretically, I say, because it is highly unlikely that many nations 
would honor their commitment to send forces, since they would thus invite 
destruction of their own homelands. War, under the U. N. or otherwise, now 
makes no practical sense. 

Frankly, I think that the present United Nations Security System is deaq 
and will never be used again. A new U.N. Security System must be built, bageq 
primarily on disarmament of nations, enforced by peaceful means. What ig 
needed is the abolition of war, as General MacArthur so wisely said. 

To sum up, security cannot be achieved through any change in voting pro- 
cedure while nations remain heavily armed. Nor is security possible through the 
promise of armed nations to come to the aid of the victims of aggression. Qo}. 
lective security through the United Nations, to be effective, must be based 
primarily on the disarmament of nations with United Nations inspection and 
peaceful enforcement of the disarmament agreements. 

Disarmament enforced by peaceful means 

The following factors must be considered in any effective disarmament pro- 
gram: 

1. The disarmament agreement.—This would involve the stages through which 
disarmament would take place, the final level to be reached, etc. 

2. Universality.—Clearly, all nations would have to agree to disarm. 

3. Disarmament of nations to internal policing levels.—We believe that com- 
plete disarmament, except for lightly-armed forces needed for the maintenance 
of internal order must be the final stage of disarmament. Neither eliminating 
certain weapons, nor reducing aggressive armament by percentages is sufficient. 
Nations must give up all aggressive armament. 

4. Inspection.—This means full and free inspection, with the United Nations 
inspectors present in all countries at all times, with entire freedom of movement 
and with enough men to do a thorough job. 

5. Enforcement.—I do not believe that either the absence of enforcement, or 
enforcement by war against nations where violations occur, is sound or workable. 
Instead, an international civilian inspection and police force must be given 
authority to seize prohibited weapons and under court order to destroy them, 
and also to arrest individuals violating the disarmament agreement and te 
bring them to trial in world courts. I will comment on the importance of this 
method of enforcement later. 

6. International civilian inspection and police force.—This is essential, and 
might consist of from one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand civil serv- 
ice career members, with quotas to prevent nations from having more than their 
share of inspectors. 

7. International armed force.—If such a force is deemed necessary by the 
nations as a provisional safeguard against violations, I would emphasize that it 
should be small, that it should not possess atomic weapons, and that it should 
never be used except as a last resort. All normal enforcement should be done 
by the international civilian police. 

8. Atomic energy.—Disarmament in all weapons is essential. This would in- 
clude finding an answer to the present impasse about the prohibition and control 
of atomic weapons and the use of chemical and bacteriological warfare. The 
United States should be more willing to consider alternative solutions for these 
problems. 

We favor international development of peacetime uses of atomic energy as 
proposed by President Eisenhower. We recognize that the international atomic 
authority would need facilities for research to keep up with national develop 
ments. 

9. Revenue.—An international inspection force and other requirements for ef- 
fective disarmament would require funds far beyond what the United Nations 
now has available. We believe that dependable sources of revenue should be 
provided. 

10. Controls.—Control over a disarmament system would be a vital matter. 
Neither the Security Council with its veto, nor the Assembly with one nation 
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me vote would be satisfactory. We approve Secretary Dulles’ suggestion that 
a special permanent organ of the U. N. be established to control disarmament. 
His suggestion that such a special organ might be comparable to the Economic 
gnd Social Council seems attractive. Representation and voting might be much 
yore realistic relating to responsibility in contribution rather than simply one 
nation one vote. Mr. Dulles’ suggestion for the Assembly, voting once by equal 
gational votes and again by a weighed voting, might be applied here. 

11. International Court of Justice-—This Court should be given jurisdiction 
over individuals in matters relating to the disarmament agreement, and also 
compulsory jurisdiction in this area. Subsidiary courts would be needed to 
supervise the police in their normal enforcement work. The Court also should 
ye given the power of judicial review. 

12. International equity tribunal.—If nations give up armed power to rem- 
ely what they consider injustice, a tribunal should be established to hear non 
legal disputes and recommend just solutions. Its powers would rest upon the 
moral and legal authority of a tribunal similar to that exercised by the Supreme 
Court of the United States over the States. 

13. An enlarged U. N. program to meet human needs.—The wise and generous 
proposal of Senator McMahon, developed by President Eisenhower in April 
1958, should be applied by agreeing to use a considerable percentage of the sav- 
ings from disarmament to meet human needs through the U. N. agencies. This 
is positive and constructive and would build the foundations of durable peace. 

14. Political settlements.—We recognize the interrelatedness of political settle- 
ments and disarmament. It is probable that progress toward political settle- 
ments regarding Germany and Indochina, for example, will have to include pro- 
yisions for some steps toward disarmament. Conversely, any progress toward 
agreement on disarmament would facilitate political settlements. 

Some of these requirements are almost impossible without charter revision. 
This is particularly true of enforcement on individuals and satisfactory controls, 
as well as changes applying to the International Court of Justice and Interna- 
tional Equity Tribunal. It may also apply to dependable revenue and an inter- 
national armed force. The general disarmament agreement and provision for 
the international civilian inspection and police force might also need to be writ- 
ten into the charter or as annexes to it. The functions of the Disarmament 
Commission in administering the agreement might need to be spelled out in the 
charter. 

Provisions for inspection and control of disarmament should be directed to- 
ward the prohibited weapons and the individuals who may be guilty of violating 
the agreement. The important factor I would stress is that enforcement must 
be immediate and automatic, and through the police function rather than waiting 
for debate in a political asembly. Enforcement should not be by the method of 
war, In other words, the principles established in the Nurmberg trials, that 
individuals are held responsible, should be used to prevent war instead of only 
being used after a war has been fought. 

It is as absurd for the U. N. to have to fight a war to enforce disarmament 
as it would be for the United States Government to have to fight a war every 
time Federal law was violated in my home State of Virginia. It would be ridicu- 
lous if a violation in Virginia had to be determined as such by a debate in the 
United States Congress and enforced by sending a Federal army to fight Virginia. 
As Hamilton said in the Federalist papers, the idea of coercing the States was 
a foolish illusion and enforcement must be transferred from the battlefield to 
“the gentle action of the magistracy.” 

If the United Nations is to enforce a disarmament agreement, the method 
offering the most genuine hope of success is enforcement directed against the 
prohibited weapons and individuals responsible for violations. This is the great 
American idea, and the only workable one. 


Universality 
We favor abolishing the veto on the admission of new members. It is essential 


that all nations be included within the U. N., particularly if it is to carry on 
its necessary function of effective disarmament. 


Security Council 


We favor abolishing the veto on recommendations for peaceful settlements of 
disputes, and eliminating the veto on matters which are really procedural. 
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General Assembly voting 


We favor more realistic voting in the Assembly, but do not think this ig jp. 
portant enough to make a great effort, particularly if a special disarmamey 
commission is established with different voting. 


International law 
We agree with Mr. Dulles that further progress should be made in this 


but think that the most pressing area is establishment of a disarmament syste 
which is real law and thereby provides much greater security. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


I urge the Congress to press forward toward effective disarmament thro 
the U. N., and to support necessary revisions in the charter to make it an ade 
quate instrument for disarmament. We urge that the U. N. specialized agencies 
be used much more fully and that substantial amounts saved through disarm. 
ment, if that is possible, be used through these agencies. 

The United Nations should be used more fully, and it should be further de. 
veloped. The charter should be revised to make the United Nations a still more 
effective agency for peace. 

Senator Mansrtetp. The next witness will be Capt. Franz O. Wil. 
lenbucher, United States Navy (retired), accompanied by Brig. Gen, 
John W. N. Schulz, United States Army (retired), chairman of the 
National Committee on Americanism, representing the National §o- 
journers. 

Proceed, Captain. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANZ 0. WILLENBUCHER, NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMITTEE, NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, INC, 
ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. JOHN W. N. SCHULZ, NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMITTEE 


Captain WILLENBUCHER. My name is Franz Willenbucher, captain 
United States Navy (retired). I ama member of the National Ameri- 
canism Committee of National Sojourners, Inc. I appear in the com- 
pany of Brig. Gen. John W. N. Schulz, United States Army (retired), 
chairman of the National Americanism Committee, to present this 
statement on behalf of National Sojourners. This is the statement 
which would have been made by the National President of National 
Sojourners, Maj. Albert W. Houghton, Chicago, IIl., had it been pos- 
sible for him to be present today. 

National Sojourners, Inc., was founded in 1919. It is a nationwide 
nonprofit patriotic organization, composed of citizens of the United 
States who are Freemasons and are, or have been, officers or warrant 
officers in our Armed Forces. It is a large and growing association 
with chapters in almost every State of the Union and with numerous 
chapters beyond our national borders. Most of its members have per- 
formed active military service during wartime and a large number 
saw service in both World War I and World War I. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE U. N. 


National Sojourners appreciates this opportunity of appearing 
before this subcommittee to express its views concerning the grave 
matters now under consideration ; concerning, as they do, the achieve- 
ment of peace, international understanding, and world cooperation 
in the best interests of our country as a sovereign nation. 
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Organized with the primary purpose of developing true patriotism, 
and composed of members who have had international experience 
through travel and duty on behalf of their country, National 
Sojourners favors these essential objectives. It supports all efforts 
within our constitutional processes to achieve them. 

Another basic purpose of National Sojourners is to oppose any 
influence whatever which would tend to weaken our national security. 

Under these standards, in recent national conventions, National 
Sojourners has adopted resolutions (1) opposing and reaffirming its 
— to the establishment of a world government or other type 
0 


supergovernment and (2) opposing any amendment of the United 
Nations Charter which would limit in any way the sovereignty and 
independence of the United States. Copies o these resolutions are 
attached hereto, with the request that they be placed in the records 
of the hearing. 

Senator MANSFIELD. The committee will receive them. 

(The resolutions follow :) 


RESOLUTION No. 4—ApOPTED BY NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, INC., AT THE 32p ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, BALTIMORE, Mp., May 23, 1952 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING WORLD GOVERN MENT OR OTHER FORM OF SUPERGOVERN MENT 


Whereas National Sojourners is organized to develop true patriotism and to 
oppose any influence whatsoever calculated to weaken the national security ; and 

Whereas the United World Federalists, Inc., have advocated in their pamphlet, 
Beliefs, Purposes and Policies, that a world Federal government be formed which 
shall be “based upon the following principles and include the following powers” : 
Principles—1. “Membership open to all nations without the right of secession.” 
4. “World law should be enforceable directly upon individuals.” 7. “The world 
government should have—direct taxing power independent of national taxation.” 
Powers—“There should be incorporated in the world constitution itself: ” 
1. “Provisions prohibiting the possession by any nation of armaments and forces 
beyond an approved level required for internal policing” ; and 

Whereas important inroads have been made among Members of the Congress 
and other citizens in support of a lesser form of supergovernment, the Atlantic 
Union, which would equally weaken or destroy the sovereignty and democratic 
processes of our country and nullify the Constitution and the constitutional 
rights of our citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the 82d Annual Con- 
vention, at Baltimore, Md., on May 238, 1952, That this organization hereby 
reaffirms its strong opposition to world government or any other form of super- 
government which would weaken or destroy the sovereignty and the demo- 
cratic processes of the United States of America; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the various chapters and members of National Sojourners be 
called upon again to urge their State and national legislators to fight against 
any resolution or action looking to the abrogation of the Constitution of the 
United States and the relinquishment of the constitutional rights of American 
citizens through the formation of a superstate; and be it further 

ResoWwed, That this organization cooperate fully with the other patriotic 
organizations of the country in their efforts to combat supergovernment and 
to disseminate information as to how a world federated state, or other federation 
such as proposed in the Atlantic Union, would destroy the sovereignty and liber- 
ties of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
cause copies of this resolution to be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Secretary of State and to the chairman 
and each member of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate and of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
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RESOLUTION No. 4—ApopTEep BY NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, INC., AT THE 34TH ANNYA, 
CONVENTION, CHICAGO, ILL., May 21, 1954 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER WHICH WOULD 
LIMIT IN ANY WAY THE SOVEREIGNTY AND INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas the United Nations Charter, in article 109 (3), provides that a call for 
a conference to review the charter be on the agenda of the 10th Annual Sesgsio, 
of the General Assembly, that is in 1955; and 

Whereas the Unitr«| States has indicated that it will favor such a conference; 
and 

Whereas based on conclusions on the part of some that anticipated accomplish. 
ments of the United Nations have failed of achievement because that organization 
under the present charter lacks the powers of fiat and sanction to carry out its 
determinations, it may be expected that the granting of some such powers yi} 
be considered at such conference ; and 

Whereas abuse in the use of the veto power in the United Nations has resulted 
in the conviction in some quarters, that such power should be limited or elmi- 
nated ; and 

Whereas our leaders may be importuned to stand for other matters of vita] 
concern to the United States which may be expected to be considered at such 
conference including among others, the question of admission to membership in 
the United Nations of all nations, regardless of the principles under which they 
are governed; the establishment of a so-called “world law,” enforceable by 
world courts upon nations and directly upon the individuals; the vesting in the 
United Nations of the power to tax; and the power to establish, maintain, and 
use military forces to enforce “world law” and the enactments of the United 
Nations, coupled with a prohibition of the right of maintaining such forces by 
sovereign states, except for police forces ; and 

Whereas the vesting of the described or other governmental powers in the 
United Nations or the placing of any limitations upon or the elimination of the 
veto power would result in a sacrifice of or limitation upon the sovereignty and 
independence of the United States and would endanger its national defense and 
security ; and 

Whereas it is a matter of public knowledge that certain individuals and organi- 
zations fully plan to seize upon the coming conference in 1955 as an opportunity 
to enlarge the scope and powers of the United Nations so as to change it to a real 
world government : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the 34th Annual Conven- 
tion at Chicago, IlUl.. May 21, 1954, That, notwithstanding our appreciation of the 
essential necessity to achieve and maintain peace throughout the world through 
international understanding, and in view of the deep conviction that such pro- 
posed modifications in the United Nations Charter would, in practice, retard 
rather than advance this essential objective and would tend to bring about war 
rather than to preserve peace, National Sojourners emphatically opposes any 
amendment of the United Nations Charter which would, to any degree whatever, 
vest governmental power in the United Nations or which would limit in any way 
the sovereign right of the United States to veto any decision of the United 
Nations which it considers to be detrimental to the independence and security 
of the United States and its citizens ; and be it further 

Resolved, That National Sojourners opposes any amendment of the United 
Nations Charter which would vest in the United Nations authority to employ 
Armed Forces of the United States without consent; or which would empower 
the United Nations to raise, maintain, or establish a world military force: or 
which would prohibit sovereign nations from maintaining national military 
forces of their own; and be it further 

Resolved, That National Sojourners opposes any amendment of the United 
Naions Charter limiting the right of the United States to veto the admission 
of any nation into the United Nations or to veto determinations with respect to 
international control of atomic energy with which it is not in agreement; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That National Sojourners opposes the vesting in the United Nations 
of any power to tax; and be it further 

Resalved, That National Sojourners opposes the vesting in the United Nations 


of any power to make laws or to establish courts to try offenders against such 
laws; and be it further 
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Resolwed, That National Sojourners opposes any amendment of the United 
Nations Charter which would tend toward development of the United Nations 
into a World government or supergovernment or which would tend otherwise 
joward the establishment of a world government or other forms of supergovern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That National Sojourners urges the rejection by our Government of 
the various proposals outlined in this resolution and any others which may be 
prought forward which would alter the United Nations Charter so as to abolish 
or restrict the sovereignty and independence of the United States or the rights 
of our citizens ; and be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of State, the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 


WORLD GOVERN MENT OPPOSED 


Captain Wittensucuer. Mindful as it is of the necessity for inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, the pacific settlements of 
disputes, and the establishment through peaceful agreements of proper 
standards of world conduct, National Sojourners opposes attempts to 
extend additional power to the United Nations organization however 
sincere the purpose might be, at the expense of weakening the security 
of the United States. 

National Sojourners opposes any plan or proposal which would 
restrict or reduce in any way the sovereignty and independence of 
the United States. It is deeply convinced that many of the current 
plans and proposals would, if adopted, have that result and that they 
would retard rather than advance the very objectives.sought to be 
accomplished by their proponents. 

Among such plans which would, in the opinion of National So- 
journers, have that effect, are proposals for the establishment of a 
world government or other type of supergovernment. Proponents 
of such plans recommend, among other things, that such a supergov- 
ernment be based upon the following principles: (1) That member- 
ship be open to all nations without the right of secession; (2) that 
world law should be enforceable directly upon individuals; and 
(3) that such a government should have direct taxing power inde- 
pendent of national taxation. They advocate that one of its powers 
should be a provision prohibiting the possession by any nation of 
armaments and forces beyond an approved level required for national 
policing. 

These same advocates of world government attempted first to achieve 
national approval of their plan at the “grass roots” in the State legisla- 
tures. That was their right under the Constitution, as one of the 
methods openly to accomplish the constitutional amendment necessary 
for their purpose. Their efforts quickly resulted in the adoption by 
23 States of resolutions supporting this proposal, some of them re- 
questing Congress to call a national convention to consider constitu- 
tional revision to permit world government. Twenty-one of these 
twenty-three States have since rescinded their resolutions, while other 
States have rejected proposals to adopt world government resolutions. 

Senator MansFieip. Captain, may I interrupt there? 

Captain WiLLensucHer. Yes. 

Senator MansFrELD. What two have not? 
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Captain Wittensucuer. One of them is the State of Washington 
Utah and Washington. 

Senator MansrFieLp. Thank you. 

Captain Wittensucuer. This reversal has resulted from the Oppo- 
sition of the people when they became conscious of what was be 
developed, contrary to their will and detrimental to their best interests 
Now the attention of world government proponents has focused itself 
upon the Congress and among these proponents are those who belieyg 
that their purpose can gradually, if not eee be accomplished 
through revision of the United Nations Charter, even without the 
necessity for constitutional amendment. 


CHALLENGES OF CHARTER REVIEW 


Review of the United Nations Charter is contemplated in article 
109 (3) which provides that a call for a conference shall be on the 
agenda of the 10th Annual Session of the General Assembly, that is, 
in 1955. Our Government has indicated it will favor such a conference, 

Under the circumstances, our political leaders will be importuned to 
stand for: (1) An elimination of our restriction upon the veto power; 
(2) the admission to membership in the United Nations of all nations, 
regardless of the principles under which they are governed; (3) the 
establishment of so-called world law, enforceable directly upon in- 
dividuals; (4) to vest in a world organization the power to tax; (5) 
the power to establish, maintain, and use military forces to enforce 
world law with a prohibition against the maintenance of such forces 
by Sovereign nations, except for police purposes; and (6) the adoption 
of a convention on human rights. 


VETO POWER 


(1) The veto power: At the keystone of the arch of sovereign in- 
dependence lies the veto power. If exercised wisely and with justice, 
it is an aid, rather than a detriment, to international progress. Elimi- 
nation of, or restriction upon, its proper use in the national interest 
would be entirely or pro tanto to relinquish the rights of our citizens 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It would vest authority in the United 
Nations organization, under certain circumstances, to subjugate our 
country to determinations in governmental matters by foreign nations 
many of which are now unable to govern themselves under comparable 
democratic principles to our own. 

That this is now actively under consideration and that, if estab 
lished, it would have that effect, is outlined in the committee print 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations (83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
on the Problem of the Veto in the United Nations Security Council. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED ABOUT VETO 


In the preface, pages IIT and IV, is found the following: 


Before Americans take a position with respect to abolishing or limiting the 
veto they must answer some hard questions, including the following: 

1. Should the United States be willing to give up the veto over United Nations 
use of American Armed Forces without our consent? 

2. If the veto were abolished in this respect, would a constitutional amendment 
be necessary to enable us to give effect to a revised charter? 
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3, Should the United States be willing to relinquish the veto with respect to 
the admission of new members to the United Nations? 

4, If the veto were relinquished with respect to membership, should we still 
geek its retention with respect to the matter of who should represent China in 


the United Nations? re 
5, Should the United States be willing to give up the veto with respect to the 
international eontrol of atomic energy in the event a feasible control plan is 


sed? 
each of these questions, and many others which occur to the reader of this 


study, must be considered by members of this subcommittee if they are to submit 
constructive suggestions to the Senate. The questions must be answered in 
terms of what is best for the United States. What course of action with respect 
to the veto provisions of the United Nations charter will best assure the security 
and national interests of the United States? 

This study provides a broad framework for a consideration of the veto power 
and the various proposals which have been made to alter it. Its publication does 
not indicate either the subcommittee’s acceptance or rejection of any of the views 
which are expressed. Before reaching any conclusions, the subcommittee will 
want to obtain the thinking of the American people on all the aspects and 
ramifications of the problem. 


In the text, at page 13, is the following: 


Whenever the United States finds itself at variance with the views of the 
Council’s majority, the veto, whether utilized or not, offers a safeguard to the 
American position. Abolition of the veto would mean giving up that safeguard 
in matters which heretofore have generally been considered the exclusive con- 
cern of the Nation. The Security Council, for example, could order the armed 
forces of the member nations into action provided the military agreements en- 
visioned in article 43 were concluded. If the veto were abolished, United States 
troops might conceivably be called upon to support a United Nations decision 
which the United States opposed. 

Concern regarding the veto power cannot reasonably result from 
dissatisfaction as to its existence, but can and should stem only from 
its improper use. 

Consequently, we are surprised and deeply concerned that it is re- 
ferred to in the preface of the document from which we have just 
quoted as a “kind of monkey wrench in the machinery of the (United 
Nations) Organization” and characterized in the document as an 
“evil.” 

We maintain that it is not an evil, but that it is our most valuable 
sovereign right and the basis upon which our independence and secur- 
ity rest. Efforts to limit its abuse should, of course, be made through 
persuasion ; but it should not be eliminated or restricted. 

National Sojourners opposes any such action. 

Elimination is, or restriction upon, the veto power would inevitably 
affect the following matters. Some, if not all of them, might well be 
advocated in connection with United Nations Charter revision itself. 


QUESTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


(2) Membership in the U. N. Nations of the world should not, 
merely because they have reasonably stable governments and regard- 
less of the political principles under which they govern, be admitted 
to the United Nations Organization. We should maintain our right 
of veto in such matters. 

While the Soviet nations have vetoed the admission of some 14 
nations, which might otherwise have been admitted, the United States 
and other Nations have opposed the admission of the mainland goy- 
ernment of China. 
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It is interesting to note that in our domestic consideration ag ty 
the admission of States to the Union, our Constitution requires thy 
they have a republican form of government. 


QUESTION OF WORLD LAW 


(3) World law, enforceable upon individuals. Any such proposal, 
presupposes (a) the establishment of international courts with erin). 
nal jurisdiction; (b) the enactment of a body of international lay, 
defining new offenses; and (c) the trial of alleged offenders under ap 
international system which would differ from and deprive our citizens 
of the due processes guaranteed under our Bill of Rights. 

We oppose any such suggestion. 


POWER TO TAX 


(4) The power to tax. One need hardly comment upon this sug. 
gestion. The people of the United States, and of some other coup. 
tries, are adequately taxed now. It is one thing, within our willing. 
ness and by our own choice, to bear the major portion of the costs of 
joint international enterprises, but the thought of vesting the power 
to tax in a world federal government is quite another. This would 
convert voluntary contribution, over which we have control, into a 
compulsion which could hardly be expected to be found acceptable to 
our citizens. 

We should always be conscious of the truism, pronounced by Chief 
Justice Marshall in McCullough v. Maryland, that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. In fact taxation was one of the main causes 
of the Revolutionary War. We should not easily surrender that 
which our forefathers fought to gain. 


WORLD MILITARY FORCE 


(5) World military force. At present, there is provision for the 
contribution of military forces to the United Nations for police 
purposes. 

The proposal that the United Nations should be empowered to raise, 
maintain, and use a world military force which might well be used 
against us is obviously dangerous in the extreme. Coupled with that 
is the suggestion that sovereign nations be prohibited from main- 
taining independent national forces of their own, except for police 
purposes. That would convert the danger into a reality of complete 
subjugation. 

We oppose this. 

It appears clear that there are those, many of whom have the best 
of intentions, who would involve the United States in a world govern- 
ment or other type of supergovernment. 

In the main they are the same groups and individuals who oppos 
an amendment to our Constitution to protect our internal law against 
encroachment by treaty or excutive agreement. We support such am 
amendment. 

Those who oppose it. since its purpose is solely to protect our own 
domestic affairs, should be asked what it is they seek to regulate 
through international agreement which might even be beyond the 
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wers of our own Federal Government as granted it by the 
(Constitution. ae 

Finally, National Sojourners, consistent with its recognized patri- 
otic purposes and its opposition to any form of world or other super- 
government, urges the rejection by our Government of the various 
roposals outlined in this statement, and any others which would alter 
the United Nations Charter so as to abolish or restrict the sovereignty 
and independence of the United States, as being detrimental to the 
security of our country. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


VETO STATEMENT IN STAFF STUDY DISCUSSED 


Senator MANSFIELD. Captain, you say on page 4, fourth paragraph, 
of your statement something which I think should be cleared up: 

Consequently, we are surprised and deeply concerned that it is referred to in 
the preface of the documents on which we have just quoted as a “kind of a 
monkey wrench in the machinery of the United Nations Organization” and 
characterized on the document as an “evil’’, 

I think for the record I should read the full paragraph which is 
short, and point dut that the staff has prepared these background 
studies at the specific request of this committee and that in each 
preface in these studies there is the following statement : 

Its publication does not indicate either the subcommittee’s acceptance or 
rejection of any of the views which are expressed. 

And before reaching any conclusions the subcommittee will want 
to obtain the thinking of the American people on all the aspects and 
ramifications of the problem. 

Now getting back to the particular paragraph from which you 
quoted some parts, it reads as follows: 

Almost since the inception of the United Nations, the veto has been criticized 
as being a kind of a monkey wrench in the machinery of the organization. The 
device has been used 58 times, 57 times by the Soviet Union to block action 
by the Security Council. This abuse of the veto has led to demands for its 
abolition. In seeking to correct an evil, however, care must be taken not to 
compound it. 

I just wanted that in the record so that the full meaning of it will be 
understood. 

Captain WiLtLenBucueR. I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, you read 
it because I think that the way we had it in our statement might have 
led to an incorrect conclusion. We want to be entirely factual, of 
course. 

Senator MansFtetp. I am sure of that, Captain. 

Captain Willenbucher and General Schulz, we are delighted that 
you have appeared before us today. You have been very specific in 
your recommendations as to what you think should be done and the 
committee is indebted to you for coming before us. 

° y pe ry = 

Captain WimLLENBUCHER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MansFreLp. The committee now stands adjourned until 
10:30 tomorrow morning when we will meet in the caucus room in 
the Senate Office Building. 

Whereupon at 3:40 o’clock the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m. Friday, April 22, 1955. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1955 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIgn RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in the 
caucus room, 318 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Walter F. George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator George. 

Also present: Senators Green, Sparkman, Humphrey, Barkley, 
Wiley, and Aiken. 

The CHairMAN. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee meets today to hear the comments of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on the United Nations Charter. 

We are happy to have you, Mrs. Roosevelt. You have an experi- 
ence with this subject which is equaled by a very few people. As I 
recall, you attended the first meeting of the General Assembly in 
London, in 1945, which did so much of the basic work in establishing 
the United Nations. You also served as a member of the American 
Delegation to the General Assembly on several subsequent occasions 
and you represented this country on the Human Rights Commission. 

Out of your wide experience, I know that you have much to con- 
tribute to the work of the committee. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, FORMER UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS, UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL; 
FORMER UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mrs. RoosEevetr. Thank you very much for your kind welcome, Sen- 
ator. Iam very happy to be able to come down. Iam a member now 
of the American Association of the United Nations, and have been 
working for them for the past 2 years, organizing throughout the 
country, so that we might have more information about the United 
Nations. At the same time, in having more information, I hope that 
people may become more interested in doing things which would 
strengthen the United Nations. 

_ Thave been very happy in your hearings on the possibility of meet- 
ing and having revisions of the charter. 

I think 'the more we can awaken interest among our people, and 
the more they know about the United Nations, the better it will be. 
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DIFFERENT WAYS OF STRENTHENING THE CHARTER 


I have felt, myself, that there were different ways of strengthenip 
the charter. There are, of course, chances that, given the world git. 
uation at present, if one held a full revision conference with the intep. 
tion of changing the charter, that instead of strengthening it and 
getting a better charter, we might find it harmful to the charter, 


LACK OF DETAILED KNOWLEDGE IN UNITED STATES OF WORK OF U, N, 


I have felt—and I hope your experience coincides with mine—that 
there is still in our country a great lack of detailed knowledge about 
the work of the United Nations. There is, however, in almost every 
citizen, a feeling that this machinery which has been set up under the 
United Nations Charter is all we have to help us in our great desire 
to maintain peace in the world. It is the best machinery we have in 
the world to work toward those aims. 

Many people have been disappointed because they felt that simply 
‘atifying a charter meant that we would have peace. I think we 
have been a little impatient because it has taken a good many years 
even to reach the point where we tried the League of Nations, and 
are now, we hope, trying even a better experiment in the United 
Nations. 


GREATER UNDERSTANDING AMONG NATIONS TAKES TIME 


People have turned to force for a very long while and it will take 


time, I think, for us to find the ways to greater understanding, 
through appreciation of each other, of our cultures, of our religions, 
of our legal systems, of all the things that make nations different, but 
that nevertheless when understood, we find that basically we have 
many points where we can meet and work together. 


PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES BASICALLY BELIEVE IN U. N. 


I have felt that the people of the United States basically believe 
in the United Nations, and in our strengthening and using the United 
Nations. I speak, I hope, from some little experience, because in 
organizing for the American Association for the United Nations, 
last year I went into three-quarters of the States and I have been 
this year in a number of others. I have thus seen a good many people 
on this subject of support of the United Nations and increasing 
knowledge and understanding of the United Nations. 


DOUBTFUL THAT FULL-DRESS REVISION CONFERENCE WOULD IMPROVE 
CHARTER 


Now, the reason I say that I doubt if at present we could improve 
the charter by a full-dress revision conference, is because the world as 
a whole is still in a very troubled state. I doubt if we would have 
calm and objective deliberations. 

I think it might be for educational purposes a good thing to call 
a committee together, and have them study for the future. I think 
we also have to see that certain changes have come about, since the 
charter was originally written. The difficulties that have come up 
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have had to be met. For instance, the veto which has been wrong] 
ysed by the Russians, made it imperative in questions which 
dealt with situations where we might be brought to war, to 
fnd a way, if the Security Council could not act, for the General 
Assembly to act. And the Uniting for Peace Resolution was simply 
amethod to meet that situation. Now, it has been met. Once a sub- 
ject is no longer Lefore the Security Council—and that happens as 
gon as the veto is cast—then it may be brought up, if it affects the 
peace, by call for a General Assembly meeting, which can be done 
in 24 hours. And the question can then be decided by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly, if it is a very important question, or 
amajority vote, otherwise. 

I] think that the question which disturbs most of us, of course, is 
the question of using the veto against new memberships. So far, 
we have not found a solution. The General Assembly cannot act, 
except on recommendation of the Security Council. I feel that that, 
too, may be met, and we may be able to find some solution. 


U. N. CAN BE STRENGTHENED BY MEMBER STATES LIVING UP TO 
THEIR UNDERTAKINGS 


My own feeling is that for educational purposes, it may be very 
well to have a committee to study possible revisions. But the coun- 
tries of the world are not yet, I thinde fully prepared in their knowl- 
edge of the United Nations, and of the ways in which it works, to 
actually revise the charter and do something better than what we 
have. We can strengthen the United Nations by the member states 
loyally living up to their undertakings when they ratified the charter. 

I think we must remember that the charter is really a declaration 
of basic principles of how member states—sovereign states—can work 
together, and a definition of machinery that was to be set up in that 
first conference in London, in January 1946. 

That is not exactly static because while the charter is a treaty, the 
setting up of machinery under the charter, of course, makes it possible 
to change the machinery, from time to time, and that has been done. 
People are apt to talk about the United Nations as though it was some 
concrete thing that acted by itself. Of course that is not true. It is 
the machinery and it is the member states that make it work. Those 
states are all of them sovereign states. So far, I think that we must 
not forget that in any treaties entered into through the United Nations, 
they have to be ratified by the Senate, and I have always felt that that 
should be emphasized, because the Senate does not, as a rule, ratify 
treaties without due consideration and deliberation and I am not really 
afraid that we will wildly go into unwise treaties. I am quite willing 
to leave the safety of our rights and the consideration of the well-being 
of the United States, to a two-thirds vote of the Senate. I think we 
will be well guarded. 


WITHOUT THE U. N. WE MIGHT HAVE HAD WORLD WAR III 


For that reason, I have felt that our actual undertakings under the 
charter were important for us to live up to. It is difficult for a great 
hation, accustomed as we have always been—all great nations—to act 
alone; to come to the habit of actually working in an international 
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group. But the values that can be attained through working together 
I think, are very great, and I think if we look over these 10 years—th, 
10th birthday of the United Nations will be next October 24—T think 
we would feel that without the United Nations we might easily hays 
had world war III. Without it, we could have now internation 
chaos, because we would not have a place where world opinion could 
come together and where it could be formed. That does not say that 
world opinion will always be right. We know, we believe in majority 
rule in this country, but sometimes we think majority rule ig po 
always right—it has to change and grow, and so internationally ye 
have much education that has to be done. 


THROUGH WORK OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, A GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED 


I believe that through the work of the specialized agencies, through 
the work that has been done in spreading through the world new cop- 
cepts of human rights and freedoms, that a great deal has beep 
accomplished. 


IMPORTANCE OF HAVING U.S. S. R. IN U. N. 


I noticed that President Hoover in his testimony said that he felt 
it was wise for the Soviet Union to be a member of the United Nations, 
I was interested in that because I have always believed that it was wise 
for the Soviet Union, and in time, I hope, every nation will be brought 
in as a member of the United Nations. But the reason that I have 
felt it was important for the Soviet Union to be a member is perhaps 


a little different from the one I have usually heard given. Of course, 
it is valuable for the education to go on that must go on, whenever a 
nation is a member of the United Nations, but the Soviet Union isa 
government by fear and therefore I have never felt that either its 
delegates to the United Nations, or its spies, could be trusted to report 
truthfully to their government. The minute there is a government of 
fear, you report what you think will be acceptable and you do not 
carefully report the truth. I can just imagine what would happen 
to a delegate from the Soviet Union who went home and said, “On the 
whole, the United States seems to me to be in pretty good condition.” 
I don’t think he would be very acceptable in the Kremlin. 

Therefore, I have always felt that the fact. that the Soviet Union 
was a member, and that all the votes that were taken in the United 
Nations are reported directly from the Secretary General back to the 
governments of the various nations, was probably a tremendous safe- 
guard because, at times, if you have the biggest army in the world, 
it must have been a temptation to think, “Well, why don’t we roll 
across Europe and isolate the United States?” 

But, yet, when you looked at those votes you saw that something 
the Soviets constantly said is that they don’t want to bring about a 
change to communism through war, they can wait, but they know the 
day will come when the world will rise to communism, because We 
will have a financial debauch. 

Well, if you will look at the votes in the United Nations you will 
see that over and over again there are five votes on one side and all 
the rest of the world on the other. I have seen them go up to 8 but 
I have rarely seen them go over 8 votes on one side and all the rest 
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ofthe world on the other. And I think that must be one of the things 
that acts as a deterrent, if the temptation comes, to just roll across 
Europe. 

For that reason I had felt we had a very special reason for keeping 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations. I don’t often see it mentioned 
but 1 thought I would mention it, because, from my point of view, the 
sooner we have a universal membership, it will be better from the edu- 
cational point of view, it will be better from the point of view that 
we will grow in understanding. But this particular thing is also im- 
portant, wherever there are governments which are governments by 
fear. 

THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES’ WORK 


I also feel that in other nations, the understanding, through the 
work of the specialized agencies, is easier to acquire ‘by the people, 
because if they are really getting help from technical assistance, or 
the world health plans, or “food and agriculture, the people see the 
results. 

We here are so fortunate we haven’t had to ask for help. But in 
the long run, what happens when a nation or an area is freed of ma- 
laria, When they can then develop their natural resources, we who 
have the greatest productive capacity in the world are for the first 
time seeing a new area from which we can buy, and in return they 
will be buying from us and from other productive areas. 

Now, I think that is also one of the things that in the study of the 
specialized agencies’ work we have to really evaluate, because that 
has done a great deal to strengthen the understanding between the 
peoples of the world. 

When all is said and done, the United Nations is really strong be- 
cause the peoples of the world are looking for ways to live together 
in peace. 


BELIEF THAT U. 8. SHOULD NOT FAVOR REVISION NOW, BUT ACCEPT 
FORMATION OF A STUDY COMMITTEE 


We are a representative form of government, but it is our peoples 
who speak through our representatives, and therefore I think it is 
quite safe to say ‘that the United Nations represents the Deogyen of 


the world, their aspirations, their desires, and I think for that reason 
that we have come a long way in these 10 years under the charter a 
itis. I think it can be improved, I think it can be developed, but I 
am not sure that we have reached a point at which these revisions 
should be made. Therefore, I would submit that our position, if 
possible, should be one of acceptance of a committee for study, but not 
of insisting that we have revision at the present time. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

There may be some questions. 

Senator Green. 


QUESTION OF U. N. INTRUSION INTO. UNITED STATES DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Senator Green. Mrs. Roosevelt, I am sure that your thoughtful 
address will carry great weight ith those who are interested in this 
subject, and also among those who are not as much interested as 
you would like to have them. 
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There is one question I would like to ask, and I would like to give 
you an opportunity to reply to statements made by those who are dig. 
satisfied or pretend to be dissatisfied with the United Nations ag jt 
is now constituted. 

It is this: The critics say, “Oh, well, the United Nations is all right 
so far as it relates to foreign relations, but we are afraid that, as preg. 
ently constituted, it will go beyond that and go into questions, social 
and economic, which are primarily in the jurisdiction of our Feder) 
Government or our State-governments, and how will we prevent that 
intrusion on our sovereignty.” I know there is no one who hag 
given more careful attention to this phase of the subject than you, 
and I think that your answer to the criticism will carry great weight, 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. Well, sir, I would feel there was no real oppor: 
tunity for intrusion into our social and economic affairs, where they 
did not touch on foreign situations. , 

These, after all, are questions that are affected by treaties as a rule 
I am quite sure that we will safeguard everything that we undertake 
in an international way. 


THE DECLARATION AND COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


I know one of the things—I think it is easier to be concrete—one 
of the things that has come under criticism is the Human Rights Com- 
mission, which undertook to write a charter of human rights, and 
started by the easiest method—it namely said we would have a declara- 
tion which would have no legal binding value, and then a covenant or 
covenants which would be accepted in the form of treaties. The 
charter has never been fully written. 

Now, in the next session I think they are ready to submit 2 cove- 
nants—1 on civil and political rights and 1 on social and economic 
rights. 

The declaration was written and accepted in 1948, without a dis- 
senting vote, though there were 2 small countries that were absent, 
and 8 that abstained. But the covenants, I am afraid, have been writ- 
ten without very much influence in the United States, because we said 
we would not present them under any circumstances for ratification, 
and having said that, we had, I am afraid, less influence on the 
writing of these covenants than we might otherwise have had. There- 
fore, there are things in these covenants that I am quite sure would 
make them not acceptable to many developed countries. But, even 
the universal declaration has been attacked very widely—not, I think, 
because of the fact that it has done us harm. It has done us no harm, 
since there is an article that carefully says that anywhere where we 
do better than the things that are set down in the declaration, of 
course, no one is to be required to retract what they have which is 
better. They are only asked to live up to what is put in. 

Now, you should read the declaration with the record that went 
with the declaration. 

I find that a good many people have forgotten to do that and do not 
realize that since it was not a legally binding document, since nobody 
had to change their laws, quite naturally, nations put down what they 
understood by the articles. 

You will find, for instance, that the right to work is accepted one 
way by the Soviet Union, and another way by the United States. And 
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the ways they accepted it were characteristic of the difference in 
the two countries. The Soviet Union said: 
We are the only government that can implement the right to work, because our 


Government controls every job and we will see that men and women work. 
And in so doing— 


and this was very righteous: 


In so doing we will compensate them for their labor and they will be able to 
buy the decencies of life and that will raise the dignity of man. 


The United States was not quite so virtuous, but it said what we 
meant. It said: 

We take this article to mean that a government has an obligation to strive to 
establish an economic climate in which all who want work may find it. Fur- 
thermore, a government has the obligation, if, for reasons beyond their control, 


any group of citizens cannot find any work, to create temporary work, because 
a government cannot let its people starve. 


DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS HAS HAD ENORMOUS MORAL IMPACT ON 
WORLD 


It was all the difference in those two acceptances, between slavery 
and freedom. And I have always felt that for that reason, people in 
reading the universal declaration should also read the record, because 
itisenlightening. But I feel that the declaration in itself has had an 
enormous moral imp: ict on the world. When you say that we have no 
real interest in going out into the world and allowing people to take an 
interest in raising the standards for human beings i in their lives and 
their beliefs, I think you are not accepting the full ‘moral responsibility 
that goes w ith our kind of democrac y. 

While this was an unusual thing to go out from a national document 
or bill of rights, to the effort to write down a common standard of this 
kind for the world, I think it had value, and I think that though the 
actual covenants will probably—as they are now written—be unaccept- 
able, the study that will go into them perhaps eventually will bring 
us to changed points of view, and they may be so improved that they 
may, in the future, be possible of acceptance, but they are not now. 
But, nevertheless, the declaration has been of enormous value in rais- 
ing the moral standards of the world. 

Now, that, I would say, simply to show, Senator Green, that this 
which has been attacked as something which might take away some 
of our rights and freedoms, cannot “take them away. But it can 
bring us to a sense of responsibility to raise our own, so that we may 
be good examples in the world. 


HAVE TO THINK OF THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


Now, in the case of economic conditions, I think we must recognize 
the fact that while we do not want outside control, the world is con- 
stantly, through scientific discovery, shrinking. Weare being brought 
closer together. Whether we like it or not, vif we do not blow our- 
selves up, a program of development of the peacetime uses of atomic 
thergy is going to make it possible to move very much faster through- 
out the world and it will be a smaller world. 
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Therefore, we can no longer think in terms of economic situations 
which affect only one country, or one area, even, of the world. We 
have to think of the world as a whole. 

While I would not feel that anyone could dictate to the United 
States, I think it would be to our benefit and wise, enlightened self. 
interest, to take into consideration world conditions and the necessity 
to recognize what is going to happen in the future before we are faced 
with a situation and have made no ate for it. 

I think that in the economic field, the United Nations is the plac 
for study of these questions, where we can get more information and 
certainly we can no longer think of economic problems only as prob. 
lems affecting the United States. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much, Mrs. Roosevelt. I think you 
have given a very clear exposition of the situation. 


QUESTION OF DANGER OF INVASION OF UNITED STATES SOVEREIGNTY 


Was it fair to conclude, concisely, in answer to this criticism that is 
being made, that there has been no invasion of our sovereignty and, 
in your opinion, there is no danger of an invasion of our sovereignty! 
That whatever we do will be with our consent ? 

Mrs. Roosrevett. I would say there would be no curtailment of our 
sovereignty except what we voluntarily agreed to when we signed 
the charter. There was no danger of any further curtailment, except 
with our own consent, and our representatives must keep in touch with 
the people and really represent their wishes. 

Senator Green. I think the statement from you, out of your long 
experience and intimate experience with these very questions, will be 
very helpful in answering the questions, and this criticism to whieh 
I made reference in the beginning. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Wiley—— 


WORK OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Senator Witry. Your vast experience in the United Nations has 
undoubtedly gotten you acquainted with the activities of the so 
called specialized agencies of the United Nations. I wonder if you 
want to give us any particular comment in relation to any of thos 
specialized agencies and whether or not you would change or modify 
their activities, or whether you think they should be increased and 
so forth, because through these agencies, much of the work has been 
done, as you know. 

Mrs. Rooseveir. I am very well acquainted with much of the work 
that the specialized agencies have done. I would never say there was 
not room for improvement in anything, but I would say that much 
good work has been done, already, as they are. And I think we 
should consider at the same time, with the specialized agencies, the 
technical assistance program and the children’s fund, which, while 
they are not specialized agencies, are under the Secretary-General, 
and of agencies where voluntary contributions from States can k 
made to carry on the work. I think they are important because they 
have done a great deal in the world as a whole to ameliorate cond: 
tions. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


I would like to say that from my point of observation, one of 
the most important agencies is the World Health Organization, be- 
eause they have taken two very important things to deal with. One 
js malaria, and the other is tuberculosis. 

Now, it is obvious that nowhere, where a population is malaria 
ridden, can any work be done. A man with malaria cannot do a 

day’s work. The same thing holds good of tuberculosis. 

Now, the World Health Organization has been working for some 
time in many areas of the world to wipe out malaria, which has 
killed hundreds of thousands of — 

Last year they reported that if we had no major war in Asia, every 
area that. they had been able to reach would be free of malaria in 
the next 2 years. 

Now, I call that a great accomplishment, and for us, important, 
because we came out of World War IT with a greater productive 
capacity than any other nation, and we are buying more and more 
from other countries, so more areas of the world have to become 
able to develop their natural resources. 

Once world health has cleaned up an area, then technical assistance 
can go in. 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


We have done good things with our own point 4 program and 
I think it has been very valuable, but we might as well face the fact 
that in the world there is always suspicion of nations that have great 

wer, and many nations today that are the new nations that have to 
bile natural resources, have just come from colonialism. They 
may just have become free—free, politically. And they are very wary 
of being economically controlled. 

There are a great many nations that will accept more easily tech- 
nical assistance through the United Nations, because they feel—I 
remember Senator Vandenberg used to say, in another context, that 
this was like a great club, and we must be careful to keep it—he 
was talking about contributions at the time—so that all members 
could belong and would not be driven out. I always agreed with 
him on that because I feel it is carried out in much of the work 
that goes on. Many nations like to feel that they are serving as 
members of the club, and in turn whatever they do within the 
United Nations they feel is a compensation and they are giving as 
well as receiving, which most nations would prefer to feel. They 
like the feeling that they are also able to contribute. And, therefore, 
to me, technical assistance, as the second step following World Health, 
has been the most important thing that was carried on by the 
specialized agencies. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Now, of course, in some areas, food and agriculture is more im- 
= than almost anything else, because in the world as a whole 
unger, disease, and general human misery is really one of the enemies 
that we have to fight, and we have to fight it in the context of fighting 
communism, because it is not, of course, right to say that it is only 
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where there is hunger and misery that communism will thrive, but jt 
certainly does thrive where there is hunger and misery. 

Food and Agriculture held a survey of the world’s supply of food, 
When I was in Rome just a short time ago they were just going tp 
hold it and I had asked to go to the headquarters in Rome and ggg 
what they were doing. They were just going to hold a conferen 
a world conference, for the world, on what foods could now be mad 
available from the sea. Not fish alone, though that is important 
in areas where they haven’t learned to eat it, but all kinds of new 
foods from the oceans of the world. 

These things are all new contributions, and are very valuable ip 
a world which is hungry partly through ignorance, but also partly 
through real shortages in different places. 


UNESCO 


Then UNESCO, which over here in some areas is looked wu 
with such terror, is doing in many areas of the world fundamental 
and necessary work. It would be difficult, for instance, in some areas, 
for World Health to progress at all if someone didn’t come in and 
help them teach the people to read and write. That is one of the 
things that UNESCO has been trying to do. 

In Libya, for instance, which is a new nation created through the 
United Nations, UNESCO has had 80 people since 1950 helping 
them to establish a school system and helping them to train civil 
servants to work in the government. 

Now, we don’t happen to need these services. Therefore, in this 
country, all UNESCO does is offer some material that our teachers 
may or may not use, as they choose, for teaching the understanding 
of peoples throughout the world. 

I have heard it said, of course, that UNESCO is set up on a Com- 
munist pattern. If by that they mean that the Communists have 
improved the giving of education to people, I would say that that 
was probably so. But I also would say that we had done a good 
deal about giving education to people, and we thought it quite im- 
portant. And there were a number of other nations that had done 
the same. 

So-it seems to me that you would have to define what you meant 
in making that statement. 

I found nothing—and I have studied the work of UNESCO fairl 
carefully—which made me feel that it was Communist-dentiaa 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


As most of us know, it is only this last year that the Soviet Union 
has been willing to join in the specialized agencies. They are now 
asking for admission, even in the International Labor Organization, 
which is another specialized agency that I think is important, because, 
as it helps raise standards of labor throughout the world, it will 
equalize competition, which is important for us. 


UNICEF 


As far as I am concerned, the more we can study what has happened 
in terms of what happens to people, the more our country and out 
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le will want to support the work of the specialized agencies. 
The Children’s Fund is gaining because everybody wants to help 
children. For a while they did not conform to some of the woes 
that we felt important. Now they are conforming, and I think the 
Children’s Fund is one of the things that appeals to the hearts of people 
all over the world. 

Senator Witey. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMAN. Senator Sparkman 

Senator SPARKMAN. Mrs. Roosevelt, I wanted to commend you for 
the very fine and helpful statement you have given us this morning. 



















THE U. N. AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 



















By the way, you made reference very briefly to the statement made 
yesterday by President Hoover. There was one part of his statement 
that particularly impressed me and that was his comparison, or con- 
trast, of the United Nations with the League of Nations. His remarks 
were, generally, to the advantage of the United Nations. Did you 
read his statement ? 

Mrs. Roosevetr. Yes; I did read the statement. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Did you agree with that part of it? 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. Entirely. Of course, it should be so, because the 
people who really did preparatory work on the United Nations had 
in mind some of the difficulties that had developed in the League of 
Nations and tried to avoid some of the mistakes. 


A VOLUNTARY POLICE FORCE 









You must also remember that we have never been fully able to 
organize a force within the United Nations which was one of the 
things that the people who set up the United Nations hoped we could 
do, because we felt it had contributed to the failure of the League of 
Nations. But I think that has been a difficulty largely because the 
Soviet Union and ourselves could not agree on inspection and control 
of atomic energy. If that time ever arrives, I hope that we will have 
force within the United Nations, and I would like, even now, to see 
us back the setting up of a voluntary police force which could be called 
upon to do such things as patrol the Israel-Arab border, where a 
neutral patrol would, I think, be of great value in beginning to bring 
about conditions in which you might get the two opposing sides to 
sit down and argue out their difficulties. 

Senator SpParkKMAN. You would not think of that as a large army, 
but as you expressed it, a police force? 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. You may recall that the year I had the good 
fortune of serving on the delegation with you, we had some discussion 
of it and reached the more or less compromise form that is supposed 
to be in existence now. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, you brought out a very interesting point that I 
believe no one else has mentioned at any hearing at which I was 
present, and that is with reference to the deterrent effect that this 
one-sided vote, that we, almost always without exception receive, must 

ave upon the Kremlin, and like-minded people. 
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I had often thought of it as being an argument in favor of progres 
the free world was making in the United Nations. I am ve 
you brought out the other point, the deterrent effect that it has on the 
other side. 

I think it is a most significant point. 


CHARTER OBLIGATIONS RE MEMBERSHIP 


There is one point I want to clear up in my mind with reference to 
what we often hear called the universality of membership. 

Mr. Dulles, the first witness in our hearings last year, in his state 
ment advocated general, overall membership. 

However, I take it that you would require any member nation stil] 
to subscribe to the obligations of the charter. 

Mrs. Roosrevett. That is essential. 

Senator SparkMAN. And be a peace-loving nation and as Senator 
Vandenberg used to say “a peace-living nation.” You would adhereto 
that ? 

Mrs. Rooseve.t. I would adhere to the qualifications required in 
the charter. 

Senator Srarkman. In other words, membership would not be 
automatic, but would be subject to the taking of those obligations? 

Mrs. Roosrveit. Yes. 


SETTING UP A COMMITTEE TO STUDY REVISIONS 


Senator Sparkman. If I understand correctly, you expressed some 
concern over the holding of a general review conference and you ex 
pressed a preference for setting up a committee to study revisions, to 
be taken up at some future meeting. 

Mrs. Roosrvett. Yes, at the proper time when the world situation 
seemed better than it is at present. 


ASIAN-AFRICAN CON FERENCE 


Senator Sparkman. Mrs. Roosevelt, this is not entirely in keeping 
with today’s hearings, but I have been very much impressed with some 
of the things that are happening at the Asian-African Conference, 
The manner in which representatives of some of the free nations—and 
by the way, not nations we usually call the great powers, but some of 
them what we might term underdeveloped areas—have stood up to the 
Communists, and have shown their opposition to Communist im 
perialism and Communist colonialism, has been impressive. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on that. 

Mrs. Rooseve.t. Well, I think you find among the leaders who have 
had an opportunity to study—you must recognize that in those areas 
of the world, the mass of the people have had very little opportunity 
to study what has actually developed in the Soviet Union inde Lenin 
and Stalin—as an ideology, in all those areas of the world—it has 
been studied in universities and among students—communisi 
has just been like any other philosophy or ideology, studied as perha 
rather an ideal that might some day happen, but nobody has Thou 
of it as something that actually existed. It has been in the realmsof 
something that might some day be developed. So much so, thats 
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sudent professor in Japan said to me, “Why are you so afraid of 
communism? It can never happen, because people are not that good, 
and we cannot see why you are afraid of it, because it is just a beauti- 
ful theory.” 

[had to sit down and explain that we were afraid of a very concrete 
thing that existed in the Soviet Union. 

But the reason that these leaders are coming out so foreefwilly— 
some of them—I think is that they are among the few who do know 
what has actually developed, and they sense the imperialism, they 
sense the danger that, having swept across a certain number of na- 
tions in Europe, the Soviet Union might turn around and sweep in 
another direction. And you are getting a reaction on the part of 
the leaders, who are trying also to educate their people, and who are 
coming as leaders to a realization that this theory that all of them were 
brought up to is not what actually has happened in the Soviet Union. 

Iam very interested, just as you have been, in finding this reaction 
among them in this Conference. 

I didn’t expect that it would come out so clearly and I am very glad 
that it has. 

But even Tito, when I talked to him, told me that we could never 
have communism for a long time, and I looked at him and said, “I 
thought yours was a Communist state.” 

He said, “Oh, no. Oh,no. We are just trying to establish a social- 
ist state, which is only the first step. We could never have communism 
until haman nature changes, because the Soviet Union”—and this is 
his definition—“the Soviet Union is an imperialist state with state 
capitalism.” 

I said, “Well, I would agree on that, but what is your definition 
of ‘communism’ ?” 

He said, “Oh, everybody will have to cease to be greedy, and we 
will have to be willing for every individual to receive, according to 
their need, from communal production.” 

I said, “Well, sir, I only know of one place where that exists and it 
is the Kibbutzim in Israel, and they are just small groups of people.” 

He said, “I didn’t suppose it could exist anywhere.” 

So if you get that from Tito, who knows exactly what it is in the 
Soviet Union, because he was trained there, but who also was given 
the old-type ideology training by another individual, you realize that 
inthe whole of Asia, you have much of this same thing. 

Senator Sparkman. Mrs. Roosevelt, one of the leaders who took a 
very strong stand in this Asian-African Conference was the repre- 
sentative of the Government of Ceylon, as you may recall. 

I wonder if you remember that in the Japanese Peace Treaty Con- 
ference in September of 1951 at which both Senator Wiley and I had 
the pleasure of attending as United States delegates, it was the repre- 
sentative of Ceylon who sparked that Conference in his very straight 
talk to Gromyko and the Russian representatives, and made it possible 
for the solidification of all the representatives there, with the sole 
exception of Russia and her two satellites which were present. 

I feel that it is a very definite tribute to what both the United 
States and the United Nations have been doing in the past, with refer- 
thee to economic assistance to the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
in fighting against these conditions that you described a short time ago. 
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Mrs. Roosevetr. I think that we get far more in return for our g¢p. 
nomic aid than we do for military aid. 

Senator SparkMAN. Particularly in that part of the world. 

Mrs. Roosevetr. Oh, yes. Particularly in that part of the world, 

In all areas of the world where there is great human misery, the 
military aid does not reach the lives of the people and the economic 
aid does. 

Senator SparkKMAN. That area represents the majority of the people 
of the world, too, does it not ? 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. Yes. The largest number of people. 

Senator SearKMAN. Thank you, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuairman. Senator Aiken 


















SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD PEACE TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 


Senator ArKkEN. Mrs. Roosevelt, it seems to me, in connection with 
your suggestion that direct revision of the United Nations Charter 
should not be undertaken while there are various tensions in the world, 
that since it will probably be very seldom when direct consideration 
of proposed amendments to the charter will occur, it should be in an 
atmosphere of good faith and mutual respect, and with as much har. 
mony as possible. 

In that respect I wonder if you would want to express your opinion 
as to whether the Russian Government is on the level in their express- 
ing a desire for a fair and just peace treaty with Austria. 

If you don’t want to answer the question, I think that is under. 
standable. 

Mrs. Roosevetr. I am quite willing to answer it, but an opinion from 
me is not worth a great deal. 

I think you have to remember, always, that superficial things will 
change in the Soviet attitude, as it seems practically wise at the time, 
but basically, they are committed to eventually having a Communist 
world, and they don’t particularly want to have it through war, if 
they can get it in any other way. 

And they also have almost an oriental approach to time. They 
can wait. And if waiting is to their advantage—and they happen 
at present to think it is. 

Now, in the case of Austria, I am afraid that they have done what 
isa clever move. They have sat down with Austria and worked out 
a position which they hope will make it much more difficult for us to 
get Germany—particularly the German people—to be willing to go 
along with rearmament, when perhaps they weren’t so overanxious 
anyway torearm. And now, ifthe Soviet Union works out what looks 
like an advantageous arrangement with Austria, the German people 
are very likely to be least anxious to go with the West and uphold 
the West. And I think this was just a tactical move on the part 
of the Soviet Union to make it harder for the West. But, I hope em 
will not succeed, because I don’t think it is in good faith, and I thin 
that Austria should realize that if she works out any agreement with 
Austria, she must depend on the strength of the other western states 
to see that it is lived up to, with the Soviet Union. She must depend 
on the other states that are ready to defend themselves to be sure that 
it is lived up to. 
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That is all I can say on this subject. 

Senator ArkEN. Would insistence of the Soviet Union that Austria 
refrain from joining any military alliance prove to be a barrier to 
the approval of France, Britain, and the United States to the peace 
treaty itself ? 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. I hope not. I hope in spite of this move on the 

art of the Soviet Union, which is made so as to make it more difficult 
rhaps to have France and Germany ratify. er ' 

[hope in spite of it they will ratify and will go on, because it is quite 
sure, 1 think, that Austria will be quite helpless to defend whatever 
agreement she has made and if the other nations do not work loyally 
together, they will be helpless, too, in the face of the strength of the 
Soviet Union. 

From my point of view it is unfortunate that the Soviet Union met 
the desire of Austria to be free—which is understandable and nat- 
ural—and the wish of Austria to see armies taken out of her country, 
and did it in a way which precludes Austria being a part of the alliance 
of the West. 

But, I still hope that Austria will hold together because that is the 
only real way that we can hope for peace at present in that area of 
the world. 

Senator ArkeN. Then, the Russians might believe that this pro- 
hibition against any military alliances on the part of Austria might 
have at least a psychological effect on West Germany. 

Mrs. Roosevett. Without any question, they hope that. And they 
did it in order to have that effect. But I hope it won’t have that 
effect. 

Senator ArkeNn. Does the fact that Russia was willing to sit down 
and negotiate the treaty with Austria at all indicate progress on the 
part of the western world in the cold war? 

Mrs. Roosrvett. Oh, yes. I think it does. 

Senator Arken. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrMan. Senator Humphrey 

Senator Humenrey. First, I want to thank Mrs. Roosevelt for her 
very comprehensive statement and thoughtful analysis of our partici- 
pation in the United Nations and its achievements. 

I don’t know of anyone who knows more about it, and we are very 
fortunate to have you. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD U. N. OF GENERAL PUBLIC IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mrs. Roosevelt, it may be trite to say that you travel a good deal, 
but undoubtedly in your travels around the world you have had an 
opportunity to observe not only the attitude of leaders in these respec- 
tive countries, but also of a goodly number of the general public. 

What would be your general evaluation of the attitude of the people 
in the countries, let’s say, that you visited in Asia, as to the United 
Nations? 

Mrs. Roosrveir. The people everywhere in other countries, where 
actually specialized agencies have been at work and where they have 
needed the help of specialized agencies, have a much greater under- 
standing than we have here, where we haven’t needed the help, of the 
value of the United Nations. 
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For instance, you will say to a rice farmer in Indonesia, or in B 
“Has the United Nations done anything for you?” and you will jm. 
mediately get the answer, “Doubled our rice crop last year. 

us new plants. They taught us better methods.” 

Now, that comes right down into the life of the people. So, of 
course, they know more about it, you see. 

If you are in an area where a United Nations World Health Orgapj. 
zation team has gone in and fought malaria and cleared out mala 
from an area, well, the people are a new people. Of course, they knoy 
more about it. 

So I would say that it is harder for us to know the value, know jp 
the long-run it affects our future, just as much as it affects anybody 
else, because we need to buy from new areas and we need to have ney 
areas to sell to. And we need friends all over the world. 

But I think it is easier for them to know, and they do know mop 
about the value. 

Senator Humrurey. With that in mind and accepting that evalu. 
tion, which I am sure is very, very accurate and explicit, would it not 
be wise on our part as a nation, speaking of our own national interests, 
to be emphasizing through our information program and in our gen. 
eral diplomacy, our active participation in the United Nations, and 
stressing our activities in these related agencies so the good will that 
comes from United Nations’ performance is also credited in part to 
the United States. 

Mrs. Roosevetr. I think the more we can do that the better it willbe 
for our friendly relations with other nations. It is also difficult for 
them to understand when we are unwilling to participate. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have found in some of the areas—particn- 
larly in Asia—that acceptance of United Nations’ activities is much 
more agreeable to those governments than some bilateral agreement 
between ourselves and the country, or Great Britain and the country, 
for example. 

Mrs. Roosrvett. Yes; I tried to explain; it was a natural thing, 
Many of them have just freed themselves from political controls and 
they are a little suspicious of economic control. That may pass in time, 
but for the moment it is natural and they feel more that they are the 
members of the United Nations, and we are all working together. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mrs. Roosevelt, so many people look upon the 
United Nations primarily in terms of its responsibilities for what we 
call collective security, or enforcing the peace. This, of course, has 
brought about comments concerning the slnusibility of some contribu- 
tions on the part of United Nations members in the Korean war. 


They fave 














BUILDING U. N.’S STRENGTH IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AREAS 






Is it fair to say that for the intermediate period—during this peried 
of development and growth of the U. N.—greater emphasis might 
well be placed upon these economic, health, agriculture, educational 
activities, in order to build the United Nations as a responsible 
institution ? 

Mrs. Rooseverr. Yes; it is the only thing we can do, because We 
can’t build within the United Nations at present, force, and therefore 
the best thing we can do is to build its strength in the economic and 
social areas. 
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RUSSIAN PARTICIPATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator HumpHrey. We have had some discussion here today, as 
we did when President Hoover was before us, about Russia’s partici- 

tion in the United Nations. I was impressed and Senator Spark- 
man was and I am sure others, by your statement about the deterrent 
effect of the overwhelming majorities in the United Nations against 
the Soviet position on many occasions. 

Is it not also true, Mrs. Roosevelt, that in the United Nations, when 
these rolleall votes are taken, the political position of the Soviet 
Union—which is, of course, backed up throughout the world by its 
propaganda—is also exposed, and, you might say deflated, by the 
overwhelming majorities which are registered against her position ? 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. There is no question about that. No question. 

It is very interesting to see how much eventually they lose, by hav- 
ing to state their positions and not having them supported. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA AND THE U. N. 


I watched with great interest the entry of Burma, because that, as 
you know, was a student revolution and the first representatives looked 
$0 young that 1 thought they were children. I looked at them with 

eat suspicion because they voted with the Soviet Union quite a good 
Fal Then, there began to be some abstentions, and as time went on, 
they began to split their votes. It is not, of course, the case even now 
that you can be sure of what Burma will do, but there is much more 
thought than there used to be. 

Senator Humpnurey. I have felt so many times that Soviet propa- 
ganda out in some of the villages and the underdeveloped areas and 
the back country made its impact, but when that same policy and 
propaganda was brought before the representatives of the countries 
at the United Nations, it was just exploded. 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. That is quite true. They are very careful in what 
they do in countries. 

When I was in India, I was impressed by what the Soviet agents 
were spreading and what you got back, therefore, from some of the 
students, let’s say. 

One of the things the Soviets always spread in those areas of the 
world is “Join with us. We believe all men are brothers.” 

Well, now, at every press conference you are asked, “How do you 
treat your minorities in the United States?” 

You see, they have seized on something, and they use it. Immedi- 
ately as you get into those areas of the world, they say, “Join with 
us. We believe all men are brothers.” 

Then they go one step further. The greater part of the people of 
India have been hungry for generations. They say, “We cannot 

romise you that everyone will have enough to eat, but since we be- 

ieve all men are brothers, we will promise you that we will share and 
share alike.” 

_ Well, of course, that is an alluring promise. Now, you and I know 
itisn’t true. And if you sit as a representative in the United Nations, 
little by little these promises will mean nothing to you. 

But to the people, as they are spread around in these countries, they 
are very alluring promises. I think, having the representatives in 
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the United Nations watch day by day the Soviet stands, the Sovig 
arguments, is a very valuable thing, because they do go back and gt 
least the representatives of government come slowly to understand, 

Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Roosevelt, there have been a number of 
people in this country, regretfully in my mind, that have sugg 
‘Get out of the United Nations, and get the United Nations a 
the United States.” 

I have listened to those arguments and I have even seen the littl 
circulars and placards and stickers on automobiles. 


U. N. VOTING ON CAUSES ADVANCED BY UNITED STATES 


With your vast experience as delegate at the United Nations, and 
also with your work with the United Nations Association, could you 
tell us, has the Government of the United States at any time in its 
participation in the Assembly; ever lost, so to speak, an issue? Jy 
other words, have we ever found ourselves in a position where the 
cause that we were advancing was repudiated by a majority of the 
delegates? 

Mrs. Roosevetr. I would have to think back rather carefully to 
answer that. I would really have to go and look that up. 

My general impression is that when the United States really has 
taken the trouble to explain a position very carefully, and when the 
United States is working for something it really believes is right, 
we never lose. Sometimes we get rather a slim vote. I remember 
when I worked to have 2 covenants instead of 1, we won only by4 
votes, but we won. 

Things are not always clearly black and white, you know. Thereare 
times when you take positions where for a variety of reasons you cant 
perhaps stand on the real feeling of the United States, in that 
particular situation. 

And then there is sometimes—there might be—a difference. We 
might lose a vote. I can give you an illustration: We won in this case, 
but we almost might have lost. 

You and I are not really in favor of colonialism, but we backed not 
having the question of Morocco discussed in the United Nations, be 
cause we did not want to go in great opposition to our ally, Franca, 
and we did not definitely say that this would be our stand forever, 
but because she promised to discuss the question and felt she could do 
better if she did not have to bring it to the United Nations, we appar- 
ently sided with colonialism, against the peoples who did not want 
colonialism. 

Now, that wasn’t really true, because we don’t really want colonial- 
ism in the United States, but that is a situation where we did win, and 
it was not discussed in that session. 

I think it might happen, where a situation of that kind arose, that 
we might not carry the vote. However, I have no recollection ofa 
vote where we really were fighting for what we thought was right, 
that we didn’t win the majority of votes. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, our record is pretty good in 
terms of support? 

Mrs. Roosevetr. Our record is very good. 

Senator Humpurey. Those who have suggested that we get the 
United Nations out of the United States and the United States out of 
the United Nations should take a look at the record. 
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Mrs. Roosrve.r. 1 would think if they studied the record they would 
find that. ; : 

Most people who say things like that don’t really take the trouble to 
study any records. , ere 

Senator Humpurey. In the parlance of baseball, if you are hitting 
over .900, which is about three times better than Joe DiMaggio did, I 
think you ought to keep the man at bat and not leave the club. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE U. N. 


Now, the final question I have is with reference to a criticism made 
as to American expenditures in the United Nations. Needless to say, 
we do put up a sizable share of the funds. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, have you given thought to the possibility of relating 
the United States appropriations to the United Nations, and other 
countries’ appropriations to the United Nations, not only in the so- 
called dollar, or currency amounts, but in percentage of the total 
Government costs, or percentage of total national income ¢ 

Mrs. Roosrverr. Yes. Our assessments are made—except in the 
case of the United States—on a percentage basis of the national income 
of the countries. We arbitrarily do not contribute more than 3314 
percent now. I think we have reached it now, but that is the goal, 
and has been accepted as the goal. That is not on a percentage of 
national income basis, and because our national income is far anead 
of everybody elses. For that reason, our contribution is on a percent- 
age basis. Lut it can’t be judged, you see. 

On the question, actually, of what it costs, I saw an addition the 
other day, and all of our contributions, everything that we do for 
international specialized agency contributions, point 4 and everything 
we do, comes to 56 cents per person per year. 

For military things, if we put it against that, it is several hundred 
dollars. 

Senator Humpurey. I want tothank you very much, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Barkley 

Senator Barkiey. Mrs. Roosevelt, IL should like to join with the 
other members of the committee in congratulating you and thanking 
you for this very constructive and fair statement of yours and analysis 
of the present situation regarding the United Nations. We all realize 

our vast experience, in participating in the deliberations of the 

nited Nations, and aside from that your general concern about world 
conditions and the welfare of people everywhere, not excluding the 
United States. 





PROPOSAL OF U. N. COMMITTEE TO STUDY REVISION 


You spoke awhile ago about the formation of a committee to study 
possible amendments to the charter, if and when the time comes when 
itmay be appropriate to propose amendments. I presume you meant 
an international committee ¢ 


Mrs. Roosrverr. Yes, I did. I meant one appointed within the 
United Nations, you see. 
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AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Senator Barkiey. With regard to our aid to underdeveloped ng. 
tions, do you think we have made as acute and objective an effort as ye 
could have made to keep those countries we are aiding from feelj 
a sort of inferiority complex because they were receiving aid from ug 

Mrs. Roosever. I think we have been very generous, as a govern. 
ment. I think sometimes we are not as sensitive as we might be to 
the ways in which we talk to such governments, or approach certain 
situations, with governments that have a feeling that we might by 
trying to have our own way, rather than consult them. But on the 
whole, I think we have done very well in helping other governments, 
You can always do better, but on the whole I think we have done very 
well. 

Senator Barxtey. The American people, of course, as you know, 
are a generous people, and they are fundamentally a religious people, 
Following the injunction of the Bible, “Go you into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” most of our religious de. 
nominations have sent missionaries into foreign places of the world 
for religious purposes. 

In a sense, our trying to help other peoples is not altogether unre- 
lated to that Biblical injunction, not in the sense of preaching the 
Gospel, but in the sense of preaching a doctrine which may be based on 
religion. That is the doctrine of peace and cooperation and aid to our 
more unfortunate people. 

Now, that is a new phase of American life, so far as our Government 
is concerned. And it has been a little difficult for many of our people 
te orient themselves to it, on the theory that it isn’t the business of 
governments to do anything like that, any more than it is the business 
of the Government of the United States to help farmers or laboring 
men or schools, or any other of our activities. It may be that that sort 
of historical lack of background, from the standpoint of our Gover- 
ment, may be responsible for some of the lack of enthusiasm among 
not only individuals, but organizations, now advocating that we-get 
out of that field and cease all foreign aid as soon as possible. 

Do you think that for us to follow that suggestion, to adopt that 
sort of a policy, would in any way cripple the influence of the United 
States in the United Nations, or would cripple the United Nations 
itself ¢ 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. Do you mean if we got out of the field, through the 
United Nations, of participating in help throughout the world? 

Senator Barker. I mean if we cease either direct aid, or U. S. aid 
through the United Nations. 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. I think you have to realize, sir, that we do changs— 
sometimes more slowly—to meet changing conditions. 

There was a time in this country when certain things were not 
necessary. I think if you will go back even as far as the thirties, you 
will realize that today we are accepting as perfectly normal activities 
of government, many things that before the thirties we would not 
have considered were the business of government at all. That i 
because of changed conditions. 

Now, there was a time when we sent only missionaries to save the 
souls of people in other nations. And when they arrived, they found 
that if they were going to save the souls, they also had to do something 
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about the physical conditions. So we began to have more «‘octors 
going out with the missionaries. And little by little, it has become of 

ter interest to governments, partly because, if you are going to 
c peace in the world, you must have a greater understanding of 
the peoples of the world, their backgrounds, their habits, their cus- 
toms, their religions, and that is the only way you respect other people, 
that is the only way you get on, and live with them peacefully. 

The aid that we are now giving is the outgrowth of greater under- 
danding. If we didn’t know anything about people, we wouldn’t have 
any feeling that we had any obligation. smal 

{think it is the change in our real sense of moral obligation. While 
I think that it does not come to all people at the same rate of speed, 
and it is not accepted at once, everywhere, I think it has grown in 
this country, and I think that it is going to grow, because the world 
is growing smaller and you cannot live in a world that is as small as 
it is today, through communication and transportation, and it will 
even be smaller in the next 10 years, without having some sense of 
what happens to other human beings that are within your reach. 

I know the difficulties, but I can’t see that we will not eventually 
accept the new approach to the world as a whole. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator Barxiry. In 1947 I was a member and part of the time 
acting chairman of a joint committee that went to Europe to look into 
the Voice of America and took note of the economic and political con- 


ditions there that made the Marshall Plan necessary. In that capac- 
ity we got behind the Iron Curtain into all the countries except Russia. 

We found an eagerness on the part of the people to find out about 
America, but only little inadequate libraries had been established in 
the different cities and towns. We decided there was not enough of 
the Voice of America and maybe in some respects it was not the right 
kind ofa voice. I think it has been improved since. 

I have also found that among those who originally opposed the 
Voice, there has been a softening of their attitude toward this effort 
to outdo the Russian propagandists, who are extremely clever. 

Mrs. Roosrvetr. They are very clever. 

Senator Barkiry. I have found there has been quite a change of 
viewpoint on the part of many American people, as to the necessity 
and the effectiveness of this Voice, even though it is weak, now and 
then. 

Do you feel we have really done enough in regard to offsetting this 

constant and rather clever propaganda of the Russians against us 
and all that we represent ? 
_ Mrs. Roosevet. It is entirely new for us to be trying to sell our 
ideas, and ourselves. It is quite natural that we shouldn’t be experts, 
because we have done very little thinking in the past of how you ex- 
plain to other people, in the light of what they think. 

Now, other nations for a long time have had to try to think of how 
other people thought and how they could explain things so they would 
mean something to other people. 

We have never had to bother with that at all, and this is our first 
effort. I think we have done very well. I think it will take us time 
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to be as expert as some of the people who have been doing it for a long 
time. 


ORGANIZING THE WORLD FOR PEACE 


Senator Barker. In 1815, following the Napoleonic wars, as you 
know there was a conference in Vienna which undertook to provide 
the basis for European peace and for a long time it was successfyl, 
As a matter of fact, I think it was the last effort to organize the 
world for any peaceful purpose until the Hague conferences werg 
instituted in the latter part of the last century, strange as it may 
seem, under the sponsorship of the Czar of Russia. The Hague Cour 
was established and the International Court of Justice. 

But from 1815 to 1919, following World War I, there has been no 
effort really made to organize the world for peace. 

It was easy to organize it for war, but not for peace, and that 
effort was, unfortunately, a failure. 

Now we have the United Nations, which is the second effort jy 
more than a century to organize the world for peace. 

Do you believe that if, due to any circumstances, external or internal, 
the United Nations should fail, becoming impotent and going down 
the drain as we may say, like the League of Nations went, that it 
would be possible within the foreseeable future to initiate another 
world organization in behalf of peace, or one that could enforce peace, 
or that could afford a forum where the problems that disturb peace 
might be discussed ? 

Mrs. Roosrvett. Well, I hope very much that the United Nations 
will live. I think it depends upon how much the member sovereign 
states really want it to live, and I think it can succeed. But, if it 
should fail, I think without doubt, if we wanted to save ourselves at 
all we would have to immediately try to organize another forum. 

The world is too small for us not to have a meeting place. I hope 
we never have to. I hope that we are sensible enough to keep this 
instrument that we have and gradually improve it. But, I am quite 
sure that such chaos would result, if anything happened to it, that 
we would have to have another organization, beginning immediately. 

Senator Barktey. In all likelihood it would have to be a regional 
organization and not a world organization. 

Mrs. Rooseverr. It might be. I think it would have to grow very 
quickly into a world organization, because I doubt whether you will 
be able to divide the world in the future. It is going to be so close 
together. 

T was down at Oak Ridge and they said quite blandly that in a few 
years, now, we would be able to reach the heart of Africa and Asia 
as quickly as we went from Washington to Chicago. 

If that is the case, you can’t really divide the world very much. 

Senator Barxtiry. I share your hope about the United Nations. 


THE VETO POWER 


The question of the veto power has been discussed widely, and 
before this committee by witnesses who have been here. In spite of 
the gross abuse which we have witnessed, of the power of veto in the 
Council, on the part of one nation, recalcitrant and intransigent as it 
has been, do you believe it would be wise now, under present conditions, 
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under any sort of charter revision, to abandon the veto power in the 
charter ? i 

Mrs. Roosrvet. I don’t believe any of the big powers are ready to 

abolish the veto. I think it would be very difficult for us to actually 

the consent of our Senate to abolish the veto. I think we will have 
to do something about defining the use of the veto, and I think that 
can be done. : 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution met the difficulty of the questions 
sshich involve the peace of the world. It is primarily now a question 
of membership. 

I believe that we can meet those things and find solutions. 

Senator BarKLey. Progress has been made in that respect by the 
techniques used 4 

Mrs. Roosrverr. Well, by defining how you use the veto, and per- 
haps by saying—and getting majority acceptance—that once a veto 
ig used perhaps against a membership in the Council, that it can be 
brought up and considered a negative vote, only, or a negative recom- 
mendation, and then can have a two-thirds vote in the General As- 
sembl y—something of that sort I think could be done. 

Senator Barkiey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

I won’t delay you any longer, because I am sure that you are on the 
verge of taking off for some distant point and I don’t want to delay 
you. 

’ Mrs. Roosrverr. No, 1 am just going back to New York. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Roosevelt, I again express the thanks of the 
committee for your appearance. Your contribution has been decidedly 
helpful to the committee in considering this question of charter 
amendments or changes. 

Mrs. Rooseverr. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. We appreciate your coming very much. 

Mrs. Roosreveir. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarmman. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock in 
this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators George (chairman) and Sparkman. 

Also present: Senator Humphrey. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. Mr. 
John Barnhardt, a member of the foreign relations commission, Amer- 
ican Legion, is the first witness this afternoon. Mr. Barnhardt, please 
come around and have a seat there. 

We have under consideration, of course, possible amendments to 
the United Nations Charter in the event of a general charter confer- 
ence late this year or next year, and we shall be very glad to hear from 
you now. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and Senator Sparkman, my name is 
Miles Kennedy. I am the legislative director of the American Legion. 

On behalf of our organization, gentlemen, we would like to thank 
you for giving us permission to be heard before you this afternoon. 
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As you know, the cold war area, ever since World War II, has catgeq 
freedom-loving people to place great reliance on the United Nations 
in the hope that it can prevent World War III, and our organization 
las supported the United Nations more or less on that premise. 

We iay no claim, Mr. Chairman and Senator Sparkman, to bej 
experts in the great field of foreign relations, but the very concept 9 
our organization leads us to take a stand in all such matters affectj 
the philosophy of our way of life for the safeguarding of our heritages, 

Fortunately many of our members have seen fit, over the years, ag 
volunteer workers in our organization, to give much time to the 
study of the important considerations such as are embraced in any 
proposed amendments to the U. N. Charter. Today we have ong 
of those gentlemen with us; and, with your permission, I am very. 
happy at this time to introduce Mr. John J. Barnhardt, a member of 
the foreign relations commission of the American Legion who has 4 
statement to make; and, with your permission, we would like to pro- 
ceed accordingly, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Kennedy. 
Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, sir. 
The CHarrMAn. We will be very glad to hear Mr. Barnhardt. 

































STATEMENT OF JOHN J. BARNHARDT, NATIONAL FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Barnuarpr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
on behalf of the national organization of the American Legion, I 
would like to thank you for granting me the privilege of appearing 
before you this afternoon to present the views of the American Legion 
in connection with possible changes in the charter of the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations, endeavoring to operate its program and exer- 
cise the jurisdiction of its charter, remains hampered and retarded in 
its efforts in the face of mounting world tension. 

It is evident that there is no intention on the part of Soviet Russia 
to join in any collective action for the elimination of world tension 
and the peaceful settlement of world problems. This fact is sub- 
stantiated by Russian’s indiscriminate use of the veto. 
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The fact remains that the United Nations has been successful in’ 
many negotiations. The value of the United Nations as a world 
forum, giving opportunities for discussion and statements of policy 
of its members, is inestimable. 

The United Nations as an association of sovereign nations, by its 
nature and the implications of its charter, represents the hope of the 
free world that it will, in due time, be the instrument for the creation 
and preservation of world peace. 

Early in 1946, because of Russia’s aggressive attitude, and because 
of the U. N.’s obvious weaknesses in matters of preventing aggression, 
it was apparent that the U. N., as then constituted, was not the answer 
to the prayers of veterans. Another world conflict was possible, and 
almost probable, and the U. N. was powerless to stop it. 

Throughout the nation American Legion posts became worried, 
apprehensive, and anxious to do everything possible to st rengthen the 
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Uj; N. into the strong organization that most veterans had hoped and 
expected the U. N. to be. 


LEGION’S 1946 RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING CHARTER REVISION 


The national convention of the American Legion in San Francisco 
in October of 1946 adopted a resolution recommending revision of the 
U. N. Charter so as to provide: 

(a) Limitation of the use of the veto in matters of aggression or 
preparation for aggression. 

(6) Limitation of world arms production through the establishment 
of arms quotas guaranteed through a system of positive international 
inspection—and the adoption of the United States proposals for 
international control of atomic energy. 

(c) Establishment of an effective tyranny-proof international police 
force composed of an independent active force under the direction of 
the Security Council and a reserve force of national contingents. 

In May of 1947, the plan was officially approved by the National 
Executive Committee of the American Legion. 

In every year since that time, the American Legion at its annual 
national convention has confirmed and reapproved this original plan 
for strengthening the U. N. through charter revision. 

The American Legion still looks to the U. N. as the one organization 
that can and should keep the peace. Our main interest in the U.N. 
is in its ability to deter and prevent aggression—and thus end the 
threat of world war ITI. 

We, therefore, believe that the charter should be amended so that 
the U. N. is capable of carrying out its real purpose—as visualized 
by the American Legion. 

We believe that this can be done by: 


SECURITY COUNCIL REORGANIZATION 


1. Reorganizing the Security Council so that representation is on a 
larger basis, with fuller recognition of the nations of the so-called 
free world—who are the nations in fact who are willing to work for 
peace. If such is done, the veto, in matters of aggression and prepara- 
tion for aggression only, can be safely discarded. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF SCIENTIFIC WEAPONS 


2. International control of scientific weapons. Such control must 
include inspection by international teams of inspectors of all nations 
who possess the ability to produce atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, 
germ warfare or other scientific weapons of destruction. 


U. N. POLICE AUTHORITY 


3. Establishment of a United Nations police authority. This police 
authority would be composed of an international contingent capable 
of stopping all minor aggressions or preparations for aggression, and 


* . . . = 
national contingents supplied by the major powers. 


The international contingent would be composed of soldiers re- 
cruited from the minor members of the United Nations. 
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The American Legion believes that these are essentials in any dig 
cussion concerning charter revison. We recognize that our sugges. 
tions are incomplete and at times indefinite. 

We do not pretend to be architects capable of devising a world 
organization that would be perfect in organization and capable of 
stopping any further aggressions under any and all conditions, 

But, Legionnaires are sincerely interested in the prevention of World 
War III. We do not believe the U. N. as presently constituted ean do 
the job. We believe that the U. N., with its charter revised along the 
lines recommended by the American Legion, can and will stop further 
aggression. 






AMERICAN LEGION’S OPPOSITION TO WORLD GOVERN MENT 


The American Legion is vigorously and unalterably opposed to 
world government or world federation in any fashion, form or man- 
ner. We cherish our sovereign rights as freemen. We love and hold 
dear the true freedoms of America and the American way of life 
which are enjoyed by no other people. We oppose any attempt to 
amend the United Nations Charter for the purpose of using it as a 
vehicle to foster, directly or indirectly, any type of world government 
or federation. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Sparkman, have you any questions? 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe I have any ques- 
tions. I think it is a very fine statement. I want to commend Mr. 
Barnhardt and Mr. Kennedy for the presentation. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


One thing I was interested in was the resolution of the American 
Legion in behalf of an international police force. In two different 
Congresses, I have jointly introduced a resolution which followed 
very closely the pattern that you recommend here. 

Of course, you may recall that in the 1950 General Assembly a dif- 
ferent pattern was agreed upon, more or less as a compromise, and 
at that time, too, we were right in the midst of the Korean trouble, 
But I am very glad to see that the American Legion still is thinking 
along the lines of some kind of a police force that could handle minor 
aggressions and threatened aggressions. I want to compliment you 
on the statement as a whole. 

Mr. Barnuarpr. Thank you, sir. Thank you for the privilege of 
appearing. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnhardt. We ap- 
preciate your appearance; Mr. Kennedy’s, also. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, sir. 

The CruarrMan. Dr. Paul Shipman Andrews, we will be very glad 
to hear you on the proposed charter revision. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS, DEAN EMERITUS, 
COLLEGE OF LAW, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY; SPECIAL CONSULT- 
ANT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the privilege. 

1 amy Paul Shipman Andrews, extinct dean of the law school at 
Syracuse University, and practicing lawyer there now. 

Sir, let me preface my statement by saying that I am not a pacifist; 
Iam a veteran of both World Wars, an overseas veteran; that I 
believe thoroughly in disarmament at whatever cost up to the point 
of being adequate to deter aggression and buy time. We are now 
using time to continue building more armaments. Time which we 
could devote to some better purpose than that, namely, to trying to 
find a way to achieve at least the first steps toward a dependable peace. 

I have brought with me, not, however, as the outline for my state- 
ment today, a 150 page memorandum, sir, which I would like to re- 
quest, if you think my statement is worth being elaborated at all, 
request permission to file with the committee, and request that it be 
printed. wirl sa 

The CHAirMAN. We shall be very glad to have you file it with the 
committee and determine the question of printing it in connection with 
therecord. (The memorandum referred to is on file with the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 

My discussion today, of course, is an extreme condensation of that 
150 page statement which, in turn, is a condensation of a good many 
thousands of pages of material on which, in every spare moment, I 
have been working for the last 5 years. 


ENFORCIBLE DISARMAMENT 


The thesis of all this work, and the outcome of the thinking, is 
that there stands ready at hand an idea which marshals inducements, 
incentives, and pressures, pushing the nations toward accepting dis- 
armament, accepting enforcible disarmament, the kind of disarma- 
ment which, regulated by the United Nations, does not require that 
any nation shall depend on the mere promises of another. 

The thesis, in the second place, is that these inducements, incen- 
tives, and pressures might conceivably, just possibly, prove strong 
enough so that at the Charter Review Conference of the United 
Nations Charter, which is expected in 1957, the heat on the delegates, 
the pressure on the delegates to find a way to achieve this plan might 
just possibly prove strong enough that any plan so agreed upon at the 
Charter Review Conference must, of course, be taken back for con- 
firmation and ratification to the respective countries by their own con- 
stitutional processes. And in the case of the United States, that 
ratification would require the form of a constitutional amendment, in 
my Opinion, sir, not the form of just a treaty of ratification, something 
which would give the American people time to study, understand, 
debate, and decide whether they liked the plan or not. 
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PLAN’S TWO OBJECTIVES ; ENFORCIBLE DISARMAMENT AND WORLD 
MUTUAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 


The plan is simply this, sir; it is very simply stated, and there jg 
nothing very original in it except that it is a combination of feet 
that, so far as I know, have not been put together before; the plan js 
simply this: That there must be pressure put on the delegates to the 
Charter Review Conference to find a way to achieve two main ob. 
jectives. One is enforcible disarmament with corollaries to give jt 
meaning, which I have no time to go into today unless one of you gen. 
tlemen will be kind enough to ask me a question about it afterwards 
And the second objective is what I have been calling a world mutual 
development fund, to be financed by a percentage, about 20 to 25 per- 
cent in my opinion, of the savings from that disarmament, as war 
budgets are rendered obsolete through achieving security against ag. 
gression, fool-proof security against aggression. 





WORLDWIDE PUBLICITY IDEA 






The third element of the plan which would result, I think, in putti 
very considerable heat on the delegates to the Charter Review Con- 
ference is this: Worldwide publicity so intense, intensive, so sustained 
that it would make the peoples of the world aware of the very great 
benefits which they would attain, they would achieve, if disarmament 
and the fund could be agreed upon by the national governments, if the 
governments could be pushed into agreeing to disarmament and the 
fund. 

That worldwide publicity idea, I think, is hopeful. I think that 
it might—I have talked to people about it, sir, and very eminent and 
informed people, some of the most important people in the world. in- 
deed, whose names I would be glad to give you off the record, if! 
may; I do not think it is fair to use people’s names without express 
permission in public. 

That publicity might create such an avalanche of support in vari- 
ous countries, in all the countries of the world, for the plan that it 
would put heavy pressure on the delegates to the Charter Review Con- 
ference to find the way to achieve that plan. 

Many studies are being made of the details of that. So far as! 
am concerned, I would lke to avoid, if I may, I know those studies, 
I know what is being done a good deal, I would like to avoid any 
blueprint at this stage to be haggled over and to be argued about. 

The thesis of this plan is, then, get the boys together around a table 
at the charter review conference, and for God’s sake, put the heat on 
them so that they don’t dare go home unless they have done their best 
to find a way to achieve these two results of disarmament and the fund. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL ON DISARMAMENT 






For a slogan name, I have been calling this idea, “The great 
posal.” When the President, by coincidence in 1953 in his speech 
the newspaper editors, hit on the same, exactly the same idea of dis 
armament regulated under the United Nations and a percentage of the 
savings of disarmament financing, what he called a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction, it became, of course, big time stuff, and it 8 
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ractically certain, I think, to come up for discussion at the conference 

toreview the United Nations Charter. If it does, whether or not the 

s feel obligated to find a way to achieve these two results will, 

[ think, depend in large measure on the amount of heat that has been 

ton them and the amount of pressure which is exerted upon them 

their home constituencies. And that, in turn, depends upon the 
publicity which has been created. 


EXPECTED RESULTS OF PROPOSAL 


This great proposal idea, then, which now, of course, is the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, 1f dramatically proclaimed and _unremittingly and 
intensively publicized throughout the world, would have the following 
results, among others: 

First, it would appeal to Chistianity and Judaism, and to the great 
religions which demand a sense of obligation from all men to all men, 
a sense of brotherhood. 

Second, it would enlist the powerful support of those religions. 

Third, it would tend to renew, through cooperation in seeking peace 
and a better life, and through an increasing community of spiritual 
and material interests, the mutual confidence between the economically 
developed nations. 

Fourth, it would not cure all or even most of the world tensions, 
but it would remove the causes of tension which have their roots in 
strategic necessity or in the fear of war. 

Fifth, it would maintain and greatly enhance the sovereign power 
of the nations to control their own vital concerns. It would enhance 
the sovereignty of the United States, very greatly enhance it, sir, and 
that can be demonstrated, rather than diminish it. 

Next, it would sharply, over a period of years, reduce taxes. It 
would reduce war budgets over a period of 8 to 10 years by approxi- 
mately 70 to 80 percent. It would leave that much money in the 
hands of the taxpayers to be spent for schools and hospitals and: col- 
leges and automobiles and bathtubs and electric lights and celotex 
and cellophane and all the rest. 

Seventh, it would combat inflation and avoid dislocation of business, 
because it would take place not at once; disarmament could not be 
organized overnight. It would take place, of necessity, over a period 
of at least 8 to 10 years, this disarmament process would, and the 
eattng of war budgets, also, which accompany disarmament. 

There would be plenty of time for industry, now engaged in war- 
work, to change over and retool for the production of civilian goods 
suflicient to absorb these various sums of money left in the hands of 
the taxpayers. 

Next, it would help the unhappy, fermenting millions who are 
living in destitution, disease, degradation, and a more and more angry 
despair, to raise their own standards of living and enjoy a better life. 

And, as a byproduct, of course, it would create, gradually, new 
markets for the goods and services of the manufacturing countries, and 
vastly increased supplies of raw material at lower prices. 

Eleventh, it would encourage and even require adequate military 
strength to be maintained until security against war and aggression 
was achieved. 
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Twelfth, to the peoples of the economically advanced areas, it would 
promise the enormous advantages of the things we most inte 
desire, of peace, and an end of fears and tensions and of casualty }j 
stabilized employment at a high level—these things, sir, are demon. 
strable. I am not speculating, if T may say, sir—an opportunity 
show kindness to our brothers, and that is not the least thing, to our 
brothers in less happy lands, which would be no less an act of brother. 
hood because it was paid for out of savings and because it also raised 
our own standards of living and that of ‘the rest of the world, 

For the underdeveloped areas, for the peoples there, it would prom. 
ise the things they most want in life—food, clothing, ‘shelter, medical 
care, education, land reform, and, not least, human ‘dignity. 

Sir, I respectfully maintain th: at this proposal is the first time in 
history, if it were made, the first time in history, in which any group 
of nations in the world has offered the peoples of the world somethi 
to be for, something very great and heartwarming, that just possibly 
it might capture the imaginations of mankind. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. You may file your 
statement with us. 

Senator Sparkman, any questions? 


HISTORY OF DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


Senator SparKMAN. Doctor, I would like to ask you just one or two 
questions. Did you ever read Senator Brien Mc Mahon’s speech that 
was made in the a ite, in the spring of 1950, I believe? 

Mr. Anprews. I did. I had been working on this before he spoke, 
sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, you spell it out in great detail, but 
I recall that the speech which he made was, I believe, the first public 
pronouncement along that line. 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, it was different in only one respect. It was 
different in that it did not state clearly, at least so far as I could tell, 
the inescapable connection between disarmament on the one hand and 
the world mutual development fund on the other. 

Senator Sparkman. I think it did. I think it was based on that, 
He started out speaking about the dangers of this atomic age, and 
the necessity of developing something to offset it, and moved from 
that into his proposal. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. $10 billion, I think it was, he proposed. 

Mr. Anprews. Let me defer to your memory of it, then. But let 
me say that, in my opinion, you do not get disarmament while the 
explosive potentials are building up in the underdeveloped areas. The 
potentials would exist if communism had never been thought of, but 
which communism 

Senator Sparkman. Let me say, Doctor, I am not trying to detract 
from your statement. I am in agreement with this kind of a program, 
and I think you have done a wonderful job in spelling out, in ‘much 
greater detail than he did, and I commend you for it. 

By the way, I may say that when I was serving as a delegate to the 
United Nations in 1950, I was on the economic committee, and I 
spoke—with the authority of the State Department—proposing this 
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kind of a program, not in detail, the way you have spelled it out, 
but the general theme was the same. And on October 24, 1950, when 
President Truman spoke to the United Nations he definitely promised 
gsimilar program. gti 

Mr. Anprews. It was a little different, but I won’t discuss the differ- 
ences because the similarities are much more important than the dif- 
ferences. i 

Senator SparKMAN. I am not interested in the detailed differences. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, nor I. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. I think it is a fine program, and I think it is 
one that we ought to continue to think about and work on. 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, the thing has an impact on every country in the 
world. I have talked to eminent leaders from 30 or 35 different coun- 
tries about this thing, and none of them will say it will sueceed. They 
all say, “For God’s sake, unless we can find a better plan which mar- 
shals more inducements, incentives, and pressure, let us try this, 
because you cannot have peace without disarmament and you cannot 
have disarmament while the explosive forces in the underdeveloped 
areas are building up for a shattering explosion.” 

Communism did not create these forces. Communism plays on them 
and exploits them. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. But it did not create them. They would exist 
anyway. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. You did not even ask me about 
sovereignty, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SparkMAN. I was so interested in the overall plan that 
perhaps I did not see some of the specifies. 

Mr. AnprEws. May I ask one question of Senator Sparkman, Mr. 
Chairman? Sir, if they print this 150-page thing, wilkonda read it? 

Senator SparKMAN. Suppose I would say to you, I will read it 
whether it is printed or not? Is it typewritten ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

The CHatrrman. Dr. Lev FE. Dobriansky, president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, PRESIDENT, UKRAINIAN 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Dosrtansky. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lev E. Dobriansky. 
Iwas born in New York City, reared in public schools and institutions 
of higher learning in New York and at this moment I am on the faculty 
at Georgetown University. 

The subject that I would like to treat this afternoon pertains to 
an explicit or implicit proposal seeking the elimination of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia from the United Nations. 

Now, I understand I have been allotted 10 minutes, and the analysis 
that I pursued here is quite extensive, and certainly it will take more 
than 10 minutes. However, I should like to ask your permission to 
have the full text of this presentation incorporated in the record. 
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The Cuarrman. You may have the full text inserted in the 











































































yoo 
Mr. Dorrtansxy. And also, sir, the supporting material that Thay | geet 
to my left here, which is referred to constantly in the course of th | wit 
prepared testimony. The material pertains to various phases of thy | the 
particular question, memoranda and articles that have been writtg, | ol 
concerning this particular subject. ) 
I wonder if I may have your permission to have these articles ang | of 
memoranda which stand as supporting data of the sentences or th | ant 
statements in the testimony also incorporated in your official cou 
The Cuairman. We would be very glad to do so unless they ay, } 
too long and then we would have to determine whether or not to print | on 
them. Se 
Mr. Dosrtansky. They are all short articles, sir, of a few pages, no 
The Cuarrman. Yes. You may then proceed and develop the high | the 
lights of your proposal to us. thi 
Mr. Dosrtansky. All right, sir. be 
UKRAINIAN AND BYELORUSSIAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE U.N. Ne 
h 
I should like to refer to the main point in this testimony extem P 
raneously. Our organization consists of Americans of Ukrainian qu 
ancestry and, of course, we are primarily concerned with American. 
Soviet relations and a matter of this sort would be as always of con | w 
siderable interest to us and in this case I was somewhat taken aback | 4s 
by the statement of Senator Wiley, and I am sorry that he is not here | te 
in which he proposed, protesting the membership of Ukraine and | a 
Byelorussia in the United Nations. The statement is explicit andhe | N 
apparently predicates it on the basis of a comparison of Ukraineand | 
Byelorussia, with Texas, Wisconsin, or New York. tl 
Shortly thereafter, I think as I recall, at the end of November, Am | ¢ 
bassador Lodge made a statement to the effect that—yes, these nations | 
have their representation in the U. N. and certainly we should have | 0 
Texas, and he threw in his own State of Massachusetts. 
Now in our view, the comparison is totally invalid, and then also 
the proposal, whether explicitly or implicitly stated, seems to me 
to be rather fantastic to recommend the elimination of these two 
nations from membership in the United Nations. é 
‘ 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF ELIMINATING UKRAINE AND BYELORUSSIA 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 






I feel also that the consequences, the political consequences of an 
action of that sort, even the acceptance of such a proposal by the sub 
committee would be very unfavorable and adverse to the American 
position in the cold war. 

Today we have at Bandung a conference of member nations, many 
of them colonial dependent nations, who are taking up matters om 
imperialism, colonialism, and the like and here we have an excellent 
opportunity to cultivate propaganda that could offset that and, as 
Senator Smith the other day pointed out in a speech before the Over 
seas Press Club, we should seize the initiative to demonstrate to these 
nations that we are definitely the opponents of colonialism and im 
perialism, the defenders of national sovereignty and the sovereign 
of all nations, and that the Communists themselves are the true ad- 
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yocates in the present day of colonialism and imperialism, and it 
gems to me that our greatest opportunity in seizing this initiative is 
with the non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union, demonstrating that 
the Soviet Union, an empire of nations, is really the proponent of the 
worst sort of colonialism and imperialism today. 

Yet we'do not consider that; instead we have people using all sorts 
of inaccurate and invalid terminology concerning the Soviet Union, 
and constantly depriving ourselves of an excellent opportunity to 
counteract the Communist influences in South Asia and elsewhere. 

Now referring to this text, I had to first show, which is indicated 
on page 2, what I considered to be random sources of this proposal. 
Senator Wiley, in the preface to one of the staff studies, did 
not make that in avoidance or in a vacuum. There are passages in 
these various studies which would indicate that they are sources of 
this particular proposal to have the two states eliminated from mem- 
bership in the U. N. 

Now I have indicated here, reproduced, in fact, in full, in staff study 
No.3 on the problem of membership in the United Nations, it is stated 
that the membership of the Ukrainian S. S. R. and so forth might be 
considered a precedent for the admission of territorial entities of 
questionable sovereignty. 

I did that with respect to other studies, 4, and I believe to 5 and 6, 
which bear on this particular thing, and the results of my own analysis, 
as you will be able to see in reading this carefully, are these: First, the 
terminology in many instances is so confusing—in one case, for ex- 
ample, we have China, India, and the Soviet Union grouped together. 
Now I grant that that is a common mistake, usually committed more 
so by reporters and by experts on Senate committees, but the fact is 
that the Soviet Union is no nation in any integrated sense as India and 
China are or, indeed, as the United States is, and here we have that 
comparison and no indication that the Soviet Union is really made up 
of nations and two of those nations being the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 


NUMBER OF VOTES U. 8S. 8. R. HAS IN U. N. 


A second point here is the emphasis, and this pertains to the repro- 
duetion ‘in staff study No. 4, the emphasis that is put on the matter of 
additional votes. The fact that the Soviet Union has two additional 
votes in the U. N. seems to disturb many people. 

Not only that, we have in addition here, that her speaking power is 
tripled. Now we all know, whether it is Ukraine, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, or any other Communist nation or state, in the U. N. they are 
all the same votes of Moscow. In this case, the 2 additional votes 
that they have represented by Ukraine and Byelorussia, certainly do 
not give the Soviet Union any majority in the General Assembly and 
even if they did have more than 2 votes, they would not have any 
majority. 

Secondly, at the time when they were able to obtain these 2 votes 
at the Yalta Conference and also at the San Francisco Conference, 
the fact that they had the possession of the veto and could veto many 
important proposals seems to me these two additional votes and any 
emphasis placed upon the fact that the Soviet Union might have got 
2 additional votes is an emphasis upon a superficial matter. 
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I am glad to see from the record of the Yalta Conference that Pres. vall 
dent Roosevelt understood the difference, certainly between Rugs oft 
and Texas, and I make reference to it in this particular study, 

The same thing, Senator Vandenberg, Mr. Stettinius and 7 
likewise recognized that it was not so much to gain two additions 
votes that Stalin made the request, but at that time anyone that folloyy I 
closely the developments in these two non-Russian nations which ay } go 
fairly large non-Russian nations, that it was to appease the inteng | pr 
patriotic nationalism that was at work, especially in Ukraine dur; wh 
the war and even after, and the facts on that matter and the dataany | on: 
provided in the additional memoranda that I have submitted here, ott 

As to speaking power, I have never been impressed by the number | gq 
that speak, but certainly by those that—the content whereof do | his 
speak and it seems to me here that we have considerable wealth of | tay 
evidence which was accumulated by the Select House Committee o tet 
Communist Aggression, a year ago, and even before that under Gon | sx 
gressman Kersten, and that this wealth of evidence certainly has not | jn} 
been used by our delegates in the U. N. and if we want power in speak | 19: 
ing, it will have to be done on a basis of such content and not onthe | 4 
basis of numbers and we have infinite power in this particular wealth | ¢, 
of evidence. tr 

With respect to staff study No. 4, there, too, it made that point 
China, India, and the Soviet Union and I reproduced the entir | 4 
passage. a 

Now, when we come to staff study No. 6 and also back to No. 4, with | 2 
respect to Senator Wiley, anyone reading these passages reproduced | 9 
in full could not but leave with the impression that Senator Wiley, | 
while being a delegate up at the U. N., must certainly have been | 
terribly irked by representatives of the Ukraine delegation. In this | f 
staff study No. 6, we have a statement to the effect that he was per | o 
turbed listening to one member of this delegation in a committe [| 
speak with great pride speaking about the remarkable economic prog. | 
ress in his country and then goes into another room and listened to | ; 
another member of the delegation saying they are incapable, unable, | | 





or unwilling to increase contributions to the U. N. budget. 

Now the writer here refers to Senator Wiley. In the second state- 
ment it is even more pronounced in this respect. The second part of 
the statement states, and I quote: 






Like many other delegates to the General Assembly, I have had to sit by the 
hour and listen to the repetitive tirades of the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine. When the time comes to consider the revision of the charter We 
should protest this arrangement. 

And then you have following there the statement that Ukraine and 
Byelorussia are somewhat like Texas and New York and Wisconsit, 
which I daresay is a most unfortunate statement from the point of 
view of history or even from the point of view of sheer political analy- 
sis of current East European developments. 

Now in this particular case, I am quite sure that Senator Wiley 
will agree that mental disquietude and discomfiture in the U. N. is no 
basis upon which to predicate the expulsion of two member nations 
from the U.N. 

However, I would like to say this: That his comparison betweel 
Byelorussia and Ukraine and Texas and New York is completely i 
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galid and on page 5 I give, fully, some of the reasons for the invalidity 
of that particular comparison. 


DISFINCTIONS BETWEEN STATES OF UNITED STATES AND NATIONS IN 
SOVIET UNION 


If we are to draw any analogy with these States and nations in the 
Soviet Union, I should imagine that we would make reference to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations rather than to the United States 
which is an indivisible nation in itself. But there you can find a clear 
enumeration of these differences between Ukraine and Texas or any 
other State of the Union. First, the United States is a nation; the 
Soviet Union is an empire of nations with different languages, separate 
histories, diverse cultures, many native lands. Secondly, the inhabi- 
tants of Texas, Wisconsin, New York and so forth, are conscious, in- 
tegral parts of a single nation; those of Ukraine and Byelorussia, as 
well as of other non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R., are conscious, 
integral national units in themselves. Thirdly, a Texan visiting or 
residing in Wisconsin or New York is in every basic respect “at home”; 
a Ukrainian or Byelorussian in Georgia, Turkestan, or the Russian 
§.F. S. R., is in a foreign land with a different language, customs, 
traditions and so forth. 

Fourthly, while it is true that a State such as Texas and others have 
their defined territories, flags, and seals, a State constitution, budget, 
administration, and judiciary; as any national state, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia possess all of this as well as additional major attributes 
of a sovereign state, including eee with its own citizenship, 
separate ministries of foreign affairs and defense, individual national 
anthems, and the right to maintain foreign relations and own armed 
forees. Our Constitution, in article I, section 10, denies to the States 
of the Union any participation in foreign affairs; the Soviet Con- 
stitution, in chapter IT, article 18a, acknowledges the: unqualified 
right of Union Republics to enter into direct relations with foreign 
states, and this right has been amply exercised by Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. 

Fifth, neither Texas nor Wisconsin nor New York has the right of 
secession ; Ukraine, Byelorussia and other national states in the Soviet 
Union have this right. The paramount fact of legal distinction is 
that in the one the source of all internal and external power is the 
Ukrainian nation, whereas in the case of Texas and so forth, no such 
separate and independent source exists. 


SOVEREIGNTY OF UKRAINE 


Now I continue on page 6 and 7 to give evidence of the sovereignty 

of Ukraine even before its admission into the U. N. One, in order to 
understand this, must have a perspective, must see the position of 
Ukraine and these other nations in the framework of the Russian 
Empire even prior to 1917. 
_After that one must see it in terms of the Ukrainian national reputa- 
hon, which was an independent state, was recognized by France and 
numerous other nations. Also, from the viewpoint of international 
law, Ukraine possesses all the attributes of a sovereign state just as 
Poland and any of the others and we know its political position is 
very similar to that of Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
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Our concern in this is, of course, the political consequences 
would result from any serious consideration of a proposal of this 
and then secondly, also any acceptance of it and submission at the ting 
of the conference on revision, should it come. 


CONCEIVABLE CONSEQUENCES OF ELIMINATING UKRAINE AND BYELORUS8I4 
FROM U. N. MEMBERSHIP 


And on page 7, I enumerate seven conceivable consequences of this 
particular proposal. Among them, to my mind the most important, 
is the propaganda weapon that it affords Moscow. " 

If anyone has followed carefully what has transpired in the 
three years or more in these non-Russian areas of the Soviet Union and 
how Moscow has been attempting to consolidate these areas, in the 
‘ase of Ukraine, turns over Crimea, also you had a whole year celebry. 
tion of the Pereyaslav treaty last year, and indicating to the Ukrainian 
people that they have finally attained freedom and independence by 
virtue of Moscow’s grace. 

Here we would be feeding them propaganda material which they 
would use in exploiting to the extreme and turn to the Ukrainiay 
people as well as to other peoples and say, “See, imperialist America 
is denying you the right of recognition as a nation in the couneil of 
nations.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


Our proposals, our recommendations are these—and I would like 
to read them, sir, if I may in concluding my extemporaneous remarks; 

One, complete rejection by this committee of any explicit or implicit 
proposal aimed at the elimination of Ukraine andByelorussia as mem- 
ber states in the U.N. 

Two, use and employment of every technical device to render clear 
and distinct expression and interpretation to our determination not 
to allow any legal encroachments upon the processes of law afforded 
by our Constitution as the supreme law of the land and any suggestion 
bearing on an imputed evolution of world government. 

Three, the normal and forthright ejection of the Communist dele- 
gations from the U. N. on the basis of a clear distinction between the 
sound recognition of nations and their peace-loving peoples and the 
incongruous recognition of handpicked representatives who are parties 
to a criminal world conspiracy under the centralized direction of the 
Communist Party dictatorship in Moscow which behind its necessary 
Tron Curtain is planning for our destruction as a Nation in these very 
moments. 

Fourth, on the basis of precedent set in the League of Nations, the 
concrete provisions of vacant seats in the U. N. for the sovereign 
nations of federated Russia, Poland, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Czechio, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, and Turkestan, as the sound 
formative groundwork of a universality of membership of nations and 
the truthful acceptance of representatives accredited by the free will 
of the individual nations. 

And that, sir, concludes my extemporaneous remarks. 

The CuatmMan. Yes. Any questions? Senator Sparkman? 
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Senator SPARKMAN. No questions, thank you. 

The CuHarRMAN. You may turn over to the clerk such documents 
4s you wish to put in, but I hope that you will not unduly load the 
record because we have to have it printed in due time. ' 

Submtted in connection with his testimony were the following, 
ghich are on file with the subcommittee: An editorial from the 
Yarch 15, 1955, Ukrainian Bulletin entitled “Ukraine—The Unused. 
Weapon in the War Against Communism”; articles from the Ukrai- 
sian Quarterly, winter 1955, by Dr. Mathew Stachiw, Dr. Bohdan 
Halaichuk, Dr. Nicholas D. Chubaty, and Dr. Dobriansky. The pre- 
pared statement of Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky and supporting materials 
are as follows :) 


SaTEMENT OF Dr. Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY, AND PRESIDENT, UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, ON 
Fact AND FANTASY ON UKRAINE AND BYELORUSSIA IN THE U. N. 


[am most grateful for this opportunity to submit certain factually founded 
views bearing on several proposals related to the revision of the United Nations 
Charter. In this respect it is my dutiful privilege to represent the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America which is a uniquely united national organization 
representing one and a half million Americans of Ukrainian ancestry whose 
resources of knowledge and understanding of problems pertaining to the Soviet 
Union are steadfastly devoted to the essential and primary interests of our 
Nation. In a real, interrelated sense this testimony enjoys the propitious: ocea- 
sion not only of the studious proceedings of this distinguished committee but also 
of the current Bandung Conference where deliberations on imperialism, colonial- 
im and the natural struggle for national independence are of prime moment. 
for, in short, should a certain proposal be approved by this committee, it would 
certainly serve well the predatory interests of Moscow in contaminating further 
the minds of many members now attending this Conference with the patent un- 
truths that the United States is the imperialist aggressor at large in the world 
and that the U. S. S. R. is the great proponent of national sovereignty, freedom 
and independence. 

The somewhat fantastic, explicit or implicit proposal to recommend the elim- 
ination of Ukraine and Byelorussia from membership in the United Nations in- 
dubitably points to this undesired result and to a total absolute disadvantage 
for‘our country in the cold war, not to speak of a hot one. It is my special 
purpose here to analyze this proposal in the limited time available and to demon- 
strate in the most succinct manner possible its glaring invalidity and falsity from 
the viewpoints of historical fact, international law and general, interpretative, 
political judgment. When one begins to reflect soberly on the crucial importance 
of Ukraine in the complex of world relations and to understand the economic, 
litical and military strategical significance of this largest non-Russian nation. 
not only in the Soviet Union but in Eastern Europe generally, then it becomes 
dbyious that an ill-advised proposal of this sort might cause considerable dam- 
age to our position in relation to the communist imperialist challenge. 


RANDOM SOURCES OF THE PROPOSAL 


In order to assume a full perspective on this issue and simultaneously to 
ifford complete ground for the critical analysis developed here, I wish to re- 
produce for the benefit of the committee members what may properly be con- 
sttued as random sources of the proposal. It is evident that these sources, 
extracted almost exclusively from the staff studies of this committee, run con- 
gicnously short of elaborating with justification in historical fact and law on 
uy of their closely relevant statements. Indeed, they appear to evince concep- 
tions @ though. thai stand in striking disharmony with known realities in the 
Soviet Union. This reproduction wil enable us to reduce in essential terms 
the criteria that seem to underlie the proposal: 

(1) In staff study No. 3 on the Problem of Membership In the United Na- 
tions, it is stated : 

“The membership of the Ukrainian S. S. R. and the Byelorussian S. S. R., 
for example, might be considered a precedent for the admission of territorial 
fntities of questionable sovereignty” (p. 12). 
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(a) Briefly, an appreciative understanding of the histories of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, as so well shown in the special reports No. 4 and 9 (Comm 
Takeover And Occupation of Ukraine * * * Byelorussia) of Select House (om. 
mittee on Communist Agression, could scarcely regard these large non-Russian 
nations as mere “territorial entities of questionable sovereignty.” Moreoygy 
it should be recalled here that India was admitted into the U. N. before it gt 
tained to the status of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth. Nor should 
fact be overlooked that Canada exercised sovereignty and enjoyed the right of 
legation long before the British Empire was transformed into a union of g. 
tirely independent nations. 

(2) In staff study No. 4 on Representation and Voting in the United Nations 
General Assembly, it is stated with reference to one state-one vote principle: 

“The only exception to this principle is to be found in the privileged position of 
the Soviet Union. At the San Francisco Conference, in accordance with gy 
agreement made at the Yalta Conference, Byelorussia and the Ukraine—whiq 
are constituent republics of the U. 8. S. R. and do not qualify as ‘states’ in the 
strict sense of that term—were admitted as U. N. members. They each hay 
1 vote which, combined with that of the Soviet Union, make a total of 3 yots 
for 1 country. 

“Actually, this arrangement involves far more than two additional votes for 
the Soviet Union. She is also entitled to two additional delegations. This not 
only triples her voting power, it triples her speaking power as well” (p. 3), 

(a) Here, too, if we are to speak in the strict sense of terms, a sound know. 
edge of the Soviet Union and East European history compels us to view the 
U. S. S. R. itself as an empire, built on the imperialist foundations of the olf 
Czarist Russian Empire, and not as a state, in the strict sense of that term, 
Amply supported by history and the major criteria of international law, Ukraine 
and Byelorussia possess in the fullest degree the same basic qualifications of 
a state as do Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, the free delegations of whom we 
continue to recognize, or Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and others which 
today find themselves in the expanded confinements of this empire. The term 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” should not blind us in regard to the sub 
stantially identical histories, plights and enslavement of all these countries and 
national states in recent times. This nomer refers to an empire nucleus upo 
which Moscow seeks to erect some day the World Union of Soviet Republies, 

(6) Furthermore, the apparent stress placed on the matters of two additional 
votes and triple speaking power becomes, in the light of the full facts of the cage, 
an emphasis upon the superficial. First, it is well known by students of the 
subject, as well as attested to by Senator Vandenberg, Mr. Stettinius and others, 
that Stalin pressed for the admission of Ukraine and Byelorussia into the U.N. 
not for the mere reason of gaining 2 more votes but primarily and chiefly to 
appease the intense partriotic nationalism raging in these 2 countries at the time 
Second, accounting for the other nations in the U. S. S. R. as well, Stalin, with 
typical Communist foresight, urged their admission in order to impress upon all 
colonial nations, such as those now attending the Bandung Conference, that Mo 
cow metes out equal treatment to all the nations in the Soviet Union, the nor 
Russian and the Russian one. Third, it should be observed that with 2,3 
or more votes Moscow still falls far short of any majority in the U. N. Assem 
bly, and with its possession of the veto it didn’t even require the 2 additional 
votes to accomplish its undermining work. And lastly, speaking power is ult 
mately and soundly measured not by the number that speak but by the produe 
tive ideas, the telling facts, the dedicated passion by which only one need cor 
rageously make his stand. There is in Congress today a resolution submitted 
by Congressman Madden of Indiana and fully supported by all the members of 
the former Select House Committee on Communist Aggression that provides it 
finite speaking power for our delegates in the U. N. if they would only, with 
forthright purpose, use the abundance of material accumulated by this unique 
committee on the endless crimes committed by Moscow against humanity. 

(3) Again, in staff study No. 4 on Representation And Voting In The United 
Nations General Assembly it is stated: 

“The principle of one-state-one-vote results in glaring inequalities in the Get 
eral Assembly. Only 9 states can boast a population of 40 million or mor 
Some 26 states have a population of 5 million or under, including Iceland with 
146,000 and Luxembourg with 300,000. Three countries—China, India and the 
Soviet Union—contain more than half the total U. N. population of roughly 
1,800 million” (pp. 4-5). 
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(a) Although from a scholarly viewpoint the statistics provided on the 

ulations of the U. 8S. S. R., lt kraine, and Byelorussia, on pages 20-21 oe 
study, are subject to rather severe criticism, it is evident again, in the yen i 

ssage, that the nature of the Soviet Union is not accurately understood. s 
inevitably reflects on one’s understanding of the problem at hand. China and 
India, despite various regional differences in each, are national units Ww ith 
distinctive individual national consciousness animating a_ territorial embodi- 
ment known as a country. If we accept the sound definition of a country as 
“the territory of nation that has a distinct existence as to name, language, 
customs, governinent, and the like” (the Winston Dictionary, Dp. 223), then 
to characterize the Soviet Union as a country, in the Same vein as China and 
India, leads us far astray. In truth, as an empire the Soviet Union embraces 
many countries in which reside different nations that speak different languages, 
that nurture different customs, that maintain separate governments, and the 
like. Ukraine, with roughly a population of 40 million, and Byelorussia with 
about 10 million are such countries, native lands to its respective peoples, as 
our country is to us. <3 

(4) In Staff Study No. 6 on Budgetary and Financial Problems of the United 

Nations it is stated: 
«Senator Alexander Wiley reports that on one day in 1952, for example, he 
listened to a member of the Ukrainian delegation in one committee of the Gen- 
oral Assembly speak with great pride of the remarkable economic progress his 
country has made since the war. The Senator then went to another committee 
where he heard a second member of the Ukrainian delegation explain with equal 
fervor why his Government was unable to increase its contribution to the U. N. 
budget” (p. 8). 

(a) In Staff Study No. 4 on Representation and Voting in the United Nations 
General Assembly, in the preface written by Senator Wiley, it is stated : 

“Tho General Assembly is based upon the idea of sovereign equality of states 
and the principle of one-state-one-vote prevails. The only exception to this 
principle is the Soviet Union which, under the agreement reached at Yalta, 
ebtained the admission of Byelorussia and the Ukraine as full members of the 
United Nations. This concession not only gave the Soviet Union three times 
the voting power she deserves ; what is even worse, it tripled her speaking power 
in the General Assembly. 

“Like many other delegates to the General Assembly, I have had to sit by the 
hour and listen to the reretitive tirades of the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine. When the time comes to consider the revision of the charter we 
should protest this arrangement. t$velorussia and the Ukraine are constituent 
states of the Soviet Union—scmewhat like Texas and New York are constituent 
States of our own Federal Republic. If they deserve separate representation, 
then we should seek additional votes for Texas, New York, Wisconsin, and 
the other States of the Union” (p. IIT). 

(a) Immediately. in the first passage quoted above and with specific relation 
to our preceding critical observations, it will be noted that in reference to the 
delegates from Ukraine proper and accurate usage is employed in such terms 
as “his country” and “his Government.” This obvious contrast to the previous 
accounts indicates the degree of confusion that permeates these studies on this 
particular subject. 

(b) Moreover, it is clearly evident from the first and second passages that 
Senator Wiley’s immediate experience with the behavior of the Ukrainian dele- 
gates, for which the people of Ukraine are hardly blameworthy, was not exactly 
apleasant one. However, I am certain that the distinguished Senator, for whom 
Ihave great respect, will agree with me that disturbed feelings and subjective 
discomposure are scarcely acceptable bases for a proposal as serious as the 
one now under consideration. Also, one cannot but feel reasonably certain that 
the Communist delegates from Poland and Czechoslovakia contribute equally to 
the vitriolic tirades that cause mental disquietude for some of the other dele- 
fates. This is the natrvre of Communist tactics which, again, can be easily 
thwarted by the incessant and persistent use of the weapons of truth, fact, and 
conviction which have been so remarkably fashioned by the Select House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression and which, for the first time in our Government, 


penetrate deep into the heart of the empire within an empire, namely the Soviet 
Union. 


{c) In these passages, too, the other points have been adequately treated 
above except one, namely the fallacious comparison made between Ukraine and 
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Byelorussia and Texas and New York. When Senator Wiley first began pub. 
licly to draw this comparison last year, I felt compelled to write a detaileg 
letter to him, pointing out the utter fallacy of this unfortunate comparison, | 
request the inclusion of a copy of this letter, dated November 23, 1954, in th 
record of these hearings. Furthermore, in all intellectual honesty, I cannot at 
this point refrain from stating that in full view of all the knowledge and data 
on Ukraine and the other non-Russian nations in the U. 8S. S. R. which hays 
heen made accessible here these past 5 years, it is most disappointing to witnes 
utterances contravening the most elementary matters of fact. In this regard, 
whatever else might be thought of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at Yalta, to their intellectual credit it must be admitted that they 
understood the basie structural distinctions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and clearly recognized the essential facts that the latter is not g 
nation and a Federal Republic like the former and that the position of Ukraine 
in the U. S. S. R. cannot be likened to that of Texas or any other State in the 
U.S. A. In part of President Roosevelt’s words, “The U. S. S8.R. has a different 
national structure. The United States has one language and one foreign minis. 
ter” (Yalta conference records, New York Times, March 17, 1955). 

Before even delving into the reasons explaining the fallacy of this compari. 
son, one could logically dwell on this significant point engendered by the com- 
parison and draw his safe and sound conclusions. Are we to construe now 
that Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, which suffered the same forced ineor. 
poration into the Soviet Union as Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the other nop. 
Russian nations had in the 1920’s, are state counterparts of Idaho, Utah, ané@ 
Arizona? If Poland should nominally be included in the empire within ap 
empire, although functionally its position now is the same in every basie re 
spect as those of Ukraine and Byelorussia, would it be rational to regard it asa 
state counterpart of Nevada or Oregon? These pointed questions hinge on a 
historical projection of Russian Communist imperialism since the early 1920s, 
but aside from this they obviously would be answered logically in the negative, 
The instant span of historical time between the experiences of these nations 
with Russian Communist imperialism commencing in the 1940’s and those of 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossaskia, and Turkestan 
starting in the 1920’s surely does not, therefore, transform the latter into states 
like Texas, Wisconsin, New York, Massachusetts, or any of the others in ow 
Republic. 

If in a sound, scientific manner any parallel is to be drawn, it is between the 
United States and the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, for the 
two are integrated, federal structures. There can be no accurate analogy in 
constitutional or international law, nor in history, between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. As shown in this Memorandum on 
Membership of the Ukrainian S. S. R. in the United Nations and the Forthcon- 
ing U. N. Charter Amendment, which was prepared for the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America by Roman Olesnicki, an author and close observer of 
East Buropean affairs, and which I request be incorporated in the record of 
these hearings, the closest analogy to the Soviet Union is the British Common 
wealth of Nations. In this connection it should be noted that the Crown, the 
Imperial Council, and Parliament in London exercise influence on the affairs 
of the Commonwealth’s member nations, but this in no way detracts from 
their recognition as sovereign states. 

Bearing this analogy in mind, then, one can now view the reasons as to why 
the comparison of Ukraine and Byelorussia with Texas and New York rests 
completely spurious grounds: 

(1) The United States is a nation; the Soviet Union is an empire of 
nations with different languages, separate histories, diverse cultures, many 
native lands; 

(2) The inhabitants of Texas, Wisconsin, New York, etc., are conscious 
integral parts of a single nation; those of Ukraine and Byelorussia, as well 
as of other non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R., are conscious, integral 
national units in themselves ; 

(3) A Texan visiting or residing in Wisconsin or New York is in every 
basic respect “at home”: a Ukrainian or Byelorussian in Georgia, Turk 
estan, or the Russian S. F. S. R. is in a foreign land with a different language, 
customs, traditions, ete. ; 

(4) True, Texas and others have their defined territories, flags and 
seals, a state constitution, budget, administration, and judiciary: as any 
national state, Ukraine and Byelorussia possess all of this as well as ad 
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ditional major attributes of a sovereign state, including population with 
its own citizenship, separate ministries of foreign affairs and defense, in- 
dividual national anthems, and the right to maintain foreign relations and 
own armed forces. Our Constitution, in article I, section 10, denies to the 
States of the Union any participation in foreign affairs; the Soviet Con- 
stitution, in chapter II, article 18a, acknowledges the unqualified right of 
union Republics to enter into direct relations with foreign states, and this 
right has been amply exercised by Ukraine and Byelorussia ; ; 

(5) Neither Texas nor Wisconsin nor New York has the right of seces- 
sion; Ukraine, Byelorussia, and other national states in the Soviet Union 
have this right. 

The paramount fact of legal distinction is that in the one the source of 
all internal and external power is the Ukrainian nation, whereas in the 
ease of Texas, etc., no such separate and independent source exists. : 

(5) In an interview reported by the U, S. News and World Report of No- 
vember 25, 1954, Ambassador Lodge stated: 

“If they’ve got the Ukraine and Byelorussia, then we certainly ought to have 
Texas and I would add Massachusetts.” ; ; 

(a) Quite plainly, what was said in connection with Texas, Wisconsin, and 
New York applies equally and wholly to Massachusetts as well. This unthinking 
quoted statement is, as some of the previous ones, simply a product of a void of 
historical understanding concerning Ukraine, Byelorussia, the several other non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union, and the very formation and development 
of the Soviet Union itself. As in numerous other fields of human knowledge, one 
cannot begin to grasp the meaningful! significance of this considered proposal, as 
well as other political problems and issues regarding this important area, without 
the broad perspective and intei:ectual perception that history furnishes. Per- 
haps nowhere in official pubiic print can one find the true, sequential historical 
presentation of the origin ani vevelopment of Russian Communist imperialism, 
beginning with the destruction of the independent non-Russian states of Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, and others in 1917-20, than in the innovating Summary 
Report of the Select House Committee on Communist Aggression (pp. 11-28). 

The dominant, signiticant fact is that Ukraine, despite many political restric- 
tions, was regarded as a sovereign state long before its admission into the U. N., 
It is little wonder that hardly a ripple of doubt or opposition was manifested at 
the time of its admission as a charter member. Even in the expansive framework 
of the imperial Russian Eimpire its sovereignty was recognized. When the non- 
Russian revolution of national independence swept the Empire in 1917-18, this 
sovereignty was completely asserted and crystallized in the form of the inde- 
pendent Ukranian National Republic which in democratic, pluralistic terms of 
institutional authority was, therefore, not a new sovereign state but one deliv- 
ered from relative captivity. This independent state of an always sovereign 
nation was quickly recognized by the Government of Soviet Russia on December 
li, 1917, followed soon thereafter by France and others. It was a signatory 
power in the peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918 and entered into treaties with 
Poland and other sovereign nations. Foilowing its early victimization by Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism, Ukraine, now in the form of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, was a signatory to the 1921 Treaty of Riga, along with Poland 
and the Russian 8S. F. 8. R. Its entrance in 1923 into the so-called voluntary 
union of equal republics, known as the U. 8S. 8S. R., was on the basis of a sovereign 
state which has been observed constitutionally ever since. ‘These are only a few 
of the essential facts that cannot be ignored, and for a more detailed account of 
this phase of the issue I wish to submit into the record of this proceeding a 
memorandum written by Dr. 8S. Wytwycky, president of the Ukrainian National 
Council, an emigre body in Western Germany. 

(0) From the viewpoint of international law Ukraine possesses all the at- 
tributes of a sovereign state, aithough its general political position is no different 
from that of Poland or Czechoslovakia. In its foreign relations it has signed 
anumber of bilateral acts under international law, as, for example, the UNRRA 
treaty on relief, a treaty with Poland on minorities, and peace treaties with 
Italy, Hungary, Kumania, and Bulgaria. It is a member of numerous inter- 
national organizations, like the Universal Postal Union, International Organiza- 
tion of Telecommunications, etc. In its being it meets with the criteria of a state 
a8 a person of international law as set forth, for example, in the Inter-American 
Convention of Rights and Duties of States at Montevideo in 1933, providing 
qualifications of a permanent population, a defined territory, government, and 
capacity to enter into relations with other states. The majority of the original 
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member states of the U. N. recognize this Convention. Here, too, for a more 
detailed exposition of this issue in the light of international law and the com. 
plications and contradictions into which we would plunge ourselves with th 
Wiley-Lodge proposal, I ask for submission into the record the scholarly Articles 
by Dr. Matthew Stachiw on U. N. Membership of Nations Dominated by Com. 
munists and by Dr. Bohdan Halaichuk on Has the United States Recognizg 
Ukraine? both of which appear in the winter issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly 
a listed scholarly journal devoted to East European affairs. : 


MAJOR POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE PROPOSAL 


The contemporary complex of world relations and affairs renders it clearly 
axiomatic that whatever we propose and do in whatever sphere of our fore 
activities, precipitates repercussions in other quarters of the globe. Consideration 
and official action on this proposal will certainly not be without its major politi. 
“al consequences. The reasoned analysis pursued here leads to the following 
logical consequences of a character definitely unfavorable and adverse to the posi- 
tion of our country in the present struggle : 

1. Based on a gross misconception of modern East European history and 
unfamiliarity with concrete data, the proposal will be viewed by the Ukrainian 
nation and people as another obstacle thrown in its path toward the achieye 
ment of genuine national independence. They remember the obstacles, born 
of ignorance, that were created by some western democracies in the years fol. 
lowing World War I, which contributed to the undermining of their independent 
republic and the entrenchment of Russian communism that, ironically enough, 
threatens our very existence as an independent nation today. 

2. Being tantamount to a negation of the distinctive national and cultural 
substances of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples, which in any democratie 
analysis of sovereignty is its ultimate source and repository, the proposal stands 
to alienate rather than befriend the minds and hearts of these nations. In 
World War ITI the German Nazis alienated them and lost the war on the eastern 
front. Are we to incur such losses in the cold war and be ill-prepared for an 
ever possible hot one? 

3. The proposal represents an irrational denial of the aspirations, untold 
sufferings and heroic resistance of these two large Slavic nations against the 
foreign yoke of Moscow, and cannot but produce an unfavorable reflection m 
our own moral stature in world leadership. 

4. This revisionist proposal, even if seriously considered, no less passed and 
officially submitted, provides Moscow with a powerful political weapon in 
its current efforts of consolidation in Ukraine and Byelorussia. In the past 
year it has gone to considerable lengths in pretending to be the guardian of 
the “freedom and independence” of these nations, as shown in the enumeration 
of events in this editorial in the Ukrainian Bulletin on Ukraine—The Unused 
Weapon in the War Against Communism (March 15, 1955)—which I request 
be included in the record. Now Moscow would be able to point to ‘imperialist 
America” as the power denying these two nations recognition and membership 
in thé world council of nations. 

5. The proposal will unquestionably provide Soviet spokesmen in the U.N 
with abundant propaganda ammunition against our country in their defense of 
the sovereignty of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian nations. In the eyes of the 
colonial and dependent nations of the world they will assume in some degree 
the role of the great defender of the cause of equal national sovereignty. 

6. The proposal is doubtlessly no source of hope and encouragement to tf 
sistance groups in these countries, notably the Ukrainian insurgent army, whose 
political underground systems extend in activity and effect to distant places 
like Vorkuta and have contributed heavily to the grain and food crisis in th 
Soviet Union. On the contrary, it can only breed discouragement and disillusion, 

7. This proposal to eliminate the Ukrainian and Byelorussian nations from 
membership in the U. N. constitutes a stamp of approval of imperialism and 
colonialism at the very moment when, as Senator Margaret Chase Smith declare 
the other day before the Overseas Press Club, we should “seize the initiative’ 
and show the Asian-African conference at Bandung that ‘“‘we are the opponents 
of colonialism, that the Communists are the present-day advocates of colonial 
ism * * *.’ No better examples of Communist colonialism can be found thal 
among the non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union. We should advance theit 
national sovereignty, not deny it. 
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RECOMMENDED MEASURES ON REVISION 


In conclusion, we are in total accord with the administration’s decision favor- 
ing the convening of a conference on revision. We seek and favor in preparation 
for this event the following steps and recommended measures on revision of 
the U. N. Charter: 

1, Complete rejection by this committee of any explicit or implicit proposal 
aimed at the elimination of Ukraine and Byelorussia as member states in the 
U.N. 

2, Use and employment of every technical device to render clear and distinct 
expression and interpretation to our determination not to allow any legal en- 
eroachments upon the processes of law afforded by our Constitution as the su- 
preme law of the land and any suggestion bearing on an imputed evolution of 
world government. 

8 The moral and forthright ejection of the Communist delegations from the 
J. N. on the basis of a clear distinction between the sound recognition of nations 
and their peace-loving peoples and the incongruous recognition of handpicked 
representatives who are parties to a criminal world conspiracy under the cen- 
tralized direction of the Communist Party dictatorship in Moscow which behind 
its necessary Iron Curtain is planning for our destruction as a nation in these 
very moments. 

4, On the basis of precedent set in the League of Nations, the concrete provi- 
sion of Vacant seats in the U. N. for the sovereign nations of federated Russia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Czechio, Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, and Tur- 
kestan, as the sound formative groundwork of a universality of membership of 
nations and the truthful acceptance of representatives accredited by the free 
will of the individual nations. 

Pious utterances about the ideals and objectives of the U. N. cannot obscure 
the criminal deeds and aggressions of Moscow against nations and peoples, 
They will surely remain hollow utterances until the truths of such crimes and 
aggressions are faced squarely, morally, and courageously. These recommenda- 
tions are founded on fact and moral and political principle. They are based 
on the wealth of evidence and findings of the unique Select House Committee 
on Communist Aggression. They rest on the knowledge of the long agonies and 
struggles of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples who have exacted from 
their foreign oppressor observances which it is proposed that we deny to them. 
They put forth an investment in the future when all these sovereign nations 
could completely assert themselves in states independent of the Communist 
Party dictatorship in Moscow. They lay the ground for a tremendous show of 
initiative in demonstrating to the member nations now at the Bandung Con- 
ference that the United States is the true defender of the sovereignty of nations 
and that the Soviet Union itself is the empire of the worst kind of colonialism 
and imperialism. This may not be peaceful in the sense of letting things be as 
they are, but things as they are cannot contribute to true peace. 


MEMORANDUM BY Dr. S. WYTWYCKY 


The following brief summary of pertinent points of international law is pre- 
sented in connection with statements contained in 838d Congress, 2d session, staff 
study No. 4, of the United States Senate Subcommittee on the United Nations 
“harter, entitled “Representation and Voting in the United Nations General 
Assembly” of 1954, and in particular reference to the following: “The General 
Assembly is based upon the idea of sovereign equality of states and the principle 
of 1 state—1 vote prevails. The only exception to this principle is the Soviet 
Union, which under the agreement reached at Yalta, obtained the admission 
of Byelorussia and the Ukraine as full members of the United Nations. This 
voncession not only gave the Soviet Union three times the voting power she 
deserves; what is even worse, it tripled her speaking power in the General As- 
vembly. Like many other delegates to the General Assembly, I have had to sit 
by the hour and listen to the repetitive tirades of the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, 
and the Ukraine. When the time comes to consider the revision of the charter 
We should protest this arrangement. Byelorussia and the Ukraine are constitu- 
ent States of the Soviet Union—somewhat like Texas and New York are constitu- 
eit states of our own Federal Republic. If they deserve separate representation, 
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then we should seek additional votes for Texas, New York, Wisconsin, ang 
other States of the Union.” (Notation from preface by Senator Alexander Wiley 
p. III of the above-mentioned staff study No. 4.) . 


UKRAINIAN SOVEREIGNTY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Any denial of the existence of Ukrainian state sovereignty is inconsistent with 
historica] facts and principles of international law. The historical fact thy 
Ukraine was a national body politic possessing all the attributes of a sy 
of international law has never been denied even by empires bent upon the gym. 
mergence of the Ukrainian nation, i. e., Russian imperialist powers of all hues: 
Czarist, White, and Red. The alliance entered into between the then head o 
the sovereign Ukrainian state, Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky, and the Czar of 
Muscovy, Alexsiey Mikhailovich, in 1654 was an act “de lege Ferenda” in terns 
of international law. Deference to this treaty (of Pereyaslav) as a basis 9 
which future relations between Ukraine and Muscovy developed is an acknowl. 
edgment of the right of the Ukrainian state to consummate international treaties, 
and hence of the sovereignty of such state. Muscovy, and subsequently Russia, 
has always recognized that this treaty was an act of such nature. 

Since the conclusion of the alliance referred to above, Russia imposed varioys 
restrictions upon the degree of Ukrainian sovereignty, yet in terms of basie 
principles, the right of Ukraine to the exercise of sovereignty could not be abr. 
gated by merely varying the degree of restriction upon such exercises. Conge. 
quently, the establisliment of a free Ukrainian state and a Government of the 
Ukrainian National Republic (with the approval of a duly organized and freely 
elected legislative body representing the entire population) following the reyoly- 
tionary upheaval of 1917, was in reality a reaffirmance of a continuous and pre 
existing Ukrainian sovereignty, now (1917-21) capable of being exercised without 
any restriction. This freely reestablished Ukrainian state was given due recog. 
nition by a series of sovereign nations, notably by France (declaration of Foreign 
Minister M. Pichon in the Chamber of Deputies on January 5, 1918, that the 
French Government was establishing diplomatic relations with the Ukrainian 
National Republic, and the simultaneous appointment of General Tabouis a 
envoy of France accredited to the Ukrainian Government then functioning in 
Kiev). This was followed by a whole series of acts which were overtly declara- 
tory of the assumption by the Ukrainian National Republic of the position ofa 
subject under international law, such as, e. g., the signing and ratification of the 
Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk between Ukraine and the Central Powers on 
February 7, 1918, followed by the exchange of envoys with a series of nations 
In addition, a series of treaties were concluded between Ukraine and neighboring 
states (13 treaties in all) during the period between 1920 and 1923. 

On April 26, 1920, the Government of Poland granted official recognition to the 
Ukrainian National Republic, and a treaty of alliance was concluded betwee 
the two nations culminating in a common military action against Bolshevik 
Russia. The expedition ended in defeat of Ukraine and Poland, and Polani 
sought an armistice with Soviet Russia. Armistice negotiations which preceded 
the conclusion of the treaty of Riga did not permit Poland to evade the sover 
eignty problem of Ukraine. From the very beginning of the negotiations, Polan 
faced not 1, but 2 contracting parties across the conference table, i. e., Soviet 
Russia and Soviet Ukraine. Thus the defeat of one Ukrainian government (th 
Directory under Simon Petlura as Poland’s ally) did not wipe out of existence 
the sovereign Ukrainian state; Soviet Ukraine replaced democratic Ukraité 
By the conclusion of the Treaty of Riga. signed on March 18, 1921, in 3 authentit 
texts, Polish, Russian, and Ukrainian, and ratified by 3 states: Poland, Russia, 
and Ukraine on April 30, 1921, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
given official recognition under international law. 

It is clear from the above that Ukraine has been in existence as a sovereigf 
nation, subject to international law, first as the Ukrainian National Republit 
and subsequently as the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, since the disintegration af 
the Czarist Empire in 1917. 

The problem of whether Ukraine’s membership in the Soviet Union constituted 
an abrogation of sovereignty came up in international relations as early as 193. 
At that time the Government of Poland inquired officially of the Government 
the Soviet Union whether the act of establishing a Union of Soviet Republic 
of July 6, 1923, would produce any changes in the rights and relationships of the 
parties to the Treaty of Riga. The Soviet Government's reply was that “the ac 
of July 6, 1923, did not change the essence of treaty relationships of thes 
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republics with third parties.” This was therefore, a reaflirmance of the con- 
tinued existence of Ukrainian sovereignty notwithstanding Ukraine’s member- 
ship in the Soviet Union. ; vt : Nf 

A convincing comment which will aid in understanding the legal-political 
status of Ukraine and the genesis of the Soviet constitution which provides for 
fall Ukrainian sovereignty, is the declaration of the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, V. Lenin, who, in his “Letter to the workers and peasants of Ukraine in 
the occasion of the victory over Denikin” of January 4, 1920, stated ; “The inde- 

dence of Ukraine has been recognized both by the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Russian Soviet Republic and the Russian Communist Party. 
Only the Ukrainian workers and peasants themselves can decide the question 
on their Soviet Congress—whether Ukraine should be united with Russia or 
jeft an independent republic * * *” ‘That Ukraine decided to be left an inde- 
pendent republic can be seen from the fact that during the same year and later, 
Ukraine was a party to international treaties. : 

Considerable light is shed on the problem of continued Ukrainian sovereignty 
in spite of changes of the Constitution of the Soviet Union by Joseph Stalin’s 
comments on the so-called Stalin constitution of 1986. This constitution re- 
served to the member republics the right of secession (p. 17) without qualification 
(whereas that right had been qualified under the constitution of 1924 which 
required consent to secession by the remaining republics). In a discussion of 
the practicalities of secession Stalin said: ‘a union republic, must be in a posi- 
tion logically and actually to raise the question of secession from the U. 8. 5S. R. 
And this question can be raised only by a republic which, say, borders on some 
foreign state, and consequently is not surrounded on all sides by U. 8. 8S. R. 
territory * * * but since the right to secede from the U. 8. 8. R. is reserved to 
the union republics, it must be so arranged that this right does not become a 
meaningless scrap of paper * * *” (of Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics 
at Home and Abroad, New York, 1946, pp. 310, 311). 

It is clear that the Ukraine had been a soverign state for a long period of time 
prior to her admission to the U. N. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic possesses the following attributes of 
sovereignty required by international law: Its own territory, a population with 
its own citizenship, a flag and seal as external signs of sovereignty, a constitu- 
tion, a government and state administration, a budget, a judiciary, right to 
amnesty and pardon of citizens, right to maintain foreign relations and armed 
forces (cf. Amos J. Peaslee “The Constitutions of Nations,” Concord, N. H., 
1950, and Constitution of Soviet Ukraine of January 30, 1937). 

It is not denied that Ukraine, as a member of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has, from time to time, and in accordance with political necessity, 
restricted or broadened the scope of the exercise of her sovereignty by delegating 
part of the exercise of such sovereignty to organs of the Soviet Union. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union was amended again on February 1, 1944. 
It continues to reserve to the union republics the unqualified right to secession, 
and the amendment reserves to the union republics the right to maintain their 
own departments (ministries) of foreign affairs, as well as of Defense, and to 
maintain direct relations with foreign states. This right has been exercised by 
Ukraine over a period of years, not only by virtue of membership in the United 
Nations, but also by a series of international treaties to which Ukraine has 
been a party. For example: peace treaties signed on February 10, 1947, in 
Paris with Finland, Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania signed by Ukraine 
along with the following signatories: United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa. In addi- 
tion, Ukraine joined the Universal Postal Union on July 5, 1947, and delivered 
the instruments of ratification on December 31, 1949, the International Organ- 
ization of Telecommunications on October 8, 1947. On August 18, 1949, Ukraine 
signed with six European states the Danube Convention. She also signed many 
other conventions and organizations (cf. United Nations, Treaty Series). 

The Soviet Union has not denied the right of Ukraine to sovereignty, but, on 
the contrary affirmed it. In addition to comments on the constitutional law of 
the U. S. S. R. referred to above, Soviet scholars of international law (S. A. 
Golunsky, member of the International Court of Justice, S. A. Korovin, and S. A. 
Krylov) emphasize the existence of sovereign equality of the Ukrainian Social- 
ist Soviet Republic among nations. 

Itshould be mentioned that Poland and Czechoslovakia are in the same meas- 
ireruled by the Russian Bolsheviks as in Ukraine and nevertheless it would be 
wjust to urge their exclusion from the U. N. 
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There is no analogy between the federal system of the United States ang the 
union system of the U. 8S. S. R. either in the sphere of constitutional law, or inter. 
national law. Whereas the States of the United States have no right to gsecegp 
such right is specifically reserved to the republics of the Soviet Union. Whereas 
the several States of the United States are of a homogeneous ethnic COM position, 
this is not true of the U. 8. 8. R. The republics of the U. 8S. 8. R. are of differey 
ethnic composition, each with a majority nationality and the nationality whiq 
gives its name to the republic has all the rights to establish a governmental order 
according to the will of this population. 

The political status (post) of the Ukraine can be rather compared with the po- 
sition of such members of the British Commonwealth as Canada or Australia, 
There is no basis to accept an analogy between the legal-national status of 
Ukraine and the status of the States of Texas or of New York. The citizens of 
Texas or New York are by their origin Americans and have always considera 
themselves to be Americans nationally and politically, while Ukraine has bee, 
forcibly conquered by Russian imperialism, being inhabited by Ukrainian people 
who constitute a separate nation from the Russian. The Ukrainians are a ng 
tional entity like the French, Germans, Czechs, and others. They have their 
own national territory, their separate language, history, culture, tradition of 
statehood and tradition of struggle for independence in which they brought 
and are bringing numberless sacrifices. The Ukrainian right to political inde 
pendence is based on the Divine and natural law which determines the rights of 
individuals and nations to liberty. 

The political status of Ukraine does not belong to the Bolshevist regime; jt 
belongs to the Ukrainian Nation. The Ukrainian people are in the vanguard 
of fighters against bolshevism. The overthrow of communism will bring the 
downfall of the Bolshevik regime in Ukraine and then a democratic Ukrainian 
state will assume automatically membership in the United Nations. 


MEMORANDUM ON MEMBERSHIP OF THE UKRAINIAN §S. S. R. IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE FORTHCOMING U. N. CHARTER AMENDMENT 


(By Roman Olesnicki) 


“Rulers come and go; governments and forms of government 
change; but sovereignty survives.”—Sutherland, J., U. S. v. Curtiss 
Wright Export Corp. (299 U. 8S. 304 (1986) ). 


The basic problem requiring consideration in connection with recognition 
of the right of the Ukrainian state to continue as member of the United Na 
tions, regardless of the form of government under which such state is presently 
organized is to make a conclusion, founded on law, facts, and circumstances 
which would indicate what are patently parallel lines of the best interests 
of the United States and of the cause of liberation of Ukraine from Communist 
domination. Such patently parallel lines, evident from the argumentation se 
forth below, are (@) any aggrandizement of the power and area of the Soviet 
Union is against the best interests of the United States; (b) such aggrandiz 
ment is particularly dangerous to the free world and to the United States under 
the presently existing dynamic conditions of Soviet expansion; (c) but evel 
if communism were to retreat and temporarily abandon its dynamic approach 
to world aggression and confine itself to the so-called peaceful coexistence along 
static lines, the threat and danger to the free world would still not abate, i- 
asmuch as the Soviet empire includes, as of this moment and without further 
conquest, multitudinous nations and peoples conquered by the sword or treachery 
and kept within that empire by force and violence, the undiminishing desire of 
these nations and peoples for freedom and independence constitutes a continued 
threat to world peace as long as the present Soviet empire is permitted to stay 
intact; (d) even putting aside considerations of the cost of maintaining a state 
of heavily armed truce as it exists today, it is imperative for the free world ani 
for the United States to make an unequivocal declaration addressed to the mi 
tions and peoples which are struggling to throw off the Russian Communist 
yoke, whether they may continue in the hope that the free world will extend 
a helping hand to them at the auspicious moment of history, or whether they 
should abandon such hope and throw themselves upon the mercy of their preset 


Communist masters who, at least in their propaganda, offer promises of a free? 
and better life. 
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This is the crossroads : the free world should either honestly declare that 
it condemns imperialism, colonialism, and enslavement, or else likewise solemnly 
declare that it washes its hands off the so-called internal affairs of the Soviet 
empire, and let the slaves fare for themselves as best as they can. The prob- 
jem of recognition of sovereignty, and hence of the right to membership in the 
United Nations, lies within the above posed dilemma. Anti-imperialism and anti- 
elonialism must needs recognize that the road to complete emancipation from 
eolonialism is long and arduous. If some colonial nations have grown so in 

wer that they have succeeded in compelling their overlord empires to grant, 
concede, and recognize a degree of sovereignty, including membership in the 
United Nations, then withholding the recognition of such right by the free world 
would be tantamount to condoning imperialism and colonialism and putting a 
stamp of approval on its continued spreading all over the world. 

No master gives up voluntarily dominion over his possessions: thus the Rus- 
sian masters, in relinquishing, to a degree, their dominion over part of the 
affairs of Ukraine and Byelorussia, have not done so out of love for these na- 
tions, nor out of fear of the free world, but by yielding to pressure exerted upon 
them by these very nations themselves. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
Facts and documents preceding the establishment of the United Nations 


(a) Atlantic Charter (c) Yalta agreements 
(b) Dumbarton Oaks proposals (d) San Francisco Conference 


As early as August 14, 1941, on the occasion of the declaration of the At- 
lantic Charter, the Governments of the United States and Great Britain stated 
that “they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them” certainly, if the Atlantic Charter 
made no distinction between states “great or small” it could not be deemed 
to exclude from the enjoyment of sovereign rights, a nation as large, populous, 
and important as Ukraine. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals of 1944, which were a preliminary draft of the 
future Charter of the United Nations stated in chapter II, subdivision 1, that 
“The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states.” We see here then, prior to any bargaining discussions of the 
subsequent Yalta Conference that membership in the Organization then contem- 
plated was limited to sovereign states. It is therefore futile to assert that 
political discussions which followed acceptance and publication of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals could contain any abandonment of the principle of the require- 
ment of sovereignty of members acceding to the future Organization. 

From the now available records of the Yalta Conference (New York Times, 
March 17, 1955) it has become clear that both President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill recognized the fact that the Soviet Union was not a mono- 
lithic state (cf. President Roosevelt’s words “The U. S. S. R. had a different 
national structure. The United States had one language and one foreign 
minister.” It seems therefore quite obvious that even at that stage, the right 
of Ukrainian membership in the U. N. was not seriously questioned, and it was 
only by way of a restatement that formal requirements to Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian membership in the U. N. had been complied with that the Soviet rep- 
resentative at Yalta declared that the Soviet Constitution gave the right to the 
Soviet republics to have contact with foreign states. 

According to an editorial in the Ukrainian Quarterly (vol. XI, No. 1, 1955) 
which enumerates conclusions to be drawn from the Yalta Conference papers 
as to the manner of agreement to admit Ukraine to U. N. membership: “Stalin 
Was not seeking two additional votes in the U. N. but to satisfy the ambitions 
of the Ukrainians and the Byelorussians, for he said elsewhere in a private 
conversation that he had his own internal difficulties with the Ukrainians. 
President Roosevelt then drew a clear difference between the position of Ukraine 
in the U. S. S. R. and of Texas in the United States of America” (ibid., p. 9). 

Ukraine and Byelorussia were admitted as original members of the United 
Nations at the San Francisco Conference in 1945. At the time of such formal 
admission no question was raised as to their sovereign status as states, and in 
this connection it is well to note that a majority of the original member states 
of the U. N. recognized the definition of a state as a person of international law 
adopted by the Inter-American Convention of Rights and Duties of States at 
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Montevideo on December 26, 1933, which states in article 1: “The state & 9 
person of international law should possess the following qualifications: (a) 
a permanent population; (0) a defined territory; (c) government; and (4) 
capacity to enter into relations with the other states.” In the absence of any of 
the foregoing enumerated qualifications of these two states, such absence w, 
have certainly been raised by any of the originally convening states at San 
Francisco and their membership in the U. N. either excluded, or restricted tj 
special organizations. No such objection having been raised, it is conclusive 
that the required qualifications were present. 

An examination of detailed compliance with each of the above qualification 
will be made in a following chapter, in connection with a study of constitutiong 
provisions in the constitution of the Ukrainian S. S. R. 

It is clear from the above that as to formal requirements for lawful ang 
unqualified admission to the U. N. at San Francisco, Ukraine complied in fyi, 


2. OPINIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


In an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice of May 28, 194 
the majority of the Court thus defined the requisite conditions to membership 
in the United Nations: “to be admitted to membership in the United Nations, 
an applicant must (1) be a state; (2) be peace-loving; (3) accept the obligations 
of the charter; (4) be able to carry out these obligations; and (5) be willing to 
do so.” The above definition was given in connection with application of a get 
of requirements to states which would then be applying for membership and it 
goes without saying that all the original member states were deemed to have 
complied with such requirements at the time of their admission. 


3. OPINIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW TEXT WRITERS 


A preponderant majority of scholars of international law hold that admission 
of a state to membership in an international organization of the type of the 
United Nations is tantamount to recognition of such admitted state de jure, i.e, 
that each individual state in favor of admission of such new member recognizes 
in its own name that the newly admitted state possesses all the required attributes 
of sovereignty under international law. Hans Kelsen, e. g., holds that a member 
of the United Nations has a series of duties and rights in relation to every other 
member, but that no such relation could exist in the absence of recognition of 
capacity. It is very significant that Soviet writers on international and consti- 
tutional law (e. g., Krylov, Vyshinsky, D. B. Levin) are more emphatic in stress- 
ing the sovereignty of member states of the United Nations, and reiterate the 
consensus theory of international law, whereas some Western theoreticians be 
lieve that international law can be considered binding on states, even to the 
extent of not recognizing their sovereignty without considering the amount of 
sovereignty actually exercised by them. The element of consent is likewise 
strongly stressed by the Soviets in defining the historical-legal basis of the union 
between Ukraine and Russia, which will be discussed in more detail in connection 
with the Treaty of Pereyaslav and its observances in 1954. 

There seems to be quite a good deal of inconsistency in the attitude of those 
American political leaders who make no reservations whatsoever as far as the 
complete sovereignty of members of the British Commonwealth of Nations are 
concerned (for example a place was given to India in the U. N. at a time when 
that nation did not yet even possess the status of a dominion in the British Com 
monwealth) while at the same time they deny a priori the possibility of members 
of the Soviet Union developing into completely independent nations. Evidence 
of such inconsistency is provided by the fact that the Crown, the Imperial Couneil, 
and Parliament in London have a voice in the affairs of member nations of the 
British Commonwealth and this does not prevent their recognition as sovereign 
states, while similar recognition as denied to Ukraine whose right of complete 
secession is guaranteed by article 17 of the Soviet Constitution. 


4. HISTORICAL REVIEW OF UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Historically it is an undeniable fact that Ukraine’s existence as a national 
body politic possessing all the attributes of a subject of international law hai 
not been denied by the Russian Empire bent upon the submergence of fhe 
Ukrainian nation. The alliance concluded between two heads of sovereign states, 
Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky on behalf of Ukraine and Tsar Aleksey Mikhaile 
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yich on behalf of Muscovy at Pereyaslav in 1654 was an act flowing from, and 
creating new relationships under international law. Envoys representing the 
tive heads of states were maintained in each others’ capitals for many 
decades following the conclusion of the Treaty of Pereyaslav thus attesting to 
the fact that even this treaty did not abrogate Ukraine’s rights of a sovereign 
gate. Even Catherine II, embarking on her policies of outright russification of 
Ukraine noted that Ukraine had joined the Empire with special rights and priv- 
Russia, of course, continued to curtail Ukraine’s privileges and imposed 
restrictions of various degree upon Ukrainian sovereignty, yet, in terms of basic 
egal principle, the natural right of Ukraine to sovereignty and independence 
ould not become erased by merely varying the degree of restrictions upon such 
sovereignty. Therefore, when a free and independent Ukrainian state was estab- 
lished following the revolution of 1917, it was not a state sovereign de novo (as 
was, e. g-, the Kingdom of the Belgians established on October 4, 1830) but a 
reafirmance of a continuous and preexisting Ukrainian sovereign nation, then 
(between 1917 and 1920) capable of exercising its sovereignty without any re- 
striction. The Ukrainian National Republic established in 1917 had a democratic 
Government duly elected by the free exercise of the ballot by the entire popula- 
tion and was given recognition by a number of nations. E. g., French Foreign 
Minister M. Pichon declared in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris on January 5, 
1918, that the French Government was entering into diplomatic relations with 
the Ukrainian National Republic and that General Tabouis, then heading a 
military mission to Ukraine, was designated as envoy of France accredited to 
the Ukrainian Government in Kiev. Subsequently Ukraine was recognized by 
many of the Allied, Central, and Neutral Powers, and exchanged regular envoys 
with them. In April 1920 the Republic of Poland granted official recognition to 
the Ukrainian National Republic and the two nations concluded a treaty of 
alliance culminating in common military action against Bolshevik Russia. (It 
jsalso to be noted that the provisional Russian government of Petrograd recog- 
nized the Ukrainian Government of the Central Rada.) The common Ukrainian- 
Polish military expedition against Russia ended in defeat of the two allies, and 
Poland sought to evade the problem of Ukrainian sovereignty in peace negotia- 
tions preceding the Treaty of Riga with Soviet Russia and Soviet Ukraine. The 
fact of the matter is, as so ably stated by Justice Sutherland of the Supreme 
Gourt of the United States at the caption of this memorandum that “governments 
and forms of government change; but sovereignty survives.” Without going into 
the merits of how the Soviet government of the Ukrainian §. S. R. was established, 
the fact remains that the Treaty of Riga signed on March 18, 1921, was concluded 
between three sovereign states: Poland, the Ukrainian S§S. S. R., and the Russian 
8. F. 8. R. 

It is clear from the above that Ukraine existed as a sovereign state within 
the lifetime of our own generation ever since the disintegration of the Czarist 
Russian Empire in 1917. The problem of whether Ukraine’s membership in the 
Union of Soviet Republics constituted a curtailment of Ukrainian sovereighty 
soon came up in international relations. When the Soviet Union was established 
in 1923 (July 6) the Government of Poland made an official inquiry of the 
Government of the Soviet Union whether the fact of the establishment of the 
Soviet Union would change any rights or relationships flowing from the Treaty 
of Riga. To this the Soviet Union replied that “the act of July 6, 1923 did not 
change the essense of treaty relationships of these Republics with third parties.” 
Another convincing argument which adds to an understanding of the legal-polit- 
ieal status of Ukraine and of the Soviet Constitution which guarantees Ukrainian 
sovereignty is the declaration of Lenin, then head of the Soviet Government, who, 
in his letter to the workers and peasants of Ukraine on the occasion of their 
victory over Denikin’s army, stated on January 4, 1920: ‘The independence of 
Ukraine has been recognized both by the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee of Russian Soviet Republic and the Russian Communist Party. Only the 
Ukrainian workers and peasants themselves can decide the question in their 
Soviet Congress, whether Ukraine should be united with Russia or left an inde- 
pendent Republic.” Ukraine chose to remain an independent republic, as can be 
seen from the fact that then and later Ukraine was a party to international acts 
and treaties. 


5. ASPECTS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Considerable light is shed on the problem of continued sovereignty of Ukraine 
M spite of changes effected in the constitution of the Soviet Union by Stalin’s 
Wn comments on the so-called Stalin constitution of 1936. This constitution 
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reserved to member republics the right of secession from the Union (art, 17) 
without the previously required qualification. Under the constitution of 4994 
secession had to be consented to by all of the remaining republics and this 
requirement was omitted in the constitution of 1936. In discussing the practicg) 
aspects of secession, Stalin said: “A Union Republic must be in a position, log. 
cally and actually to raise the question of secession from the U. 8. 8S. R.; ang 
this question can be raised only by a republic which, say, borders on some fore; 
state, and consequently is not surrounded on all sides by U. S. 8. R. territ 
* * * but since the right to secede from the U. S. S. R. is reserved to the Union 
Republics, it must be so arranged that this right does not become a meaningless 
scrap of paper * * *” (quoted from Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Polities at 
Home and Abroad, New York, 1946, pp. 310, 311). 

The Ukrainian S. S. R. possesses the following attributes of sovereignty re. 
quired by international law (cf. Montevideo Convention, December 26, 1938) : 
its own territory, a population with its own citizenship, a flag and seal as externa} 
signs of sovereignty, a constitution, a government and state administration, g 
budget, a judiciary; right to amnesty and pardon of citizens, right to maintain 
foreign relations and armed forces” (cf. Amos J. Peaslee, The Constitutions of 
Nations, Concord, New Hampshire, 1950), appropriate articles of the Constity. 
tion of the Ukrainian S. 8S. R. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union was amended again on February 1, 1944 
the amended text continues to reserve to the Union Republics the unqualified 
right to maintain their own ministries of Foreign Affairs and of Defense, and to 
enter into direct relations with foreign states. Such right has been exercised by 
Ukraine, which was a party to numerous treaties and conventions, to which 
among others, the following nations have been parties: United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Canada, Italy, India, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. 

The Constitution of the United States on the other hand, denies to the States 
of the Union any participation in foreign affairs (art. I, sec. 10) and particular 
emphasis was put in this provision in the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the following words: “In respect of our foreign relations gen- 
erally, State lines disappear. As to such purposes the State of New York does 
not exist” (U.S. v. Belmont, 301 (UT. S. 324). 

It would seem necessary therefore, before Senator Alexander Wiley and Am 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., could put into effect their proposed membership 
in the United Nations of the States of Texas, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, ete., that 
proper steps should first be taken in Congress and in the several States for an 
amendment to the United States Constitution which would repeal Article I, 
section 10, thereof, and give unto the States the right to enter into rela 
tions with foreign states. It is now futile to speculate on the possible success 
of such constitutional amendment, due legislative process would have to decide 
that matter. 


6. UKRAINIAN OPINION 


Ukrainian opinion in the free world is virtually unanimous in sounding the 
alarm that proposals to exclude the Ukrainian S. S. R. from membership in the 
United Nations are directed not so much against the Soviet Union or the Com- 
munist bloc, as against the liberation struggle for complete Ukrainian national 
independence. 

Numerous articles appeared in Ukrainian and in English, in Europe and in 
the Americas, the conclusions of which can be summarized as follows: All anti 
Communist Ukrainians emphatically assert that Ukraine is not properly repre 
sented in the United Nations inasmuch as the so-called Ukrainian delegations to 
the U. N. are under orders of the Communist Party with headquarters in Moscow; 
this does not, however, constitute a valid reason for denying Ukraine membership 
in the U. N. as a nation; it is merely a matter of procedure in the U. N. and 
politically auspicious circumstances that will in due course be capable of solving 
the manner of representation in the U. N.; many Ukrainian proposals demand 
that the representatives of all Communist regimes be removed from the U.N, 
with one author going so far as to suggest that the right of representation be 
extended to representatives-in-exile of nations enslaved by communism (Matthew 
Stachiw: U. N. Membership of Nations Dominated by Communists, Ukrainian 
Quarterly, vol. XI, No. 1, 1955, pp. 14-23). In a letter to Senator Alexander 
Wiley (November 17, 1955) Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky set forth a series of well 
substantiated arguments contending, among others, that American efforts 
exclude Ukraine from U. N. membership would contribute to the success “of 
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sioscow’s endeavor to weld a tight Russo-Ukrainian combination,” and this, 
gbyiously, would go against the best interests of the United States. Letters 
eptaining similar conclusions have been also sent by Dr. Stephan W ytwytsky 
to Seeretary of State John Foster Dulles and Senator Wiley. Likewise Mr. A. 
yaremovych, president of the Ukrainian Committee of Canada declared (Nasha 
Meta, Toronto, Ontario, January 29, 1955) that “We shall stand on the principle 
that Ukraine should continue as a member of the U. N. but we do not go into 
the matter of legal recognition of the government until such time when the 
population of Ukraine will be given an opportunity freely and democratically 
to elect a government according to its wishes.” 

Numerous other articles in Ukrainian newspapers and periodicals have stressed 
the points enumerated above with the additional assertions that Ukraine was not 
granted sovereignty and U, N. membership by the grace of Stalin and participants 
in the Yalta Conference, but rather by considerations of appeasing the intense 
patriotic nationalism raging in Ukraine during and after World War II, and that 
denial of sovereignty to Ukraine by the free world would put a stamp of approval 
on an extension of imperialism and colonialism. 


7. ALTERNATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF U. N. CHARTER AMENDMENT 


As long as the question of universality of the U. N. (i. e., compulsory mem- 
bership of all nations of the world) is as yet unresolved, abolition of imperialism 
and colonialism should be at least a temporary expedient for the U.N. Extending 
membership to newly created nations (Philippines, Indonesia, Indochina, Ceylon, 
ete, etc.) is the correct step in the right direction, but a simultaneous denial 
of such membership to Ukrain: and Byelorussia who have attained this mem- 
bership mainly by the strnggle of their people against imperial Russian domina- 
tion would be a step backward toward imperialism and colonialism. 

Amendment of the U. N. Charter should go along the line of principles and 
purposes of the U. N., i. e., exclusion or at least suspension of membership of 
nations Which are under totalitarian regimes, a notable example being the Soviet 
Union. 

Conclusions and recommendations of the Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression should be utilized in this respect by the United States delegation to the 
U. N. demanding that the U. N., on the basis of evidence presented by the select 
committee, vote to declare the Soviet Union an aggressor and exclude or suspend 
itfrom membership in the United Nations. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator: As far as I know, it appears that on two recent occasions you 
have publicly declared yourself in favor of a revision of the United Nations 
Charter that would eliminate the representations of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
inthe U. N. and thereby reduce the total number of votes at the disposal of the 
Soviet Union, taken as a unit. On the surface, this proposal may seem to bear 
some merit and easy attraction, but, as I should like to point out below, when 
careful thought is devoted to the ground upon which you predicate your recom- 
mendation and to the likely political consequences of even a favorable official 
consideration of the idea, one cannot but pause to reconsider seriously its 
advisability in terms of relative advantage and net political worth to our Nation. 

In order that there might not be any possibility of misunderstanding regarding 
the reasoned analysis presented here, it is observed at the outset that the pro- 
posal as advanced by you entails no evident, logical relationship to any general 
demand or principle aimed at the expulsion of delegates from communist-domi- 
nated areas because of their democratically unrepresentative character. Surely, 
if this were the case, then we would have little rational cause to restrict the 
proposal to only two cormnunist representations. Moreover, I believe it will 
also be logically admitted that the motivating reason for your proposal is not 
exclusively the quantitative end of reducing the Communist votes in the United 
Nations by the mere number of two. For certainly, if this were so, the final 
tause of our action would be, from this quantitative viewpoint, far more impres- 
sive by abolishing all of the Communist votes on the basis of the principle 
alluded to above or some similar one. From a functional viewpoint, it is almost 
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impossible to see how the elimination of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Votes 
alone would substantially reduce the difficulties that we are forced to encounte 
in the U.N. 

However, from a general political viewpoint, it is not at all difficult to egt. 
mate accurately the effects of omr official submission of this propoSal, no legs jtg 
dubious acceptance on the part of the U. N. membership. To arrive at 
an estimate naturally presupposes an elementary recognition of the fact tha 
this issue can scarcely be considered and properly appraised in a context o 
thought devoid of essential historical knowledge related to the developmentg} 
sequence of events forming the intelligible background of this subject. Indeed, 
one could hardly with any degree of appreciative understanding begin to treat it 
otherwise. 

In the manner of the basis of your proposal to view the non-Russian nations 
of Ukraine and Byelorussia as simple state counterparts of Texas and New 
Mexico in our federated national structure is a gross misconception of modern 
East European history which, doubtless to your astonishment, the Russian 
Cemmunists have circulated at different times and in various dialectical forms 
to support their unfounded contention that the Soviet Union is a voluntary aggo. 
ciation and union of states. Perhaps it should also be noted that this spurions 
parallel is recklessly employed by some anti-Communist Russian émigrés who 
fundamentally shi re a commen ground with Red Moscow by their totalitarian 
insistence upon a “one and individual Russia,” which in their lexicon means 
an empire similar in scope to the present Soviet Union. Needless to say, u- 
doubtedly neither of these disinforming sources is to be associated with the 
basis of your proposal, but, unfortunately the parallel action of thought results 
in a common negation of the distinctive national and cultural substances of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples. 

Without in any way exaggerating the negative and denialist significance of 
this erroneous basis, it can be said to encompass, in addition, the indisputable 
historical events of Ukrainian and Byelorussian national independence prior 
to the military conquest of the two countries by the Russian Communists in 
1920-22 and to their forcible incorporation into the Soviet Union shortly there 
after. Although in real effect the formation of the U. 8S. S. R. in 1922-24 was 
tantamount to the reestablishment of the Russian Empire, the Russian Com- 
munists were politically astute enough to recognize the historical meaning of 
the sweeping non-Russian revolution for national independence in 1917-22. In 
addition to rendering nominal status to the self-assertive non-Russian nations 
in the republics of the Moscow-contrived Union, they have skillfully alternated 
periods of harsh repression with phases of political and cultural concessions in 
order to canalize the irrepressible patriotic energies of these captive nations to 
their own maximum advantage of imperialist control and manipulation, In 
this they formed a workable pattern of future aggression, as witnessed in the 
past decade and a half, and successfully shaped methods and technique for the 
permanent enslavement of new victims. 

Thus in the light of the basis of your proposal, are we now to regard Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania as state counterparts of Idaho, Utah, and Arizona? If 
Poland were nominally included in the Soviet Union, although functionally its 
position in the real empire is substantially no different from that of the Baltic 
States or Ukraine or Byeloruss a, wou'd it be rationally sound to view it asa 
counterpart of Nevada or Oregon? The correct answers to these determining 
questions should be obvious if we maintain in our informed minds that sound 
historical perspective which proportionately discounts a 20 or more years dif 
ference in the experiences of subjugated nations with Communist imperialism to 
only a few minutes in historical time. In short, the unfortunate and harmful 
effect of the premise upon which you found your proposal is the denial of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia as separate and distinct nations from the Russian; 
indeed, the unrational denial of the known aspirations, resistance, sufferings 
and perseverance of their peoples in their continuous struggle against the foreign 
yoke of Moscow, as much as it would be for those of the Baltic countries, In the 
framework of concrete, political realities, I think it will be agreed that no 
amount of legalistic juggling can becloud the crucial fact that these prominent 
known phenomena do not characterize the inhabitants of Texas and New Mexico 
who are conscious, integral parts of a single nation. 

Now, within this founded context of thought, it should not be difficult to antic: 
pate the consequences and effects of our official consideration and acceptance of 
your basically insupportable proposal, especially in view of the most recent 
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opments in the Soviet Union. Sound and factually substantiated reasoning 
op this subject forces us to the conclusion that by submitting this revisionist 
recommendation the United States would be providing Moscow with a powerful 
] weapon in its current efforts of consolidation in Ukraine and Byelorus- 
One cannot overlook the essential fact, as confirmed by Senator Vanden- 
Mr. Stettinius and others, that Stalin’s insistence upon the admission of 
e and Byelorussia into the U. N. in 1945 was based primarily on the 
argent consideration of appeasing the intense patriotic nationalism raging in 
countries rather than on the superficial reason of merely gaining two 
additional votes for the Soviet Union. In another wave of concessions this past 
var Moscow dunated the Crimea to the territory of Ukraine, and in a 6 months’ 
glebration of the Pereyaslav Treaty of 1654 played on the theme of Russo- 
Ukrainian partnership in realizing the goals of Ukrainian freedom and inde- 
dence. As quoted from the ‘Lneses” issued on this occasion, “It was only 
thanks to this friendship that the Ukrainian people, as all the peoples of the 
{.§. 8. R., upheld their freedom and independence.” 

When sober throught is given to the outstanding fact that Ukraine, with a 
population of about 45 million, is the largest non-Russian nation in both the 
Soviet Union and enslaved Eastern Europe, the importance of Moscow’s endeavor 
to weld a tight Russo-Ukrainian combination becomes manifestly evident and, 
from our point of view, quite ominous. The highly significant question for us to 
answer is Whether in the contest for the minds and loyalties of the large Ukrain- 
jan and Byelorussian peoples, we are content to offer them less than what Moscow 
has, including a denial of their separate national characters as your proposal 
unquestionably signifies. 

following the recent “Theses” of Moscow, an adept student of this subject can 
with reasonable certainty envisage the propaganda content that Moscow in its 
constant appeal to Ukraine would derive from the proposal. It might well sound 
as follows: ‘“‘We consolidated your historic territories in 1989-40 (as in Theses, 
p13). We fought to have you as one of the founding members of the U. N. (p 
14), For years we have told you that only with us you can prosper, grow, be 
strong, free and independent. Now, surely here is evidence enough that the 
imperialist Americans seek to deny you even the status of a world-recognized 
nation by urging your expulsion from the U. N. ete., ete.” 

Ina rational accounting of this matter it is clear that we stand to lose much 
more from this proposal than to gain. I feel confident that as you deliberate 
further on the main points offered here, you will incline toward a serious recon- 
sideration of your views. I shall be very happy to offer any further assistance in 
the clarification of this issue, and would be most willing to testify on it, if needs 
be, before the Senate Subcommittee on the Revision of the U. N. Charter, mem- 
bers of which will receive a copy of this communication. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LEV E. DosRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 


The Cuairnman. Mr. Boris Schneeberg of New York Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Peoples’ World Convention. 


STATEMENT OF BORIS SCHNEEBERG, CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK CITI- 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR A PEOPLES’ WORLD CONVENTION 


Mr. Scuneeserc. Mr. Chairman, Senator Sparkman, my name is 
Boris Schneeberg. Iam a practicing attorney. I live and practice law 
inthe city of Binghamton, N. Y. 


RESOLUTION FOR A WORLD CONSTITUTION DRAFTING ASSEMBLY 


Iam here as chairman and spokesman for the New York Citizens 
Committee for a Peoples’ World Convention whose sole purpose is .o 
provide for representation in a world constitution drafting assembiy. 
Aconcurrent resolution to set up a joint legislative committee to sur- 
vey, study and report on the ettort to provide for participation in a 
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world constitution drafting assembly was introduced in our 1955 ges. 
sion of the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Reference to this resolution is made in the statement that has beep 
filed with this subcommittee, and the printed portion of that state 
ment which has been left with the clerk. 

A statement, a full and complete statement, Senators, on our pro. 
posals for United Nations Charter review was filed in January of this 
year before these hearings were announced, and I ask that the fyjj 
and complete text of that statement, which is much larger than this 
printed summary that has been handed to you, appear in the record 
of these hearings at this point. It is not unduly long, Senators, but 
this printed portion is simply the summary of proposals which form 
point three of that complete statement. - 

The original draft of that statement was prepared by Frances Fen- 
ner, secretary of our committee, and editor of our newsletter. 

I am accompanied here today by Mrs. Fenner, and J. William 
Walter of Johnson City, N. Y., who is a past chairman of our con- 
mittee and a member of our advisory board. 

Another member of our delegation, Dr. H. G. Cohn of Afton, N, ty 
regrets he is unable to appear in person because of urgent duties in 
connection with the Salk vaccine program that has had and created 
such startling news and effects in the last few weeks. He had hoped 
that he could have been present but because of the rapid advance of 
this program, he has been called in to consult in our area and has not 
been able to be present. He has, however, sent with me a statement, 
a written statement, of his remarks and I would respectfully ask 
this committee to permit these remarks to be included in and printed 
at the conclusion of the points that I would like to make. 

The CuarrmMan. We will, unless the printed matter or matter sug- 
gested for printing is too voluminous. In that event, the committee 
would have to reserve the right to edit or make appropriate notes 
about it. 

Mr. Scuneeserc. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that it only consists 
of three pages, three typewritten pages. 

The CuHartrman. If it is a brief statement, it can be filed with the 
committee. 

Mr. ScunerserG. I will pass it up to the clerk at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

Now, Senators, we believe that the United Nations Charter provides 
an organization that has dealt with immediate problems of interna- 
tional competition and conflict which the draftsmen of the charter 
anticipated would arise on the conclusion of hostilities at the end of 
the Second World War. 


NEED FOR CHARTER REVISION 


However, despite the fact that the charter was prepared in the pre- 
atomic age, the wisdom of experience has shown the probable need 
for reappraisal after a maximum period of 10 years. 

We believe that although the General Assembly and Security Coun- 
cil has nobly filled the gap that the charter is deficient because it fails 
to provide enforceable law even in the limited area of preserving peace 
in the world, and peaceful settlement of disputes which would tend to 
disturb international peace. 
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Apologists for the charter attribute these shortcomings to the lack 
of good faith of member nations. We feel that the fault is more 
fundamental; that it stems from a failure to have members of the 
Assembly represent people instead of nations. 

We believe that the sovereignty of the people is superior to the 
sovereignty of nations. The very fact of these hearings is evidence 
of the importance of elected representatives in Government. Because 
of a sense of responsibility to constituents, you, as elected representa- 
tives, give consideration to what we, the people, are thinking. 

It is human nature to resent what is handed to us tailor-made. 
Comprehension, acceptance, consent, and compliance with law is more 
apt to be successful by participation in its creation through duly con- 
stituted legislative assemblies. 





PARALLEL BETWEEN U. N. AND ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
There is a very strong parallel between the United Nations organ- 
ization today and the Articles of Confederation in 1786. The articles 
represented treaty relationship between the 15 sovereign States. Its 
defects are well recorded in history. Particularly patent was the 
defeat of attempted enforcement of legislation because of a lack of 
consent of the individuals upon whom the legislation was intended to 
he effective. 

The founders of our Constitution eventually saw the fundamental 
difficulty with the Articles of Confederation, that it was an unenforce- 
able treaty law between 13 sovereign States. They saw that it would 
be necessary to revise the basis of interstate government in order to 
provide for the common welfare. The recognition of this fact 
brought to birth our system of delegated powers to legislate for the 
common good. The Federal system of limited, delegated authority 
which brought unity to the United States, while preserving the rights 
of the several sovereign States and safeguarding the inherent rights 
of the individual people themselves, holds equal promise of efficacy for 
providing a framework for solving the divisive issues confronting the 
{0 member nations of the United Nations and those nations still 
outside. 

Yesterday, Senators, our senior statesman, Mr. Hoover, testified, 
and I quote: “The world needs a change of direction before the charter 
can be amended to fully meet the hopes of hundreds of millions of 
people on the earth.” 

This implies first that there is a present need for amendment or 
alteration of the charter, and second, that the needs of individuals are 
not being met by the charter in its present form. 

To sit back and make no concrete progressive suggestions for altera- 
tion or amendment of the charter is to default an excellent opportunity 
to fulfill the hopes of hundreds of millions of people over the earth. 


SUPPORT OF A CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


We, therefore, urge the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to 
recommend to our delegation to the United Nations that they support 
acharter review conference and that they propose that this conference 
provide for a world constitution drafting assembly. We believe that 
we have nothing to lose and everything to win by this proposal. 
42435—55—pt. 1216 
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There is considerable merit in the adage, “nothing ventured, nothj 
gained.” We respectfully submit that the stopgap system be rep 
by the Federal system that has served us here so well. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. We thank you, sir, for your appearance. Any 
questions? Senator Sparkman? 

Senator SparKMAN. No questions. 

(The material referred to by Mr. Schneeberg is as follows :) 


A WORLD CONSTITUTION—PROPOSALS FOR UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER REVISION 


By Frances Fenner 
CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


INTRODUCTION 


Out of the bitter ashes of World War, Act 2, we hailed the Organization 
that was to rise like a phoenix in expression of the will of mankind to live 
and work together in an orderly, peaceful manner. 

A majority of the nations of the world, representing a majority of the popula- 
tion of the world, assembled their delegates in San Francisco 10 years ago to 
set hand and seal to the Charter of the United Nations as evidence of their 
intention to cooperate in building a better world; “to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war * * *” 

At the outset, critics of the charter drew devastating parallels with the 
defunct League of Nations and the early American experiment under the Articles 
of Confederation. Misgivings about alleged inadequacies of the charter were 
met with assurances that it was “only a first step, that after all, it could be 
amended.” The General Adviser of the American Delegation reassured us that. 

“Changes in the charter are facilitated. There is to be a ‘Constitutional 
Convention’ to review the entire charter, presumably in 10 years.”—John Foster 
Dulles, July 10, 1945, Post War World, volume II, No. 4, page 3, Federal Couneil 
of Churches of Christ in America. 

Students of history and political science examined the experience of the 
American Colonies under the league system and pointed with justifiable pride to 
the achievement of the Founding Fathers who heeded the calls for a “more 
perfect union”. 

In 1787, delegates to the Philadelphia Convention were instructed by the 
Continental Congress to “amend the Articles of Confederation”. The men at 
Philadelphia went further, and heeded the Annapolis imperative “to devise such 
further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to render the Constitution 
of the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies of the union.” 

Does anyone claim that the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations 
are adequate to the exigencies of the atomic age? 

Thoughtful citizens, alerted by the earth-shaking blasts of atoms in fission, 
and again, in fusion, considered the implications of our tradition and experience, 
and took up the cry, “it must be done again.” 

The demand for an atomic age Constitutional Convention manifested itself 
in various political, educational, and philosophical form as proposed draft con- 
stitutions were produced at the hands of individuals and groups. 

During the previous quadrennial presidential election, candidates vied with 
each other in indicating their support of developing world organization. Forces 
for expanding and developing our international commitments have been mater- 
ially reinforced. 

Foreign policy is receiving a closer look, a longer look unmistakably in the 
direction oi the world as a whole. However vociferous, he is still in a minority 
who contemplates his navel as the hub of the universe. 

In May 1953 a group of Congressmen visited the United Nations headquarters 
in New York. In response to close questioning, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., stated: 

“Lou are entirely correct. The revision of the charter is to take place in 195. 
There will be what you might call a constitutional convention at that time. We 
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are working on suggested revision and many citizens groups are working on re- 
visions.” —Congressional Record, May 13, 1953, page A-2709. — 

Subsequently the 83d Congress passed without dissent a measure inviting the 

¢ to express its views on proposals ‘to amend, revise, or otherwise modify 

or change existing peace and security organizations,” Senate Resolution 126, 83d 
Congress, 1st session. ms 

The obligation to leave no stone unturned in exploring the possibilities for ade- 
quate world organization finds corollary in the responsibility of the citizen to 
formulate and express his views on the subject. ‘Lhe functioning of a republi- 
can form of government depends on the exercise of responsibility by the principal 
in making known his wishes to his agent-representative. 

This process is the very essence of government by consent of the governed. 


I. WHAT I8 PRACTICAL? 


It seems reasonable to consider revision of the United Nations Charter from 
the standpoint of immediate practicability, as distinguished from what might be 
yitimately desirable, eventually attainable, or theoretically ideal. 

We define “practical” as effective, useful, or capable of being put into effect. 

As few adjectives are absolutes, we consider “practical” as a relative quality, 
determinable by a canvass of alteratives. 

It is generally conceded that the present state of world chaos ought to be 
transformed into world order; the question arises, then: How is the ordering 
process to be affected? Senator Wiley pinpoints the question: How should the 
charter be amended or revised? 

Apologists for our continued reliance on the league system call for “under- 
standing and good will” while the needed institutions “evolve.” 

History is littered with the scraps of paper left from sincere and exhaustive 
attempts to bring order out of chaos by means of pacts, leagues, and treaties. Of 
the Articles of Confederation, and the League of Nations, Lloyd Graham says, 
in the Desperate People: 

“Both plans were but little more than gentlemen’s agreements in a world in 
which there were too few gentlemen. There were among them renegades and 
gangsters, men who misinterpreted a sense of justice for weakness.” 

The presence of “outlaws” is no argument against the establishment of world 
law, but rather emphasizes the admitted need of enforceable law of universal 
jurisdiction. 

The city of Philadelphia, founded on the principle of brotherly love, with 10 
generations of religious, educational, and civic institutions vigorously contribut- 
ing to understanding and good will, depends for the maintenance of law and order 
upon an extensive police force, the city council, and municipal courts, augmented 
by facilities of the State and Federal Governments. 

Friendship leagues can hope for a measure of success only when the partici- 
pants are quite compatible; for amelioration of conflicts between hostile, suspi- 
cious, competing elements, there has been found no durable substitute for the 
institutions of impartial, established government. 

What better evidence of good will could be displayed than a sincere expression 
of willingness to abide by enforceable world law? What announcement would 
be more understandable than advocacy of the extension of the universally expe- 
rienced phenomenon of government into the world community? What offer 
could be more friendly than the invitation to sit down together at a common 
table to draft a federal constitution to provide for the welfare, safety, and 
happiness, of the people of the world? ; 

Consider the alternative of empire. The foreign policy based on development 

of a continental Gibraltar, or underwriting of a global Santa Claus, is subject 
to the interpretation of imperial intent. The onlooker has diticulty in dis- 
tinguishing between measures designed for defense and offense; the character- 
isties of charity and bribery are subtle to discern. In the cutthroat competition 
for the allegiance of mankind, motives are subject to question and issues are 
hopelessly confused. 
_ The fact remains that the American people are not by nature imperialist. 
Even if the policy of empire were to be pursued, the composition and disposition 
of our population would be unsuited to its successful implementation. Substan- 
Hal Segments of our people emigrated to this country in protest to manifesta- 
Hons of imperialism in their lands of origin. The foundations of our form of 
eoverhument were based squarely on revolt against the colonial system. 

In spite of some slick selling of the American Century, by shallow and ill- 
considered demogoguery concerning “America’s Role” (bastard offspring of 
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“The White Man’s Burden” now disowned) the hard facts indicate what history 
will confirm, that America’s contribution lies not in the imposition of the 
tyrant’s heel, but in the initiation, development, and extension of the demo. 
eratic processes of constitutional federalism. 

If we can claim any lasting contribution to the advancement of mankind, it jg 
in the proclamation of the inalienable rights of mankind, and the right to he 
governed by consent of the governed. 

Inquire of the Romans, ask the British, how practical is empire? 

Ask Hawaii or Alaska, how attractive is the equal footing of constitutiong] 
federation? 

The patent impracticality of continuing in the status quo, or achieving worlg 
order through hard-fisted or openhanded benevolence, or accomplishing empire 
through force and violence, has stimulated the search for alternatives in public 
and private discussion. 

Such movements tend to organize into pressure groups. Formed in response 
to pressures, in turn, they seek to direct and apply pressures upon the authorities 
to achieve desired objectives. They advocate the subordination of “nationa} 
sovereignty” to a supranational organization which would necessitate the 
relinquishment of substantial measures of power and prestige by the very 
officials to whom the appeals are directed. The futility of expecting heads of 
States to demote themselves voluntarily is appropriate to the fallacy on which 
it is based, the civic solecism of “national sovereignty.” 

That any nation is free to exercise its untrammeled will is a myth that 
exploded with the fission of uranium and the fusion of hydrogen, and lingers 
like a wraith only in the nostalgic pipedreams of reactionaries who yearn to 
turn back the clock to preatomic times. 

We are told that the keystone of our foreign policy is the United Nations 
Charter which renounces the use of force and denounces the threat of the use 
of force (U. N. Charter, art. 2, 4) ; meanwhile we assemble and deploy forces 
for “massive retaliation’ so strong that an undefined and undefinable “act of 
aggression” may trigger man’s collective suicide. 

This major fallacy further violates the doctrine of the inalienable rights of 
the people which are neither divisible nor transferable. The sovereign people 
have created the various levels of government to act in specified capacity as 
agent, in a trust that is fiduciary in character. 

“In the United States, sovereignty resides in the people who act through organs 
established by the Constitution” (Perry v. U. 8S. (294 U. S. 330; 97 L. edition 
912) ). om 

That such trust may not be transfered or delegated in a secondary capacity 
was thoroughly analyzed by Justice Marshall in McCullough v. Maryland, That 
such principles are indorsed by the commonsense of the people is clearly demon- 
strated by the determined resistance to ill-considered schemes to forge or 
flounder into pig-in-a-poke world government of unknown shape or design. 

And yet the growth and extent of the American federation suggests that prece 
dent has been established for unity with diversity, regulation with safeguards 
of civil liberties, as we experience domestic peace and plenty from sea to shining 
sea. 

“* * * in every wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart—liberty and union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable !’—Daniel Webster, United States Congress, January 26, 1830. 

If it is impractical to continue in a state of anarchy, and if exhortations te 
good behavior, threat of foree, and attempted juggling of ‘“soveregnity” fail to 
bring order out of the chaos, what course of action is left to enlist the support 
of the concerned citizen today? 


II, CONSTITUTIONALISM 


“How can you mix it up in politics,” asked a worthy citizen, “don’t you know 
polities is dirty?” 

“It is not bad people in politics that make it dirty,” came the reply, “it is 
the good people that are not in politics.” 

The social, economic, and political conflicts that plagued our forefathers were 
resolved by their determined participation in the field of practical politics. 

Politicians and lawyers who signed the Declaration of Independence were 
outnumbered by farmers, merchants, ministers, and doctors who plied their 
trades and professions along with their participation in the vital issues of their 
times. To us, their action may be the priceless heritage of tradition, but it was 
just plain politics to them; politics, and the means of survival for free men. 
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Instead of continuing futile prayers to officialdom for voluntary relinquish- 
ment of power, these worthy citizens set out to make use of the machinery of 
practical politics to create the needed new level of government. 

But how? Soon after the adjournment of the Philadelphia Convention in 1787, 
Madison wrote to his friend Jefferson: 

“It was generally agreed that the object of union could not be secured by any 
system founded upon the principle of a confederation of states. A voluntary 
observance of the federal law could not be hoped for. A compulsive one could 
evidently never be reduced to practice * * *. 

“Hence was embraced the alternative of a government which, instead of 
operating on the states, should operate without their intervention on the indi- 
yiduals that compose them.” 

Certain principles had been hammered out in the debate which attended the 
drafting of the Constitution of the United States. The principle had been made 
clear of the separate and parallel relationship between the State and the Federal 
Government. This marked the transition from the league of the federal form 
of government, the bridge which marked the difference between failure and 
suecess for the association of American States. 

“The General Government was to legislate for men, and not for States, it was 
to rest directly upon its own citizens; it was to legislate directly and imme- 
diately for them. 

“This did not involve the establishment of a National Government that was 
superior to the State governments. There was evidently to be a distribution of 
political authority, and each covernment in its own peculiar sphere was to exer- 
cise power, not over the other, but directly and without mediation on its own 
citizens. 

“This notion of the relationship of government to the individual was so clearly 
worked out that the delegates began to see that if the principles were fully ap- 
plied there was no need of coercion of the States.”"—Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
The Confederation and the Constitution, chapter XV, The Law of the Land. 

Early in the convention, Wilson spoke of the twofold relationship in which 
the citizens would stand, both as citizens of the General Government, and as citi- 
zns of their respective States. “Both governments were derived from the peo- 
ple,” said Wilson, “both meant for the people, both therefore ought to be regu- 
lated on the same principles.” 

Some of the delegates had assumed that the central authority would have the 
power to nullify State laws. But the veto, like coercion, was discarded in favor 
of the basic principle of the Constitution, that there could logically be no law, 
that is, no State act really legal, if it contravened the Constitution, and if the 
Constitution itself be law. 

“Such a power,” said Roger Sherman, referring to the veto in the hands of 
national authorities, “involved a wrong principle, to wit, that a law of the 
state contrary to the articles of the Union, would if not negatived, be valid and 
operative.” 

Thus the Founding Fathers, by writing in the supremacy clause (art. VI, 2), 
saved the Constitution from becoming just another scrap of paper and made it 
fundamental law, enforcible in the courts. 

“The courts were called upon by the simple process of administering justice, 
in cases where private right or personal injury is involved, to uphold the struc- 
ture of the body politic and the principles of the Constitution. In this clause 
(art. VI, 2) moreover, the salient and characteristic fact of the whole American 
constitutional system was made manifest, that fact that, in accordance with the 
theory of organization, that the people make the law and all acts of legislation 
must be in conformity with this law. For the most telling word is not ‘supreme’ 
but “law’,”’—Andrew J. McLaughlin, ibid. 

Thus continued the historical process epitomized by the meeting of the barons 
with John Lackland at Runnymede. The American Constitutional Convention 
became another act in the drama of humanity’s struggle to establish govern- 
ment: government not of men but of law, by making the government itself 
dependent upon fundamental law. 

Sincere and vociferous was the opposition to ratification of our Constitution. 
The debate raged in State after State until its climax in Virginia. Before the 
approval by the slender majority of 89 to 79, Patrick Henry’s brilliant oratory 
voiced the classic invocation to liberty as he expressed misgivings shared by 
many of his compatriots. 

Quite possibly the tide was turned by the eloquent analysis of James Madison, 
when he replied : 
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“Who are parties to it? The people—but not the people as composing ft 
great body, but the people as composing 13 sovereignties. 

“But, sir, no State is bound by it, as it is, without its own consent. Sho 
all the States adopt it, it will then be a government established by the 13 States 
of America, not through the intervention of the legislatures, but by the people at 
large. 

“In this respect the distinction between the existing and the proposed govern. 
ments is very material. The existing system (confederation) has been derived 
from the dependent, derivative, authority of the legislatures of the States: 
whereas this (constitutional federation) is derived from the superior power of 
the people.” 

This theme was repeatedly reaffirmed as the process continued, illustrated ip 
the New York debates published as the Federalist Papers. 

“As the people are the only legitimate fountain of power, and it is from them 
that the constitutional charter is derived, it seems strictly consonant with the 
republican theory, to recur to the same authority whenever it may be necessary 
to enlarge, diminish, or new model the powers of government.” 

Thus was the source of power of the Constitution of the United States re. 
vealed; a Constitution whose record of seniority is unparalleled in the world 
today, whose acceptability is confirmed by the incorporation of features jp 
some score of subsequently drafted constitutions throughout the world. 

Politics, the science of civil government, made practical, or capable of being 
put into effect. The American experiment in practical politics, the effective 
establishment of constitutional government, demonstrates the practicality of 
constitutional federalism. 


Ill. A WORLD CONSTITUTION 


If an angel flew in from space with a theoretically perfect draft world 
constitution under his wing, it would be reported—if at all—as subversive, 
burgeois cosmopolitanism, or another imperialistic trick. The celestial messen- 
ger might be variously labeled an errand boy, the slave of a capitalistic master, 
or worse, a neutralist. 

There is an element of truth in the assertion that if the state departments of 
the world gave us world government overnight, it would be repudiated by the 
people who had no part in its creation. 

The same quality of human nature verifies the assertion that if the Bill of 
Rights were presented to the United States Senate as a treaty, it would fail of 
ratification. The critical factor seems to be a matter of procedure, the source 
of initiative, with an innate resistance to accepting directives handed down from 
above. 

Students of American history often stress the vital force engendered by the 
exercise of the inalienable right of the people to create and control government. 

Not until the proposed draft constitution emerged from Philadelphia in 1787 
could the issues be clearly joined in that historic reaction that brought forth The 
Federalist Papers. Not until representatives of the people produce a proposed 
draft constitution for the world will the advocates or opponents of world 
law have anything but a straw target. 

The important point is to get an cxploratory convention into session. 

With representation based on the dignity of the individual, as contrasted with 
the sterile league procedure of representation of nations as such, the democratic 
principle of majority rule in deliberation may proceed. 

In spearheading the opposition to the effort to modify the constitutional 
supremacy of treaties, considerable currency was given the statement by 
Secretary Dulles that the enactment of the Bricker amendment would “set 
the clock back to an approximation of the conditions which existed under the 
Articles of Confederation.” 

This round of the great debate hinged on the admitted difficulty of “legislating 
in concert,” the impracticality of expecting some 48 State legislatures to enact 
the implementation of treaties, as therefore, as provided in article VI, 2, United 
States laws and treaties must be supreme, anything in the constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This was, in fact, one of the salient arguments for the abandonment of the 
league system under the Articles of Confederation and adoption of the Federal 
system under the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator Bricker himself agreed that there do exist certain areas of supra 
national or common concern in which concerted action among the nations is 
necessary or desirable: 
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“When international boundaries are crossed by fish, migratory birds, radio 
waves, prostitutes, germs, airplanes, or tourists, it is silly to argue that problems 
grising out of such international travel are purely domestic in character."— 
senator John W. Bricker on the floor of the United States Senate, March 13, 1953. 

The difficulties arising from attempting concerted legislation in the 48 States 
on matters of national concern are compounded even more by attempting to con- 
duet world affairs by concerted action through some eighty-odd diversified 
yational governments. 

Perish the thought that we should turn back the clock to conditions which 
existed under the Articles of Confederation in our own country ! 

By the same token, it is respectfully submitted that we should relieve the 
analogous condition of anarchy among the nations of the world today. The 
nations of the world are no more likely to enact satisfactory legislation-in-concert 
than the 48 States today or the 13 American nations of yesterday. 

The Federal system which resolved the problem of unity with diversity offers 
a tested framework for solution of the global problems that even the most con- 
servative isolationist admits we share with the rest of the world. 

If we apply the principle of orderly progress, refrain from turning back the 
dock, then it seems reasonable to suggest that world affairs should be regulated 
hy a world legislature, duly authorized with a delegation of enumerated powers 
limited to the specific purposes intended. 

And how are such legislatures or parliaments established? 

If we are not going to turn back the clock to the old folk moot informality, 
the inauguration of the institutions of government under the written constitution 


is pro . ; nal 

Perhaps a charter review conference will become a constitutional convention 
and._produce that draft constitution. Mr. Dulles in 1945 and Mr. Lodge in 1953 
hinted that it might be that kind of conclave.’ 


(a) In any case, certain characteristics of convocation should be considered 


(1) The convocation of a constitutional convention should state its purpose. 
True, the delegates at Philadelphia met to “amend the Articles of Confedera- 
tion”; but they also were imbued with the determination to meet the needs of 
the situation, and thus accomplished the objective stated in their draft pre- 
amble, “to form a more perfect union.” The founders saw “perfection” as a 
dynamic process of growth, rather than falling into the pitfall of static concepts 
of preservation of the status quo. 

(2) The convention to draft a constitution for the world should represent the 
people who are to be governed. Long ago the principle of representative govern- 
ment was established. Men are selected by their record of achievement and 
service for specific tasks. We are represented qualitatively as well as quanti- 
tively. Military or diplomatic experience is not necessarily the optimum training 
ground for drafting fundamental law. 

(8) Popular representation is accomplished by elections. For more than a 
century, the State legislatures chose their two United States Senators, until the 
17th amendment provided that Senators shall be elected by the people in 1913. 
Without further alteration of the State constitutions, the citizens of the respec- 
tive States used their established election machinery to add the election of their 
United States Senators to the election of local, county, State, and Federal officials. 

The same machinery is available, with legislative provision, to provide for the 
representation of the people of the States and Territories of the United States 
in a world constitution-drafting assembly. A resolution to study the situation 
was introduced in the Legislature of the State of New York.” 

Well and good for countries governed by elected parliaments; the disparity of 
‘arious levels of social and political development should be recognized, with 
lepresentatives selected in accordance with the prevailing situation in their 
respective countries. 

In any case, it should be the privilege of the citizens to initiate, the responsi- 
bility of the legislature to provide, for the election of their representatives to 
this highly specialized and historically endowed constitutional convention. 


18 hee we "28. Ii 19, 1955, by Mr. Pet A 
. Res. No. 25, January 19, 1955, by Mr. Peterson. ssembly Res. No. 83, February 8, 
1955, by Mr. Phipps. i PF 
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(4) The convention itself can be expected to pass on the matter of credentials 
If delegates represent constituencies rather than regimes, national character jg 
not delivered en bloc. History is illuminated by great compromises. New York 
State was represented at Philadelphia by Mr. Yates and Mr. Lansing who walked 
out after failing to accomplish Governor Clinton’s obstructionary objectives, 
The self-appointed Alexander Hamilton made his indelible contribution, and who 
will question his credentials? 

Among the grievances listed in the Declaration of Independence was denial of 
the right of representation, inestimable to the people, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 


(b) After the convocation of a constitutional convention, certain principles 
should guide its operation 


(1) The convention should maintain the single purpose of producing a draft 
constitution for the world. Otherwise the projection of the power struggle wil} 
obviate the possibility of positive action and concrete accomplishment. 

(2) The convention should proceed in privacy. Students of our own constitu. 
tional convention agree that secrecy was a contributing element in its eventnal 
success. The human element, tempted to play to the grandstand, to use the 
forum as a sounding board for saber-rattling or to grind out demagoguery for 
domestic consumption, should be afforded the protection of freest deliberation 
and debate within the constitutional hall. The product of the study should he 
offered to the public and the waiting world as a finished entity. 

(83) The delegates to the convention should be provided with the widest array 
of proposals for their consideration. The impressive accumulation of research 
and experimentation in the area of world order and federal system should be 
available with an attendant complement of assistants of consultant status. 

(4) Ample time should be allowed for the formulation of the proposed draft 
constitution. 

(5) Of course the most convenient location, facilities, and equipment that 
modern science can supply should be at the disposal of this historic assemblage. 


(c) When at last a proposed draft constitution is produced, several factors will 
govern its ultimate fate; the acid test of its acceptability will be found in 
ratification or rejection 

(1) The draft constitution can be expected to provide its own terms of ratifi- 
cation. Following the precedent of the Constitution of the United States, the 
unanimity provision may well be abandoned in favor of a formula of significant 
majority. By taking effect only on those ratifying, individual assent is secured 
without the negating effect of a reluctant minority. 

The American precedent also provides for equal footing for subsequent acces- 
sions, a democratic innovation that has demonstrated its appeal in the quad- 
rupling of the original effectuating nine ratifications. The statehood campaigns 
in Hawaii and Alaska are eloquent testimony to the attractive force of the 
Federal system. 

(2) The draft constitution might well be expected to provide for ratification 
“in aceordance with respective constitutional processes,’ which in our case 
would mean meeting the requirements of constitutional amendment as specified 
in article V of the Constitution, “when ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof.” 

Such a mandate would undoubtedly be expected in taking such a fundamental 
step as creating a new level of government, but it would be proceeding under the 
authority of the new draft constitution, rather than directly under article V of 
our own Constitution, which would be modified thereby. 

The provision “conventions called for the purpose” implemented our own 
Federal plan, as the Founding Fathers in their knowledge of practical politics 
and their wisdom entrusted the evaluation of their handiwork, not to the State 
(then, national) legislatures, but to the sovereign neople themselves. Justice 
John Marshall had somewhat to say of this in the historic decision, McCullough 
v. Maryland. 

“From these (ratifying) conventions the constitution derives its whole 
authority. * * * It required not the affirmance, and could not be negatived, bY 
the State governments. 

“To the formation of a league such as the confederation, the State sovereigt 
ties were certainly competent. But when * * * it was deemed necessary to 
change this alliance into an effective government. possessing great and sovereign 
powers, and acting directly on the people, the necessity of referring it to the 
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le, and of deriving its powers directly from them, was felt and acknowledged 
all."—McCullough v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 4 L. Ed. 579, at 600, 601 (1819) ). 

(3) The draft constitution may be expected to provide a “supremacy clause” 
qualogous to our own article VI, for if jurisdiction is to be delegated, overlap 
ping must be precluded, otherwise anarchy and chaos, the very conditions sought 
fo be relieved, would be perpetuated and confusion worse compounded. 

The ratification of a draft containing a supremacy clause would serve to aline 
wonflicting provisions in constitutions of member nations. With the distinct 
and limited delegation of enumerated powers, all powers not so delegated may 
he considered reserved, and encroachment of domestic jurisdiction thereby 
prevented. Pa 

(4) The draft constitution is presented for ratification to the people of the 
world. Participation in world organization may well become a domestic issue. 
With the universal invitation to participate in the union, upon accession to the 
terms of the instrument, the ground is cut out from under the accusations of 
either imperialism or provincialism. That acceptance and participation will be 
at the outset, partial or nuclear, is to be expected. The main thing is to start. 















(d) Colonialism can end within the constitutional framework 


The corollary problems of senior and junior citizenship were resolved on the 
North American Continent by the execution of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
The Territorial claims of the several colonies had been transferred to the Union, 
the “underdeveloped areas” achieved Territorial status with opportunity to 
achieve full statehood upon meeting certain economic, civil, and physical require- 
ments set forth in the statute. Far from being banished or abused, nonvoting 
observer status was accorded delegates who were welcomed into the Halls of 
Congress for polit’cal education, while economic welfare was cultivated by trade 
to the benefit of all parties concerned. 

Powers, privileges, and responsibilities were set down in black and white for 
all to see, and territories became states on timetables set by their own develop- 
ment in an enduring tribute to the continuing process whose goal is government 
of laws rather than of men. 

Civil liberties will be found to be indivisible, and the preservation of our own 
may be found to depend on the extension of our heritage throughout the world. 

Constitutional government has been weighed in the balances of time. It has 
served us well. Shall we declare it to be found wanting? 

Treaties, like good intentions and New Year’s resolutions, are made and un- 
made along the road to hell. 

The Charter of the United Nations should be reviewed and revised into a 
constitution for a federation of the world. 
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A PEACEFUL APPROACH TO THE COLD WAR 










The reverberations of the Second World War are still shaking the globe. 
Upheavals and revolutions, civil wars in near and remote countries, are affect- 
ing our way of life. This interferes with the peaceful pursuit of happiness of 
all the people of the world. 

War scares and the specter of subversion induce reactions of tension, anxiety, 
and hysteria. There is fear that coexistence is impossible; but coexistence must 
be possible, because without coexistence, no existence is possible. Obviously 
half the world cannot wipe out the other half with impunity. 

When we approach each other as peaceful individuals, we find coexistence is 
possible. We must consider ourselves people of the world who may sit down 
to talk over things of common interest, to discover the common ground that all 
living beings on this earth have together. 

Mankind has already discovered that existence in a community is made possible 
by adherence to certain prescribed rules of conduct. These rules are called laws. 
Law, to be effective, works on the individual; a citizen may be law-abiding, or 
an outlaw, but he acts and is treated as an individual. 

The concept of dispensing justice to the individual developed with the history 
of civilization. In the world community, law must be effective on the in- 
dividual, else the war system is merely refurbished and opened for business 
under new management. 
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From the unenlightened days of Bedlam where the insane were treated as 
criminals, the pendulum swings toward modern treatment of the crimina] as 
mentally or morally ill. Medical and psychiatric science insists that diagnosis 
and treatment must extend to “the whole man”; his conduct is inseparabj, 
from his internal drives and the forces which impinge upon him. 

As man is regarded as a member of society, the fact that society is mage 
up of individuals is revealed. Therefore, what helps man helps society, ang 
vice versa. 

The theory of treating man as a whole must also extend to the treatment of 
society as a whole. We can no more treat part of society than we can treat part 
of aman. The whole man, the whole society, is involved. 

The scientific approach holds that the misconduct of an individual is the 
result of tensions, and that he acts in an orderly fashion, is a peaceful citizen, 
when these tensions are relieved or released in orderly or harmless ways, 

Can the individual live at peace with himself or his fellow men when soe 
requires him to behave in a beligerent or warlike manner? The authorities 
answer, No! 

Modern psychiatry suggests that peace is possible in areas where individuals 
live under a common government of their own choice. Most of the people of 
the world are law-abiding citizens. They reject anarchy in favor of institutions 
of government in their respective communities. They obey law which they 
helped to make, which they understand, which they consider just. Why should 
they not accept law which expresses their common bond with the rest of the 
world? Why should they deny themselves the means that can bring about 
peace in the world community, just as they now experience it in their local, 
State, and national communities? 

The countries outside our borders which have expressed their desire through 
their governments, or by informal petitions, referenda, or ballots of the common 
man, to participate in the affairs of the world community are too numerous to 
mention. <A resolution to study the question of representation in a world 
constitution-drafting assembly has been introduced in the Legislature of the 
State of New York. Studies of efforts in this direction show in surprising man- 
ner that the awareness of a need for a world constitution is advancing rapidly 
among the people of the world. 

The prospective conference to review the Charter of the United Nations is an 
occasion of great significance. It presents a magnificent opportunity to pro- 
duce the draft world constitution that would establish the institutions of gov- 
ernment under which peace would be possible. 

The question then hinges upon the willingness of society to apply the knowl 
edge, experience, and wisdom now available. 

Peace, we shall find, is possible, because existence without it is impossible, 


The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Frances Fenner, of Afton, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCES FENNER, AFTON, N. Y. 


Mrs. Fenner. Mr. Chairman, Senator Sparkman, my name is Fran- 
ces Fenner. I live in Afton, N. Y., and am author of the first draft 
of the statement entitled “Consent of the Governed,” filed by the New 
York Citizens Committee for a Peoples World Convention of which I, 
as secretary, do associate myself with that statement. 

However, I appear to speak for myself as an individual, and for my 
husband, Merwyn Fenner, who is cutting meat in the rural general 
store where he is employed. I speak in behalf of the five Fenner 
children who are at this hour engaged in the various activities of 
grades 2 through 12 of Afton Central School. 

In fact, gentlemen, I hope to speak for families everywhere who 
share the common goal of live and let live, who work and play, love 
and pray, whose numbers constitute the brotherhood of man. I wi 
to speak for people, men of good will, whose contact with government 
is usually limited to the privilege of voting, the obligation of paying 
taxes, and infrequent occasions of overt conflict when authoritative 
arbitration is necessary to restore order. 
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public hearings, even as it is a privilege to citizenship and enjoy resi- 


ting these views with all the sincerity and urgency at my command. 
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It is a privilege to appear before this duly constituted body in these 


dence in the United States of America. It is the acknowledgement of 
these and other privileges that imposes the responsibility of transmit- 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


The country, gentlemen, is faced with three major issues on foreign 
licy. First, the Bricker amendment: it is generally agreed that 
omestic jurisdiction should be protected; the extent to which it is 
actually or potentially threatened, the calculation of risks to which 
it should be subjected, and the means of ameliorating such risks, are 
subject. of extensive and vigorous debate. A compromise, or frame- 
work for accomplishing a reasonable facsimile thereof, should be wel- 
come to all parties concerned. 


ATLANTIC UNION 


Second, Atlantic Union: proposals to unite like-minded, peace- 
loving nations in a federal union have steadily gained popularity 
since the publication of Union Now nearly a generation ago. If demo- 
cratic principles are consistently applied, such a development need 
not compete or conflict with the stated aims and objectives of either 
the United States or the United Nations. 

I would like to say here I would hope when your revision hearings 
are completed that attention would be turned to the Atlantic explora- 
tory resolution for which Mr, Kefauver is urging hearings to be held. 


U. N. CHARTER SHOULD BE REVIEWED AND REVISED 


And particularly the review of the U. N. Charter we are considering 
today. The review conference that the draftsmen anticipated should 
be held, despite the prophets of doom and gloom who fear we might 
lose what we have. If what we have cannot bear inspection, little 
would be lost. 

The Charter of the United Nations should be reviewed and revised 
into a constitution of strictly limited, enumerated, delegated powers, 
peering all others to the member nations respectively and to the 
people. 


RESERVED AND DELEGATED POWERS 


Senators, I would like to call your attention to the concept of reserve 
powers and delegated powers at this point. If we are going to reserve 
powers it is obvious we have to delegate powers. In a federal union, 
domestic jurisdiction of the states, such as the States of the United 
States, is accomplished not by the State constitution or by militia or 
State police, but under the Constitution of the United States. Ifa 
State feels that its domestic jurisdiction has been violated, it goes to 
the court and it is tested against the Constitution of the United States, 
and if delegated powers are not found, it is declared unconstitutional. 

at is how we preserve domestic jurisdiction in the States. If we 
want to preserve the domestic jurisdiction of the nations, considering 
the fact that in our rural community there is now a body of matter of 
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common concern, for example, security or even survival, if. we are 
going to reserve all powers to the various nations, then we will haye 
to have a delegation of powers which are not reserved, a delegation 
of powers on the world level. 

It is the very absence of a specific delegation of powers to the United 
Nations that allows its agencies, subsidiaries, personnel and enthusi- 
asts to ape unrestrained thr oughout the whole gamut of global 
affairs and relationships. The resulting proliferation of resolutions, 
declarations, covenants, pacts, protocols, and pronouncements distress 
and alarm thoughtful citizens who believe that the best government 
governs least. Regardless of motivation, these efforts violate the doe- 
trine that vovernment should do only those things that people cannot 
do better for themselves. 

Now, the Charter of the United Nations is a treaty. The power 
to make or amend treaties, according to Jefferson’s manual, is limited 
and restricted to only those subjects which are usually regulated by 
treaties and which could not be otherwise regulated. 

We respectfully suggest that this atomic age in this world com- 
munity brings about. some new conditions which cannot be regulated 
by treaties that are not usually regulated by treaties, but could oth- 
erwise be regulated under a world constitution. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITED WORLD GOVERNMENT ADVOCATED 


We are told that the preatomic age charter was obsolete before it 
was ratified. That is perfectly obvious because of the fact that we 
are now facing loss of security—we have less security now than we 
did in 1945, and if that security is to be regained, it will have to be 
under a constitutional government of limited power. 

Now the objection is hawked a the people do not want it. 
They are not ready for it. May I ask are we ready for rising debt, 
confiscatory taxes, inflation? “Are we willing to Prussianize our 
youth? Are we able to survive the ultimate product of our suprem- 
acy in research and invention ? 

In fact, according to history, the people opposed giving more 
power to the Continental Congress under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, currency wasn’t worth a “continental and Congress fled in dis- 
order before a rabble army demanding its arrears in pay. Neverthe- 
less, the same generation went to ratifying conventions and ratified 
the instrument which created the Government of the United States 
of America. 

We are warned of the trend toward isolationism and it is alleged 
the public is disillusioned with one-worldism in general and with the 
United Nations in particular. 

Let us remember the public was very greatly oversold on the pow 
ers of the United Nations. We had turned to San Francisco with 
a great hope out of the bitter ashes and experiences of World War I, 
an organization would arise to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war. The people expected an egg, and were given a 
serpent. They asked for bread and were given a stone. 

The common sense of the people has” rejected the shabby system 
that never could and never will compete with a constitutional gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed. 
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Senators, if the people are disillusioned, they are disillusioned with 
the failure to break out of the vicious cycle of shifting alliances, 
power politics, and armed conflict. Why avoid the tried and tested 
security of constituted government? ‘To default this promissory 
note of charter review, to repudiate the successful experience with 
federalism, the principles of constitutionalism, will give another, per- 
haps final, twist to the descending spiral of failure, despair, and 
chaos. 

The ability of men to govern themselves is on trial. The ability 
to retain the democratic processes, to adapt them to changing condi- 
tions, is on trial. Our faith and sincerity is being tested. 

The success at Philadelphia in 1787 was found in the Connecticut 
plan, a compromise between the Virginia plan and the New Jersey 
plan. Shall we, their heirs, break faith with our heritage? Shall 
we accept defeat without an effort. Shall we be guilty of the ultimate 
failure not to have tried? Let us contemplate, deliberate, formulate, 
and give the American plana chance. Thank you. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you. Senator Humphrey, any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Humpnrey. No, I believe not, at this point. 


PROPOSAL TO CALL ATLANTIC UNION EXPLORATORY CONFERENCE 


I note you do favor in general preliminary discussion of the At- 
lantie Union proposal. Is that your position ? 

Mrs. Fenner. I favor holding an Atlantic exploratory conference. 

Senator Humrurey. I am glad you make those words explicit be- 
cause people in writing to those of us in Congress about the explora- 
tory conference or convention presume that we have already committed 
the United States to such a union. 

[ happen to be a cosponsor with Senator Kefauver of that particular 
resolution and I think it should be clear for this record and clear for 
the public in general, that all it is is an exploratory operation, to 
see whether or not there are any points, any common denominators, 
or any greater security that can be derived from such political or- 
ganizations. It is not a matter of commitment. It is a matter of 
diseussion. Is that your understanding? 

Mrs. Fenner. That is right, Senator Humphrey, and I congratu- 
late you for your cosponsorship of the resolution, and I would like 
to comment that the people are wary; they do not buy a pig in a poke. 
They will never ratify any constitution which they have not read 
and they cannot read until it is drafted. Therefore, the question of 
Atlantic Union, world union, or world federation is completely aca- 
demic and in a vacuum until a proposed draft of a constitution is 
placed before us. 

If it is a good draft, we should ratify it, if it is a bad draft, we 
should reject it, but first it must be drafted and that is why we sup- 
port the effort for a constitution drafting assembly. The matter of 
invitations, of who should be attending such an assembly is properly 
within the scope of inquiry of hearings on the Atlantic exploratory 
convention, and T do hope the hearings will be held and I can tell you 
at this point that a rather extensive study has been made by our com- 
mittee of that problem of the Atlantic exploratory convention and we 
lo hope an oceasion may arise where we can testify on that matter. 
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We do support Senate Resolution 12, the Atlantic exploratory regoly- 
tion and we urge the exploration. Thank you very much, 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mrs. Fenner. 

Mrs. Fenner. May I say just one more word: That there is a very 
strong relationship between—under the proverbs, a question stated is 
half solved, and on the world level to explore a draft of a constitution 
for Atlantic union is analogous to the New York committee’s regoly- 


tion in the legislature in Albany to set up a joint legislative committee. 


to study the problem of representation in a constitutional drafting 
assembly. 

The question is to study, the question is to explore and as long, 
yes, as we continue to study and explore we will come up with some 


answers. It is only when we fail to study and to =e and to ' 


scrutinize all aspects of problems that we get into difficulty and hear. 
ings such as these are glowing examples of the democratic process, 
Thank you. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Fenner. 

(Mrs. Fenner’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION BY FRANCIS FENNER, 
ArtTon, N. Y. 


My name is Frances Fenner. I live in Afton, N. Y. 

As author of the first draft of the statement entitled “Consent of the Governed” 
filed by the New York Citizens’ Committee for a Peoples’ World Convention 
of which I am secretary, I do associate myself with that testimony. 

However, I appear to speak for myself as an individual, and for my husband, 
Merwyn Fenner, who is cutting meat in the rural general store where he is 
employed. I speak in behalf of the 5 Fenner children who are at this hour 
engaged in the various activities of grades 2 through 12 of Afton Central School. 

In fact, gentlemen, I speak for families everywhere who share the common 
goal of live and let live, who work and play, love and pray, whose numbers con- 
stitute the brotherhood of man. I wish to speak for people, men of good will, 
whose contact with government is usually limited to the privilege of voting, the 
obligation of paying taxes, and infrequent occasions of overt conflict when 
authoritative arbitration is necessary to restore order. 

It is a privilege to appear before this duly constituted body in these public 
hearings, even as it is a privilege to claim citizenship and enjoy residence in 
the United States of America. It is the acknowledgment of these and other 
privileges that imposes the responsibility of transmitting these views with all 
the sincerity and urgency at my command. 


THREE MAJOR ISSUES 


The great debate over foreign policy, the continuing study of America’s rela- 
tionship with the rest of the world in general and the United Nations in partien- 
lar, advances on three major issues: the Bricker amendment, Atlantic Union, 
and United Nations Charter review. 

First, the Bricker amendment: it is generally agreed that domestic juris 
diction should be protected; the extent to which it is actually or potentially 
threatened, the calculation of risks to which it should be subjected, and the 
means of ameliorating such risks are subject of extensive and vigorous debate. 
A compromise, or framework for accomplishing a reasonable facsimile thereof, 
should be welcome to all parties concerned. 

Second, Atlantic Union: proposals to unite like-minded, peace-loving nations 
in a federal union have steadily gained popularity since the publication of Union 


Now nearly a generation ago. If democratic principles are consistently applied. 


such a development need not compete or conflict with the stated aims and ob 
jectives of either the United States or the United Nations. 

Third, review of the United Nations Charter: the review conference that the 
draftsmen anticipated should be held, despite the prophets of doom and gloom 
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sho fear we might “lose what we have” * * * if what we have cannot bear 
inspection, little would be lost. : ; 

The charter of the United Nations should be reviewed and revised into a con- 
gitution of strictly limited, enumerated, delegated powers, reserving all others 
to the member-nations respectively and to the people. 


RESERVED POWERS 


Protection of domestic jurisdiction may be found in the concept of reservation 
of powers. In a federal union such as the United States, the protection of 
domestic jurisdiction, loosely referred to as “States rights” is accomplished, not 
by the several State constitutions, nor by the State police or militia, nor indeed 
yy multilateral agreements or compacts between the States, but by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Alleged infringements on State jurisdiction are 
tested in the courts; if authority is not found in the Constitution, it is declared 
mnconstitutional. 

The people of the United States, in delegating certain powers to the Federal 
Government, reserved all nondelegated powers. This was implicit in the philos- 
ophy of the Constitution itself as argued by its framers who disclaimed the need 
for a Bill of Rights. But dispel all possibility of doubt, the ninth and tenth 
amendments were promptly enacted, stating: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

The critical words in these amendments are “retained” and “reserved.” They 
remind us that all powers originated in the people themselves, and they and they 
alone may properly create government, “institute new government” as affirmed by 
the Declaration of Independence. 


DELEGATION OF POWERS 


It is the very absence of a specific delegation of powers to the United Nations 
that allows its agencies, subsidiaries, personnel, and enthusiasts to range unre- 
strained throughout the whole gamut of global affairs, and relationships. The 
resulting proliferation of resolutions, declarations, covenants, pacts, protocols, 
and pronouncements distress and alarm thoughtful citizens who believe that the 
best government governs least. Regardless of motivation, these efforts violate 
the doctrine that government should do only those things that people cannot 
do better for themselves. 

But since it is clear that a body of subject matter lies beyond the domestic 
jurisdiction of nations, namely, matters of common concern, then appropriate 
powers, limited but adequate, should be granted and the agencies to administer 
such powers duly constituted. 

In the concept “duly constituted’”’ we find the implication of the constitutional 
process, the creation of constitutional government, the doctrine of consent of the 
governed. This is on wholly different ground than the atrocious anacronism of 
diplomacy. 

The charter of the United Nations is a treaty. The power to make (or amend) 
treaties, according to Jefferson’s Manual, is restricted to “only those subjects 
which are usually regulated by treaties and cannot be otherwise regulated.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 


The preatomic-age charter, we are told, was obsolete before it was ratified. 
The emergent world community makes some “unusual” demands, conditions re- 
quiring regulation which cannot be accomplished through treaties. These affairs 
can be otherwise regulated, through the constitutional processes. This is the 
practical distinction between league and government, between treaty and law, 
between confederation and federation. 

The Founding Fathers recognized this when they replaced the Articles of 
Confederation with the Constitution of the United States. James Madison 
recognized it in the debates that preceded the ratification by Virginia. It was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the citizens of New York and their neighbors 
inthe Federalist Papers. Chief Justice John Marshall analyzed it in McCullough 
¥. Maryland. Switzerland, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and many others 
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endorsed it in establishing their own federations. Advocates of Atlantic Union 
rely on it in proposing an exploratory convention. 

If we are to protect domestic jurisdiction, then we must establish supranationg) 
jurisdiction, limiting its authority to matters of common concern. The very 
concept of reservation of powers implies a converse delegation of pow 


LEGISLATION IN CONCERT 


Modification of the treaty-supremacy clause, article VI, 2, of the Constitutioy 
of the United States was opposed with the argument that it “would turn bag 
the clock” to conditions prevailing under the Articles of Confederation. It js 
difficult, if not impossible, to enact identical legislation through the several State 
legislatures. This was one of the compelling reasons that a National Legislature 
was established. 

But if legislation in concert is impractical in the 48 United States, is it reagop. 
able to expect legislation in concert from the 60 United Nations? That is pre- 
cisely the method on which treaty-law depends. Small wonder that its apologists 
beg for the tender treatment, to shield it from the impartial light gf 
reexamination. 

In the world of today, the situation requires a duly constituted world legisla. 
ture with powers to legislate for the benefit of the world community. 


READY OR NOT 


The objection is hawked about, the peonle do not want it, they are not ready 
for it. Are we ready for rising public debt, confiscatory taxation, inflation? Are 
we willing to Prussianize our youth? Are we able to survive the ultimate 
product of our supremacy in research and invention ? 

Historians tell us that the people opposed giving more power to the Con- 
tinental Congress under the Articles of Confederation. Currency wasn’t worth 
a continental. Congress fled in disorder before a rabble army demanding its 
arrears in pay. 

What change of heart inspired that same people to send delegates to con- 
ventions instructed to ratify the document that established the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States of America? 

Gaunt fingers point to indicate a trend toward isolationism, alleging that 
the public is disillusioned with one-worldism in general, the United Nations in 
particular. 

Responsible observers remind us that the public was greatly oversold on the 
powers of the United Nations at the very outset. We had turned to San 
Francisco with a great hope that out of the bitter ashes of World War II an 
organization would arise to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 

sut the diplomats who went to San Francisco can come up, according to the 
New Yorker, with the same old bunny. The péople expected an egg and were 
given a serpent; they asked for bread and were given a stone. A decade of slick 
selling has not “palmed off” on the commonsense of the people a shabby league 
system that never could and never can compete with constitutional government 
by consent of the governed. 

If the people are disillusioned, it is with the failure to break out of the vicious 
eyele of shifting alliances, power politics, and armed conflict. We ask you, 
why avoid the tried and tested security of constituted government? To default 
this promisory note of charter review, to renudiate the successful experience with 
federalism, the principles of constitutionalism, will give another, perhaps final, 
twist to the descending spiral of failure, despair, and chaos. 

The ability of men to govern themselves is on trial. The ability to retain 
the democratic processes, to adant them to changing conditions, is being judged. 
Our faith and sincerity is being tested. 


“POR A BETTER UNDERSTANDING” 


Freedoms Foundation, of Valley Forge, Pa., in 1951, awarded an honor medal 
bearing the inscriptton, “for outstanding achievement for bringing about a better 
understanding of the American way of life” to this witness for an essay advocat- 
ing a world constitution. 

Recently, another Freedoms Foundation award was made for my magazine 
article Gain With a Lateral Pass on the same theme. The press release accom 
panying the announcement stated that the award was made for the development 
ef the statement, “America has lost prestige and leadership only insofar as she 
has departed from her heritage.” 
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We respectfully submit that we may retain—or regain, as the case may be— 
position in the world by constant and consistent application of the principles 
of constitutional government that gave us birth. 

In the opinion of this witness, the occasion of charter review provides a 
gique opportunity to share our experience, with the federal system, with the 
world. 

SUCCESS IN COMPROMISE 


The success at Philadelphia was found in the Connecticut plan, a compromise 
jetween the Virginia plan and the New Jersey plan. 

Shall we, their heirs, break faith with our heritage? 

Shall we be guilty of the ultimate failure not to have tried? Shall we accept 
defeat without an effort? 


Let us contemplate, deliberate, formulate, and give the American plan a 
ehance. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Murray S. Eckell, come around. Mr. Eckell, 
weare glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF MURRAY S. ECKELL, DICKINSON COLLEGE, 
CARLISLE, PA. 


Mr. Ecxett. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
wish to express my sincerest gratitude to you for granting me the 
honor and privilege of appearing before you at this time in order 
to state my views on revision of the United Nations Charter. 

Tam a student of political sciences at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa.; and at present, I am participating in the Washington semester 
program, administered by the American University. The Washington 
semester is designed to give interested students an opportunity to 
study the government and its problems firsthand. Also included in 
this program is the writing of a thesis in the area of greatest interest 
tothe student. At present, I am in the process of writing my thesis 
on the subject of Voting in the Security Council and Its Possible 
Revision. In studying this problem, I have come to a better under- 
standing of the tremendous importance of the work of this subcom- 
mittee and of the great impact any proposals which the United States 
might make will have upon the United Nations. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN U. N. CHARTER AND UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


Comparisons have often been made between our Constitution and 
the Charter of the United Nations, and I should like to follow these 
comparisons through to what I believe will be the logical result. The 
American Constitution has survived as an instrument of government 
through many crises, including a Civil War, until that Constitution 
is the basis of the Government of the leading nation in the world 
today. Its success has been due to flexibility and capability of adapt- 
ing to new situations. 

owever, these adaptations have been through informal changes 
rather than by means of formal amendment which have occurred in 
only a few instances. Likewise, the charter, in only 10 years of exist- 
ence, has changed considerably, but also only through informal means. 
However, I do not feel that the United Nations Charter has as yet 
become well enough established and accepted to change to a degree 
similar to our own Constitution. For one thing, the International 
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Court of Justice does not have the legal authority to interpret the 
charter as does our Supreme Court when it reviews the Constitution, 
By extensive use of the veto, the Soviet Union has deprived the §. 
curity Council of its authority to enforce decisions. This legal juris. 
diction or power of enforcement is the very core of many of the prob. 
lems facing the United Nations today. Charter review was made 
possible by article 109 in order to strengthen the United Nations ang 
improve upon its weaknesses; but first, we must know what these 
weaknesses are. 


WEAKNESSES OF U.N. 


The United Nations was established with the hope that it would be 
more effective than the League of Nations. The greatest weakness 
of the League, aside from the absence of our participation, was that 
it had no power to enforce its decisions. 

Although the United Nations has more power in this direction, it 
cannot enforce its decision on the more important issues, as I have 
pointed out before, because of the veto. The problem now resolves 
itself into how can we best get to a position to bargain with the Soviet 
Union so that she will permit the wheels of progress to move forward 
through the United Nations without exercising a veto. 


VETO ON ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 


Assuming that a review conference will be held, I feel that the 
United States should strive to make the present charter a more work- 
able and effective piece of machinery. Our first step in this direction 
should be to propose that the veto be abolished on matters relating to 
the admission of new members. The charter does not stipulate 
the veto may be exercised in these matters; but through its own in- 
terpretation, the Security Council has taken the language of article 
4, paragraph 2, to mean that it may use a veto when recommending 
states for admission into the United Nations. It is clear that article 
4 leaves much to the discretion of the states already members of the 
United Nations in determining the qualifications of applicants, 

It is further evident that the Soviet Union has won the first round 
by having the Security Council permit a veto on membership ques 
tions. The second round must be won by the democratic nations under 
the leadership of the United States. We cannot hope to have the Soviet 
Union recognize our reasoning unless we in turn are sure of our posi- 
tion, which I believe we certainly are not. I refer, of course, to the 
split in the western camp over the recognition of Red China. 


SPLIT IN WESTERN CAMP OVER RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


This split has served the Communist countries well. If we expect 
to be successful in our fight against the spread of communism, we 
must be strongly unified from within. The Soviet Union cannot hope 
to buck the entire Western World by herself, provided, of course, We 
are strongly unified within. Russia’s only hope for success lies in the 
fact that the western allies are not in complete accord. If we elimi- 
nate this major split, we will be taking a-great step forward toward 
crushing the threat to world democracy which is posed by the Soviet 
nations. 
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In addition, Russia cannot ignore public opinion completely. If 
the people of Russia and her satellites, whom I believe are basically 
ce loving, see that the West is renewing sincere bids for world 
peace, they will not be completely inactive. A united stand on the 
estion of recognition of Red China would enlist more support for 
e West than all of the attempts of the Voice of America toward the 
game end. I am quite sure, and many recent developments in Russia 
yould support this view, that there is considerable unrest within the 
Soviet Union. “By pouring a little more fuel on the fire” we may be 
able to decrease the Communist threat. 
Jam fully aware, however, that one of the basic rules of diplomacy 
ig never to put oneself in a position to “lose face.” Although many 
le feel that this would be the net result if we were to recognize 
Bed China, I believe the opposite is true. Our allies would quickly 
rally around us to attempt to push for concessions on the part of Rus- 
sia with the hope of securing a lasting peace. 


ELIMINATION OF BASIC PROBLEMS THROUGH GIVE-AND-TAKE PROCEDURE 


I do not offer these suggestions as the solution to the many problems 
facing the world today, but I have attempted to show that through 
a give-and-take procedure we may be able to eliminate some of the 
basic problems which constitute the present world struggle. Although 
I have limited my remarks to the questions of membership in the 
United Nations and recognition of Red China, I feel that here would 
be an ideal staarting point toward the ultimate goal of securing world 
peace. 


HEARINGS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I wish to thank 

ou again for the honor which you have bestowed upon me today. 
it is indeed a profound lesson to a student of political science to learn 
that his Government is willing to hear the views of its citizens. Thank 

ou. 
: Senator SparKMAN. Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I just want to say to Mr. Eckell that it 
is always a pleasure to hear from a student of political science and 
any student and any citizen. I feel that if we have any obligation 
here at all, on these committees, it is to hear from people regardless 
of whether or not we agree with their point of view. There is no 
manimity or unity in points of view. We have many divergent 
attitudes in our country and those attitudes and views need to be 
expressed. 

oncerning what you have had to say about appearing before a com- 
mittee, it is a privilege to us rather than you, sir. We appreciate it 
when people will take the time to come and appear even though we may 
not always agree with the opinions and attitudes and conclusions they 
recommend. 
THESIS ON THE VETO 


When you are through with it, I would be interested in seeing your 
thesis on the subject matter of voting on the Security Council and its 
possible revision. I think a lot of thought needs to be given to this, 
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and needless to say, Members of Congress have no monopoly on wis. 
dom. In fact, I don’t know that we even have our proper share some, 
times. So if you would let us know when you are through with this, 
I, for one, would be interested. 

By the way, what is the thesis for, an M. A. ora Ph. D? 

Mr. Ecxett, It is neither, sir. It is partial fulfillment of the pro 
gram called the Washington Semester. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then this is your thesis relating to the Wash. 
ington Semester program ? 

Mr. Ecxa.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. We will look forward to getting a copy of that, 

Senator SparkMAN. When do you complete it 

Mr. Ecxe.t. I believe it will be through in the neighborhood of 
June Ist. I shall offer you the chance to read it and hope you do, sir, 
and thank you again for the opportunity to appear. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE U.N. 


Senator SparKMAN. Before you go, I have a question. You made 
some reference to the comparison between the League of Nations and 
the United Nations. Did you by any chance hear or read President 
Hoover’s testimony of yesterday ? 

Mr. Ecxett. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you note what he said regarding the dit- 
ferences and contrasts between the United Nations and the League 
of Nations? 

Mr. Ecxez. I read them; I am not completely aware of all the 
details. 

Senator Sparkman. You might be interested in looking that up. 
I thought it was a very interesting presentation. Thank you very 
much. 


NATIONS NOT REPRESENTED IN THE U. N. 


Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Chairman, as we think about revision of 
the charter, regardless of what the ultimate recommendations of the 
subcommittee may be, I think many Americans have forgotten the 
fact that there are a large number of nations which are in the non 
Communist area of the world that are not represented in the U.N. 

I have often thought that the United Nations without, for example, 
the democratic government of the Republic Germany, is not really 
a full United Nations. I happen to think that you need to embrace 
these democratic governments to give them stature. The German 
people are fighting now to keep their democracy. The roots are maybe 
not down as deep as we would like them, but I think we ought to try to 
protect that. The reason I mention that is because most of the atten 
tion in America has been centered on the admission of Red China. It 
seems to me we have let the Soviets get the psychological advantage 
of us on this matter. 

I suggested, for example, before the Commonwealth Club out in San 
Francisco that we propose the admission to the Security Council of 
Western Germany and Japan and also India, so that the new Asian 
nations, the new forces, are recognized. In other words, let the Soviets 
have 2 chance to say “no” for a while instead of us all the time. It 
seems to me we get ourselves in a position of being, of having to be, 
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defensive and resistant rather than being affirmative and progressive. 

Now I have noted what you had to say here in reference to Com- 
munist China. It has been my feeling that, as Mrs. Roosevelt ex- 

ressed it this morning, until nations really fulfill the commitments of 
the charter, they ought not to be in the U. N., namely that they should 
be peace loving and peace living. I think that Senator Sparkman 
prought out that Senator Vandenberg said they ought not only to be 

ce loving, but peace living, and that they ought to keep their inter- 
pational commitments and abide by the rules:and laws of interna- 
tional order. We ought to be drumming this into people’s minds 
throughout the world all the time, so that the U. N. becomes a re- 
gected institution and membership in it is really meaningful. 

[just add that testimony on my part. 

Mr. Ecxeti. May I clarify my statement, sir. I did not mean that 
we should advocate the admission of Red China to the United Nations. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Ecxetu. I feel that by the Western Allies being split on the 
recognition question, we are losing a chance to engage in a give and 
take program with Russia for other concessions, and what I feel is 
that by presenting a united front, we would be in a better position to 
get concessions on the part of Russia. ; 

Senator Humpnrey. I think we always have to be in a united front 
every time we talk with the Soviets and their satellites before they 
roceed to cut us to ribbons. It is very important before we have any 
big Four conference, for example, that whatever differences may exist 
letween ourselves and our allies be fully reconciled so that we go there 
asasolid force and not as little pockets of differences. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Eckell. 

Mr. Ecxeiu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. We have a telegram from Edith Wynner, of 
4 Riverside Drive, New York, who was supposed to have appeared, 
but was unable to do so because of illness. She sends a telegram and 
says she is sending her statement for inclusion in the hearing. That 
statement will be included in the hearing, subject, of course, to the 
usual limitations as to length. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER INTO A CONSTITU- 
TION OF WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


STATEMENT OF EDITH WYNNER, OF NEW YorkK 


(Former New York secretary of the Campaign for World Govern- 
ment (1937-42); former vice president of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government (1947-48); coauthor of Searchlight on 
Peace Plans: Choose Your Road to World Government, Dutton, 
1944, 1949; author of World Federal Government: Why? What? How? 
In Maximum Terms. Proposals for United Nations Charter Revision, 
published in Swedish in 1953 by Natur och Kultur, Stockholm, and in 
1954 by Fedonat Press, Afton, N. Y.) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Subcommittee on the United Na- 
tions Charter, it is by now fairly generally appreciated that in medicine the 
Problem of the right dose is of major importance. Especially with antibiotics 
sich as penicillin the necessity of a strong enough dose to combat harmful 
bacteria has been pointed out since inadequate doses merely encourage the 
stowth of a resistant and more virulent strain. 
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It is not yet appreciated, however, that in international organization the 
problem of the right dose is also of paramount importance. Inadequate rem 
dies such as alliances and leagues in the political organization of the wo 
have shown that far from immunizing mankind against the disease of 
the infection continues to spread and becomes more virulent than ever, 

In your hearings on United Nations Charter revision many have come befor 
you urging minor remedies, such as restricting the use of the veto on this o 
that or strengthening the warmaking powers of the United States. I do ng 
believe that such minor changes would justify the enormous effort of a mm 
vision conference. 

I am one of those who advocate a remedy strong enough to combat the ravages 
of our ever more strongly entrenched war system. The true nature of the dig. 
ease has been diagnosed often enough as the absence of government at the 
world level. The only adequate remedy is to create world government. Give 
the present political condition of humanity such a government should be federa] 
in structure, universal in membership, endowed with legislative, administrative 
and judicial powers broad enough to create conditions of peace together with 
enforcement authority applicable to individuals who violate world law who 
ever they are and wherever they may be. 

I have studied this problem for about two decades now and I am not afraid 
of being called an impractical visionary. At one time or another all the great 
advances achieved by the human race have been labeled both impractical ang 
visionary until they became accomplished fact. I am no more interested ing 
minor patching of the United Nations Charter than I would be in similar tinker. 
ing with our own 18th century Articles of Confederation. 

It is with the inspiration of our own successful Constitutional Convention of 
1787 that I present to your committee the following concrete proposals and 
the reasoning that has led me to them. 


POOLING OF EXTERNAL SOVEREIGNTY 


The barrier that blocked a pooling of sovereignty first in 1919 and again in 
1945 was a barrier of the mind. It was a misconception of the nature of na- 
tional sovereignty. Actually, there are two kinds. First is the authority of 


government inside its own borders. In this aspect of sovereignty all national 
governments are equal. Each of them has internal sovereignty, limited in some 
by the will of the people. Because the world is without government, each nation 
in addition to its internal sovereignty also tries to exercise a certain amount 
of international or external sovereignty. Being unequal in size and power 
nations are also unequal in the amount of external sovereignty they are able 
to muster. Obviously, Iceland, with some 140,000 people, cannot exercise the 
kind of external sovereignty assumed by the United States with some 1 
million people, or by the Soviet Union, with some 193 million. 

It is futile, then, to speak of national sovereignty without specifying just what 
kind is meant: internal autonomy or external high pressure. To some extent 
there is a tacit recognition of these two types of sovereignty in the present United 
Nations. It is to be found in the provision for equal representation of nations 
in the Assembly and double representation with veto of the Great Powers in the 
Council. 

But this typically confederate method of weighing nations by size and power 
is both inadequate and dangerous. The crucial need is for an effective division 
of the internal and external sovereignty of all nations. This would leave to 
each nation its internal sovereignty while helping all nations to pool their 
separately held fragments of international sovereignty for transfer to world fet 
eral government. Generally speaking, any problem national governments are 
unable to solve, acting separately, requires international solution and ought to 
become a responsibility of world government. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 


The acute need is for altering the United Nations into world federal gover 
ment, to be launched with broad emergency powers. These need to be exercised 
during the first 10 to 20 years of its existence to enable it to liquidate the enor 
mous unsettled human, economic, and political problems left over from the First 
and Second World Wars. These problems do not stop festering while they are 
being ignored. There is, for example, the need for subsidized resettlement of 
some 10 million refugees dumped into Germany and Austria as a result of United 
Nations agreement to the deportation of ethnic Germans from Eastern Europeaa 
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guntries. The majority of them cannot be absorbed by the German and 
jgstrian economies within the foreseeable future and as the United Nations 
gnsented to their collective expulsion, they are a first charge on a successor world 
federal government. Their numbers are constantly swollen by refugees from 
Bastern Europe whose settlement, as that of all refugees, must be made a world 
responsibility. Some 800,000 Arab refugees from Israel endanger relations be- 
tween that nation and its Arab neighbors and their resettlement must also become 
acbarge on the world government. 

But agonized millions of refugees form only a small part of the wreckage left 
wer from World War II. The divided occupation of Korea and Germany, sub- 

g half of each country to conflicting tutelage by the Soviet and Western 
Powers, could not but produce eventual conflict—in Korea a stalemated war, in 
Germany war still to come and therefore preventable. 

In these buffer areas, tension between the Great Powers is at its highest and a 
geedy equitable solution most difficult. The two halves of Korea and of Ger- 
many have received mutually hostile indoctrination. In both countries the divi- 
sion has been mainly between the agricultural and industrial parts of the 
euntry. There are nevertheless two possibilities of solution by world federal 
government. ‘The first would be to attempt to federalize the two halves of each 
country with eventual unification as the goal. If this were premature, because 
of the possibility of subversion by one side or the other, both Korea and Germany 
could be declared world federal territory. World government would then have 
toestablish in both countries a fully internationalized territorial administration 
for a 5- to 10-year period. 

Members of such a world administration should be appointed from traditionally 
neutral countries, who, independent of the Great Powers previously involved, may 
be more acceptable to extremists of both sides as impartial administrators. How 
gon the world territorial administration could proceed in each country to 
authorize preparations for the formation of a national government would depend 
on the speed with which physical and psychical reconstruction was achieved. 

Upon the election of unified Korean and German Governments, both nations 
would become members of the world federal government and would send their 
elected representatives to the world legislature. If unification proved unattain- 
able, separate parts of both countries could still join the world government. 

These divided buffer areas are not the only ones that need world territorial 
administration. The speedy liquidation of colonial status necessitates that 
colonial powers cede their holdings to the world federal government. These 
too would be administered as United Nations federal territories pending their 
organization into national units and admission as members of the world federa- 
tion. Some signal progress has been made, especially by Great Britain, in the 
peaceful attainment of independent nationhood by parts of her colonial empire. 
Nevertheless, the pressures of national consciousness, racial tension, land hunger 
and poverty, all clamoring for instant amelioration, are of such intensity and 
magnitude that a general campaign to end colonial status requires the coopera- 
tive effort of all agencies of the world federal government in education, public 
health, and agricultural and economie planning. 

Not least are the needs of the great majority of nations which have yet to 
achieve the vast transformation from a primitive agrarian economy to modern 
levels of education, health and a balanced agriculture and industry. India, 
Burma, China, Indonesia, Indochina, Africa, much of Latin America, the Arab 
nations and most of Eastern BHurope are engaged in these efforts. In varying 
degrees some are under Soviet guidance and some are assisted by American 
economic aid. Such nation-to-nation assistance is not only inadequate to the 
need but also provides fertile sources of suspicion and international tension. 
Because the need is so vast and so urgent it can be met safely and fully only 
through world government agencies. 

These are all world problems. They exist and will continue to exist irrespec- 
tive of great power tension. They originated when the world was mostly 
capitalist and would exist today even if it was all capitalist or all Communist. 
Naturally the present great power tensions aggravate them insofar as resources 
that could be used to help raise living standards are being increasingly wasted 
in stupendous armaments and armed tests of strength. 

0 World wars with their shifts of power have made all parts of the world 
acutely aware of the material advantages of nationalism and of industrialization. 
Consequently the twin drives toward national independence and industrialization 
ire everywhere intensified. But the industrial development of western nations 
was spread over several centuries and was based in its early phases on the 
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exploitation of both adult and child labor. By allotting to workers the 
pittance for their own consumption, capital was accumulated and made available 
for further industrial expansion. The still unindustrialized and underindygty. 
alized sections of the world lack the requisite accumulation of capital needed to 
transform their economies on the scale and with the speed that public p 
today demands. Such capital resources can be made available through private 
investment, through nation-to-nation loans, international assistance or by 
enforced saving. 

Russia, Eastern Europe and now China are engaged in a ruthlessly swig 
industrialization by enforced saving and enforced poverty. This system carrie 
with it all the hardships characteristic of the early phases of western industri). 
alization in addition to numerous intolerable refinements deriving from the 
determination of these governments to achieve in a few decades the level of 
heavy industry that took over a century in the West. All the agony of long 
hours, of the speed-up, of work quotas requiring high output for minimum gyp 
sistence in both industry and agriculture are features of this system. Moreover 
the hours of labor are lengthened by coercive pledges of further “voluntary” 
labor. Considerable child labor is also used through so-called voluntary labor 
brigades for after-school and vacation activity. In addition, substantial geg. 
ments of the population are completely segregated into forced labor camps where 
they are deprived of even the substandard subsistence permitted the rest of the 
population. 

Some western leaders speak of liberating these millions. But the grim ques 
tion is how? War will not liberate these people from poverty. It will only 
destroy what material progress in industrial plants has already been achieved 
by so much suffering and sacrifice. 

World government alone would make peaceful “liberation” possible. For 
through world economic assistance to the people of these nations world govern- 
ment could help ameliorate the worst rigors of their present government-e- 
forced poverty while with timely large-scale assistance it could keep this harsh 
system from spreading. 


CONTROL OF POPULATION GROWTH 


Because of its close relationship to all international problems of political 
stability, population control through artificial limitation of births must algo 
become a major concern of world government. It is all very well for scientists 
to promise future inexhaustible sources of nourishment from the sea, from test 
tubes and through trapping the sun’s energy. These promises might materializ 
and they might not. Or humanity, which is rather conservative in its food 
habits, might not take to these new sources at all. The fact remains that despite 
two world wars and innumerable minor wars, the world’s population has never 
been greater. It has already passed the 2% billion mark. In another 50 years 
it is expected to reach 3 billion. The majority of the present 2% billion sub 
sists on the borderline of starvation. They have high birth rates, high death 
rates and short life expectancy. The slightest improvement in sanitation and 
public health in these areas will dramatically lower infant mortality rates and 
increase life expectancy without correspondingly lowering the excessive birth 
rate. 

Some scientists expect an automatic lowering of the rate of population increase 
from rising living standards. This hope is based on past European experience. 
Others maintain that it is unlikely to operate in densely populated, underindut 
trialized countries where, without widespread application of birth limitation, 
economic improvements would be perpetually undermined by increasing popula 
tion growth. 

In western industrialized nations, with the exception of Sweden, research and 
education in birth limitation have been entirely due to the efforts of private 
organizations working against hostility, prejudice and legal barriers. Recently, 
in India, however, enlightened government leadership, recognizing the close col 
nection between political stability, public welfare and birth control, is doing 
what it can to encourage education in family planning. 


A MAXIMUM PROPOSAL 


The basic changes that would alter the United Nations from its present coh 
federate to federal structure can be grouped under the following headings‘ “Mem 
bership,” “Representation,” “Function,” and “Enforcement.” 
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MEMBERSHIP 


In considering changes under membership, the first requirement must be uni- 
yersality. There should be no discriminating criteria such as the magnificently 
rague and by now quite meaningless term “peace-loving.” Any people achieving 
nationhood who ratify the world constitution should be entitled to membership. 
Neither suspension nor expulsion of nations should be permitted since these are 
measures of collective punishment and would be destructive of universality. 

Universality of membership is of crucial importance if the world government 
is to be a nonmilitary federation. For only if membership is all-inclusive will 
world government be able to supervise the simultaneous demobilization and dis- 
armament of its member nations without at the same time perpetuating the 
military system at the world federal level. Anything less than a universal fed- 
eration, however huge, would be merely another sovereign federation in a world 
of other potentially hostile sovereign federations and nations. 

The world constitution must hang out the “welcome” sign to all who wish to 
ratify it. Only then will the onus for nonparticipation and for destroying the 
nonmilitary nature of the world constitution fall clearly on those refusing mem- 

rship. 

Sale ereapect of provoking the creation of another armed superfederation 
would give recalcitrants in the world community a powerful incentive to ratify 
the world constitution. 


REPRESENTATION 


The basis of representation in the world legislature is bound to be the subject 
of much bargaining and compromise in any world convention. Delegates of 
industrially advanced nations with high standards of literacy, education, public 
health, and material well-being will probably seek additional representation to 
offset the sheer bulk of numbers of the less industrialized nations. It is possible 
that compromise will require the adoption of a two-chamber congress as in the 
United States, one to provide equal representation of nations and the other, 
representation in proportion to population. Whatever the exact formula, there 
are several basic requirements that must be met for effective operation. 

It is of the utmost importance that each nation, however small, shall be 
allotted more than one delegate. One of the false assumptions of confederate 
organization is that the people of each nation think uniformly about inter- 
national problems and that this opinion is correctly reflected in the single vote 
per nation cast on any particular issue. The reality, however, is that the people 
of any one nation are no more in tidy and uniform agreement on international 
problems than they are on national issues. But while there is usually some 
organized channel for the expression of conflicting opinions on national prob- 
lems, no people in any nation can be said to have direct influence over foreign 
affairs. 

In a world legislature, however, where each nation is entitled to more than 
one yote, cast by more than one delegate, some provision will have been made 
for the expression of differences of opinion on world affairs within nations. This 
will permit delegates te vote on world affairs according to individual judgment 
and will allow differences of opinion within nations to be reflected across national 
boundaries in the votes of like-minded delegates from other nations. 

A third requirement is the popular election of delegates to the world parlia- 
ment according to a uniform system drawn up, regulated, and supervised by the 
world government. This provision would insure that the world government is 
democratic in its own structure while permitting a variety of systems among its 
member nations. By organizing and supervising world elections everywhere, 
it would also tend to encourage the gradual peaceful extension of political 
democracy within nations autocratically governed at the time of membership. 

A similar provision was incorporated in the German Constitution of 1871. It 
authorized general direct election by secret ballot of representatives to the 
Federal Reichstag irrespective of the existence or absence of a popular franchise 
within member states. American practice, on the other hand, leaves the regula- 
tion of electious to each of the 48 States. As a result, in some of them large 
sections of the population are disfranchised even in national elections by arbi- 
trary or discriminatory qualifications.’ The difficulty of eliminating State re- 


1In the 1952 presidential elections over 18 million persons were disfranchised. One 
million, because they were in the Armed forces; over 12 million, because of illiteracy, 


failure to pay poll taxes or inability to meet residence requirements—The New York Times, 
February 20, 1953. 
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strictions through later Federal legislation, as shown by American experi 


argues in favor of Federal regulation of international elections right from the 
start. 


FUNCTION 





While world government could retain something of the general framework of 
the present United Nations, federalization would completely alter the functions 
of United Nations organs. The Assembly would be granted real ] 
authority to deal with world problems and to raise its own revenues. 

Federalization would also transform the Council into a real world executive 
of individuals They could be elected by the Assembly along the lines of Swiss 
constitutional practice. Under no condition should the Council remain an exeey, 
tive of national governments. The attempts of national leaders to deal simul- 
taneously with national and world affairs will always lead to disaster. 

Individual members of the Council should be charged with the world adminis. 
trative responsibilities resulting from Assembly legislation. 

In this connection the world convention should provide for the transforma: 
tion of the United Nations specialized agencies into administrative departments 
of world government, their jurisdiction to be determined and their funds Dro 
vided by the legislative Assembly. The following agencies are among those 
whose integration under world government would be of special importance: 
Universal Postal Union, International Labor Organization, International Bank 
for Reconstrutcion and Development, International Monetary Fund, Food and 
Agricultural Organization, United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, World Health Organization, International Trade Organization, 
Also the following special agencies dealing with transport and communication: 
World Meteorological Organization, International Civil Aviation Organization, 
International Telecommunications Union, Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. The International Refugee Organization would need to be 
revived until the world’s displaced and refugee populations have been resettled, 
Among other United Nations bodies which could be incorporated as world gov- 
ernment departments would be the present Commissions on Atomic Energy, 
Population, Narcotic Drugs, and the various regional economic commissions ag 
well as the Trusteeship Council. 

A federalized Assembly and Council need to be complemented by a comprehen- 
sive system of world courts which should have original jurisdiction over all 
cases arising under the world constitution and with appellate jurisdiction over 
the highest national courts. 

Under the present United Nations system there are three courses of appeal 
from an unconstitutional decision under the charter: The veto, nonparticipation, 
and war. Both the veto and nonparticipation paralyze the United Nations 
while war undermines it completely. An effective judiciary, however, will pro 
vide a dispassionate arena for many major international conflicts that are essen- 
tially questions of constitutionality. 

A system of world courts is essential not only for the peaceful determination 
of international conflicts but also for the much greater volume of court business 
dealing with disputes between individuals and corporations of different nations. 


HEADQUARTERS 





Both League of Nations tenancy in Geneva and United Nations tenancy in 
New York indicate the importance of a separate federal district where a fed- 
eralized United Nations can be master in its own house. The atmosphere in 
Geneva was timid, petty, and provincial. The atmosphere in New York em 
phasizes the opposite danger of domination, both subtle and overt, when the 
host nation is a great power. Screening of American United Nations staff for 
loyalty to the United States, denial of egress to certain staff members and denial 
of admission to persons having business at United Nations headquarters cannot 
but destroy confidence in United Nations impartiality. It is time to learn from 
the example of the United States which created an independent federal district 
to prevent domination by any of its member states. It is far better for world 
government headquarters to build up from a primitive mudhole such as Washing 
ton was in its beginning than to be the perpetually harassed pensioner of any of 
its members. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Of all the problems involved in the creation of world federal government, 
undoubtedly the most crucial is the nature of the policing powers to be 
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toit by the peoples of the world. Yet it is on just this issue that most confusion 
js being spread. Although war is a relatively recent institution, estimated as 

a few thousand years old, it has been so much with us during this time 
that its abolition appears as inconceivable and as contrary to human nature 
gs did that of dueling only a few generations ago. 

And so there is great danger that this all-too-familiar vice may be smuggled 
into the new structure of world government disguised under the new label of 
qllective security with mankind merely exchanging new wars for old. 

Collective security means the suppression of entire nations. It involves 
pot only the collective indictment of entire peoples but their mass destruction 
and indiscriminate slaughter as well. There is no arrest, no impartial judge, 
no trial, no representation by counsel, no safeguarding of the rights of the 
accused, no protection for the law abiding. Who is annihilated and who sur- 
yives is purely fortuitous and has no relation to guilt, presumed or established. 

But in contrast to the calamities of collective security as practiced by 
alliances and confederations we find that the decisive characteristic of gov- 
ernment is not the power to make war, as so many suppose, but the power to 
enforce its laws upon individuals within its jurisdiction. No combination 
short of a government has such power. Alliances, leagues, and confederations 
all fall short of this basic authority of government although they may be en- 
dowed with grandiose war-waging attributes while denied this one effective 
power that even the tiniest villaze possesses, 

Credit for the effective solution of the enforcement problem really belongs 
to local government. Its disarmament of the individual made effective law 
enforcement possible. And to the extent that increasingly larger units of 
Government—State, National and Federal—have been successful in law en- 
forcement, they have followed local government in dealing with the individual 
citizens as the object of law, of administration and of policing. 

Students of government find that enforcement is most effective when applied 
to the smallest possible member unit of the political community. That smallest 
possible unit is the individual. Conversely, it is easily demonstrated that the 
efficiency of law enforcement diminishes as the size of the unit on which it must 
operate increases. In this category of diminishing efficiency belong all efforts 
throughout history at collective punishment, ranging from riot to massacre 
and rising to the very pinnacle of inefficiency in warfare. 

Under good government it is a basic tenet that the welfare of the group de- 
pends on the protection and safeguarding of the rights of the individual. Be- 
fore the individual can be deprived of his basic freedom, there must be a strong 
suspicion of unlawful conduct to warrant his arrest or indictment and a care- 
ful sifting of evidence before an impartial court. Guilt is based on individual 
and provable misconduct prohibited by existing law at the time of its 
perpetration. 


COLLECTIVE GUILT 


The opposite of this tenet is the belief in collective guilt and the practice of 
collective punishment. War is its greatest and most destructive example. 
But there are many gradations of this practice other than war. Perhaps the 
oldest continuous example of the presumption of collective guilt and the 
application of collective punishment lies in the field of religion as expressed in 
thousands of years of antisemitism. 

Other examples of collective punishment inspired by religious fanaticism may 
be found in the dreary catalog of religious wars and persecutions waged by 
Catholic against Protestant, Protestant against Catholic, Anglican against 
Catholic and nonconformist sects, Russian Orthodox against nonorthodox 
sects and the recent Hindu-Moslem massacres in India. These by no means 
exhaust the list. Not unworthy of mention in this category of religious wars 
and persecutions is the mutually deadly intolerance of Communist and anti- 
Communist which takes on all the irrationality of religious fanaticism. 

Throughout World War II the world witnessed a veritable orgy of collective 
punishment leading to numerous wars within the Great War. Nazi racial 
theories which consigned all Jews to extermination, included Europe’s gypsy 
population in this sentence of annihilation. All non-Germanic peoples, al- 
though permitted to live, were to be kept in an inferior status of drudgery, 
particularly all Slavs. 

The ending of war did not stop the theory and practice of collective punish- 
ment. The victorious United Nations consented to the retaliatory deporta- 
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tion from Eastern Europe of some 10 million ethnic Germans, many of 
had lived in these areas for centuries. The Soviet Government deported jj, 
entire Volga German population, accused of disloyalty during the war, 
meted out wholesale punishment in the northern Caucasus and in the Ukraine 
on similar grounds. 

With the extension of the Soviet system, Marxist theories of collective gui 
also gained wider application. Here the taint of collective guilt attached » 
certain classes of the population, such as the aristocracy, the middle 
and the more affluent peasantry. Their collective punishment involved expro- 
priation, deportation, and forced labor. 

















COLLECTIVE SECURITY 






While policing applied to individuals helps raise standards of well-being 
within the community, war subverts civilized standards not only in ¢op. 
munities directly ravaged by its indiscriminate violence but also in communities 
whose human and natural resources are wasted in its prosecution. 

It is generally accepted that the creation of an efficient police system that 
is an asset and not a menace to the community is contingent on the establish. 
ment of government. But it is not yet generally recognized that the formation 
of an efficient world police system, competent to promote order and well 
in the world community, is contingent on the creation of world government, 


POLICING UNDER WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Policing in a world federation will depend on the nature and extent of the 
powers transferred to world federal government. World federal enforcement 
should be a coercion of law operating on individuals whoever they are and 
wherever they may be. Such police power will vary according to the authority 
transferred to world government but should consist primarily of highly spe 
cialized enforcement agents of civilian character. As in many American Fed- 
eral agencies, some world government enforcement agents will also perform 
creative service in addition to policing. 

With world federal law operating directly on individuals it is essential to 
safeguard individual rights from violation by world government. A mere 
enumeration of these rights with provision for appeal to the courts in case of 
violation may not be enough because of the wide disparity in political, social, 
and economic conditions throughout the world. The right of court appeal, 
while a fundamental protection, usually entails time and great expense. The 
additional protection of a world federal attorney of justice, adapted from 
Swedish practice, is suggested. This officer would serve not as a prosecutor 
for world government but exclusively as a defender of the people against vice 
lations of their rights and liberties by government. He should have the power 
to receive complaints, to investigate alleged violations, to institute court action 
on behalf of individuals and to recommend changes in the laws and improve 
ments in the administration of justice. Essentially his office would be a 
full-time agency for the protection of human rights from the encroachments 
of government at all levels. 

Before a contract can be enforced, it must be negotiated, approved and signed 
by all the parties that are to be bound under it. World federal enforcement 
requires the negotiation of a world constitution which will enumerate the extent 
and nature of the authority to be transferred to world government. That consti- 
tution must be ratified by the people of the several nations who are to be bound 
by its provisions. 

Once the constitution is ratified the government of the world federation must 
be organized. This includes election of delegates to the world congress, the 
selection of members of the world executive, of the world judiciary and the 
organization of the various federal departments. It is only after the world 
federal government has been organized that the process of world legislation 
authorized by the world constitution can begin. 

As soon as the world congress has begun to legislate, a true code of world law 
will be developed, quite different from the present jumble of international law 
which has grown up by custom, treaty, international agreement, threats, and wat. 

Among the major powers transferred to world government should be control 
of atomic energy, international waterways, administration of colonial territories, 
enforcement of disarmament and taxation to raise essential revenue. 

If at first the world government applies its taxing power to corporations e& 
gaged in international commerce, the world treasury department will have 
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pave a staff of experts to investigate violations of world tax laws. Tax evaders 
pe indicted and tried in world courts. Those indicted would be the re- 
nsible officers of such corporations. The population of the nations in which 
guch corporations happened to be located would be completely unaffected by the 
ctment, trial, and sentencing of such offenders. 

Given control of the major international waterways, world government would 
have to organize a world waterways patrol which in many ways would be similar 
to the United States Coast Guard. Such a patrol would enforce the impartial, 
aceable use of the Suez and Panama Canals, the Dardanelles, the Danube, the 
Baltic, the Mediterranean and other waterways which have long been objects 
of international dispute. 

With the transfer of colonial territories to world government, almost every 
federal department would be involved to aid in their development of national 
self-government. Thus, the world department of education would help extend 
literacy and develop institutions of higher technical and professional education. 
The world department of agriculture would help improve and diversify agricul- 
tural production. The world health department would develop sanitation, eradi- 
cate communicable diseases and help establish a local autonomous health service. 
The world development department would assist in a survey of local resources 
and in the planning of industrialization. 

Planning and enforcement of world disarmament would also involve prac- 
tically every department of world government. The world treasury would have 
to estimate the effect of disarmament on each national economy. The world 
labor department would have to be ready with figures on the short and long-term 
employment effect of disarmament and demobilization. The world development 
department would have to be ready with plans for world economic projects suf- 
ficient to occupy those who might face unemployment as a result of the universal 
abolition of the war system. 

World disarmament will be the world government’s major task. It will not 
bea simple matter of counting atomic bombs, bombers, submarines, battleships, 
and supervising their scrapping and the demobilization of soldiers. This would 
be merely the final operation in the disarmament process. 

At present vested interest in the continuation of the war system is nearly 
universal, affecting both capital and labor. If war is really to be abolished these 
vested interests, which tremble over every rumor of peace, will have to be ap- 
peased by planned mitigation of some of the immediate economic effects of such 
afundamental change. With genuine disarmament, the people of the world will 
be able to afford such appeasement. 

The current annual requirement of war—past, present, and future—in the 
principal national budgets account for half to three-fourths of their expenditure. 
The elimination of these stupendous sums without immediate provision for the 
peaceful employment of the labor and industries dependent directly and indi- 
rectly on such huge spending would engulf the entire world in a devastating 
economic crisis. This would occur at the very time that millions of men and 
women, whom the armed forces have withdrawn from the labor market, would 
be demoralized and also seeking productive work. 

To prevent such upheavals careful economic plans must be made to cushion the 
effects of the great change. World government must learn to what extent na- 
tional economies are able, unaided, to absorb the economic effects of disarmament. 
And to the extent that national planning is insufficient, world government must 
be ready to provide supplementary assistance. 

There will be numerous subsidiary problems stemming from disarmament. 
For example, the vast quantities of scrap metal resulting from it ought to be- 
come world government property. This scrap will be a precious resource in 
which all steel-producing nations will have a vital interest. World government 
should have the power to assure an internationally equitable allocation of scrap 
among all steel producers. Equitable access to oil, rubber, tin, and other vital 
raw materials is equally involved. National governments will no longer have the 
armed power to acquire or to monopolize such resources and therefore world 
government must assure equitable access to all legitimate users. 

Throughout the disarmament process all economic, political, and human factors 
must be under constant scrutiny and such observation should continue in the 
post-disarmament period until mankind is thoroughly conditioned to a warless 
existence. 

The enforcement of disarmament conceived in these terms will be the primary 
responsibility of experts in employment, finance, statistics, industry, minerals, 
ete. Once disarmament, planned and supervised in this fashion is underway, 
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it is unlikely that raw materials or labor could be diverted in substantia] 
tities for secret rearmament without speedy detection. Those caught in such 
activity will be indicted, tried, and sentenced in world courts. 

Granted general authority under the world constitution to carry out universa} 
disarmament, the world congress will have the power to pass the laws essen; 
to the performance of its duty. Once such laws are passed, they will be bin 
on the people of all ratifying nations. Individual violators, irrespective af 
nationality, office, or position, will be liable to court prosecution for any Violation 
of such laws. 

World federal government is essential to perform that part of the world’s 
work which national governments are incapable of doing separately or in alliang 
or even in confederation. Universal enforceable disarmament is such an under. 
taking, often attempted, but never achieved without the prior establishment of 
government. 

As is increasingly true of modern governments—national, state, and local— 
world government will also combine service and policing functions. It is mogt 
unlikely that the world federation will be carrying coals to Newcastle. Its fune 
tion will be to help channel Newcastle coal where it is most needed. 

Thus, for example, the United States, relieved of its enormous armament 
budget, should be able, unassisted, to teach its 3 million aduit illiterates to read, 
But world government assistance may be essential to raise literacy standards jn 
India, China, and Africa. Similarly, in sanitation, public health, conservation, 
land reform, and industrialization, countries such as the United States will be 
able to spend more of the national wealth on improving an already favorable 
situation. But for countries with low or nonexistent standards of general well. 
being world government will provide the impartial channel for the promotion of 
general progress. 

World federal government, as far as the people of the United States and of 
other federations would be concerned, will make but few alterations in the 
existing distribution of governmental power. Local government would continue 
to direct traffic, put out fires, collect the garbage, and get the children to school, 
The State flags would continue to fly from the State capitols and the individual 
from birth to death would continue to be governed by State law. The Stars and 
Stripes would continue to fly as the symbol of Union while the Federal Govern 
ment would legislate, administer, and adjudicate national and interstate problems, 

But as once the people of the separate states transferred to the Federal 
Government authority over interstate and national problems with which they 
were not really able to deal, the people of the United States and of other nations 
will be transferring power over international and world problems to a world 
federal government. If that government is established on the principle of a 
“coercion of law,” the peoples of the world can expect to be liberated at last 
from “the scourge of war” and its accompanying evils. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


In conclusion I wish to stress the importance of popular participation in 
charter revision, not merely through the valuable hearings organized by your 
committee, but through the popular election of the American delegation to the 
Charter Revision Conference itself. I hope also that your committee will re 
guest the President to invite all other nations to send elected delegates too. 

When a real transfer of authority to a higher level of organization takes place 
it happens because the rank and file have decided that reorganization is essential 
to their well-being and have appointed special representatives responsible to 
the membership to design the new framework. 

Since the creation of world federal government is a self-preserving need of the 
people within each nation, it is for them to authorize it and to elect representa 
tives who will obey their mandate. And it is likewise for the people themselves 
rather than for their national governments to vote on the resulting constitution 

Such popular participation would achieve a peaceful sharing and pooling of 
power on a world scale. It would bring democratic control for the first time into 
the conduct of international affairs and would be the greatest extension of 
democracy ever attained since it would affect all mankind. 

Due to the increasing popular conviction that national governments are 0 
longer competent to deal with world problems by the archaic nation-to-nation 
diplomatic-treaty method, a number of national constitutions already contain 
provisions authorizing a transfer of sovereignty to international institutions 
Since the constitutional aspect of American participation in world federal 
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yernment is subject to conflicting interpretation, it would be all the more 
important to have that thorough public discussion of the issues involved which 
popular election of the American delegation would assure. 

[| hope that your committee, inspired by the creative statemanship of the 
grafters of our own Federal Constitution who decided in order “to give the new 
gystem its proper energy * * * to have it ratified by the authority of the people 
and not merely by that of the legislature * * *” will be moved to break with 
the autocratic practices of the past and to recommend that the American people 
shall take a direct part in redesigning the structure of the United Nations. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON DUMBARTON OAKS 
By Edith Wynner 


Dumbarton Oaks offers the form of international government 
without the reality—Its assembly cannot legislate, its court is a 
shadow, and its council of great powers can act only against the 
weak—It is limited to enforcement of peace by means of war. 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals for world organization are ostensibly offered as 
a basis of discussion. We had better take this statement at its face value, 
despite a noisy claque that wants the plan swallowed as is and seeks to dis- 
credit those who make basic criticisms of it. As it stands, the United Nations 
plan endows a handful of governments with a stranglehold on world affairs. 
Unless, by discussion, we can force vital changes, we may as well recognize that 
another generation is marking time in the death house of world war. 

I propose to examine these tentative suggestions of the four major powers in 
terms of recognizable political principles that can be checked as to performance, 
dependability, adaptability, and endurance. My examination will follow the 
three basic features of international organizations: (1) membership; (2) struc- 
ture: (3) methods of enforcement. I am assuming that the criteria for these 
features should be: universality of membership; federalized structure; enforce- 
ment operating on guilty individuals instead of entire nations, 


MEMBERSHIP 


The plan provides that membership should be open to all peace-loving states. 
However, the definition of what constitutes a peave-loving nation is still being 
studied and is the subject of negotiation. Membership is also affected by the 
fact that nations may be suspended as well as expelled from the organization 
asa means of enforcement. This will tend to keep the membership in a state 
of flux. 

Membership in an international organization can be worked out in three ways: 
Universal, regional, or ideological. The United Nations plan is potentially 
universal but actually ideological. The criterion peace-loving indicates ideology 
of some kind. It is one of those magnificently hazy terms that defies definition 
and application. 

Consider, for example, the checkered past of two members of the United 
Nations who at this moment presumably qualify as peace-loving and are thus 
entitled to be automatic charter members of this new league: 

Poland 


1920—Invades Soviet Russia with Allied blessing; seizes Vilna from Lithuania. 


1988—Joins Nazi Germany in aggression against Czechoslovakia and seizes 
Teschen. 


1989—Attacked by Nazi Germany, becomes a victim of aggression; now peace- 
loving. 
Soviet Russia 


1920—Invaded by Polish and other Allied Forces. 
ecupies half of Poland in concert with Nazi Germany; attacks Finland; 
expelled by the League of Nations as an aggressor. 
ene Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia and makes them part of Soviet 
nion. 


1941—Attacked by Nazi Germany, becomes a victim of aggression; now peace- 
loving. 
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Or take the case of Finland which will not be a charter member of the Uniteg 
Nations organization. 


Finland 


1939—Attacked by Soviet Russia, becomes a victim of aggression. 
1941—Becomes cobelligerent of Nazi Germany; attacks Russia to recover 
territory and more if possible; becomes an enemy of the United Nations 
Just where Italy fits in will be an interesting problem : 


Italy 


1935—Invades Ethiopia ; leaves League of Nations. 

1940—Joins Nazi Germany in war on France and Great Britain. 

1943—Unconditional surrender to United Nations; declares war on Germany; 
becomes cobelligerent of United Nations. 

1944—-Granted full diplomatic status by United Nations. 


Italy may soon be awarded the appellation “‘peave-loving” and get in on the 
ground floor of the United Nations, 

Membership standards are further complicated by the fact that those few na. 
tions which are so peace-loving that they managed to hang on to their precarious 
neutrality despite all pressure have disgraced themselves in the eyes of the United 
Nations and are told they are not entitled to sit at the peace table. 

An indefinite membership requirement is a way of keeping out anybody the 
“ins” don’t like. It may be an unnecessary device. It might be simpler to hang 
out the welcome sign to all who want to join. From the shape of the thing now, 
the international police force would not be needed to keep the crowds in line. 










STRUCTURE 


There are three political methods whereby sovereign nations can unite yol- 
untarily and still retain their national character and institutions. These are 
by alliance, confederation or federation. Dumbarton Oaks proposes a confed- 
eration. 

A true confederation will always have the outline but not the reality of 
legislative, executive and judicial machinery of government. In the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan the shape is there but the body is missing. The confederation 
possesses form, which an alliance lacks, but when you try to touch it, you find 
it is done with mirrors. Here is the know-how behind this feat in international 
political magic: 

Legislative.—To legislate is to make, alter and repeal laws. A confederation 
receives no such authority. But to create the illusion of such authority, the 
United Nations will have an Assembly in which each member nation will have 
one vote. However, in checking the action words that connote the things the 
Assembly can do, no legislative power is revealed. In the section describing 
the functions and powers of the assembly we find.the following action phrases: 
“To consider” general principles, “to discuss,” “to initiate studies,” “to call 
upon members (nations) to make recommendations,” “to apportion expenses,” 
“to apply measures.” 

These functions and powers of the United Nations Assembly, the supposed 
equivalent of a legislature, may be summarized in two words: to talk, 

The new plan is supposed to be based on “sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states.” But this guiding principle is circumvented by a typical device: 
Double representation in the so-called executive branch of the confederation is 
bestowed on some nations. Eleven nations are to be so privileged but even this 
privilege is not shared equally because the 5 big powers (United States, United 
Kingdom, U. 8S. S. R., China, France) are to have permanent representation 
while 6, elected by the Assembly, will have rotating membership. And the 
“sovereign equality” come-on loses even its eye-appeal in the probability that 
the permanent members will assume exclusive right to an unlimited veto. 

The Assembly also acquires the difficult task of coordinating a conglomeration 
of specialized international economic, social and other agencies such as the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, the International Labor Organization, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, and others yet to be established. In 
recent months one international conference has followed another in dizzy se 
quence—food, labor, banking, oil, security, air, ete. All this activity, however, 
does not produce any international legislation. The net results are usually 
voluminous reports encrusted with polite oratory. This is the procedure: 

As a rule each national government appoints a diplomatic delegate who is 
accompanied by experts and technical advisers. The diplomatic delegate carries 
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on the polite conversation, poses for the pictures, attends the dinners and signs 
the reports. Meantime, the experts and technical advisers have been assessing 
the demands and expectations of powerful economic groups within the nation 
gn the subject at hand and pass the diplomatic delegate a bill of particulars 
jabeled the national interest. Then follows jockeying for position, horse-trading 
and strong-arm stuff if necessary. It’s much like the late hours and laryngitis 
that go into an important piece of legislation in the United States Congress. 

But the difference between federal legislation within the limits of delegated 
guthority as the United States and nine other huge regional federations know 
i and confederate gab-sessions is this: After a congress, parliament or soviet 
has struggled through to the final vote, a concrete series of executive and ad- 
ministrative activities have been released ; when a confederate conference winds 
up its sitting, its recommendations go to seventy-odd national departments of 
foreign affairs where they are buried or submitted to ratification under each 
nation’s constitutional processes. 

When a confederate conference report is presented to a national legislature, 
the fight to murder what is half dead really begins. All the lesser fry within 
the nation whose interests did not get attention in the rarified diplomatic atmos- 
phere of the international conference descend on the capital to register their 
grief and mortification. This protracted agony multiplied 70 times is all that 
can come out of the conferences the United Nations plan would sponsor. 

Judicial—The Dumbarton Oaks plan leaves open the establishment of an In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Either the old Permanent Court of International 
Justice will be retained as organized alongside the League of Nations, or its 
organization and jurisdiction will be modified. 

However, the changes will not alter materially its present jurisdiction, which 
is limited entirely to “justiciable” disputes. These cover relatively minor dis- 
agreements over interpretation of treaties and other international agreements. 

The “pacific settlement of disputes” that are not “justiciable” is retained by 
the Security Council with the Great Powers in charge. These are the disputes 
of major political, territorial and economic importance. They are the very dis- 
putes in which the Great Powers are most likely to have a selfish interest and 
the least likely to maintain an impartial attitude. 

Moreover, neither the Court nor the Security Council can act in situations or 
disputes “arising out of matters which by international law are solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the state concerned.” 

The “international law” which sets this ceiling is, of course, neither inter- 
national nor law. It grew up without any sanction other than the ability of 
each nation to get away with imposing on others its conception of its own inter- 
national sovereignty. Whatever a nation got away with for a few years then 
became a precedent, until another nation was ready and able to upset it by 
force. The true nature of international law today is best revealed by the fact 
that in order to live under it one has to be a prisoner of war. 

Erecutive—The Security Council of the great powers is the main show of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan. Everything else, as is usual in this kind of setup, is 
there to keep the suckers happy. The Security Council is supposed to be the 
executive of the United Nations but it is also chief prosecutor, chief justice 
and executioner. It is to be the medium through which the Big Three maintains 
the peace settlement. 

The action words describing its functions run as follows: 

(1) Semi-judicial: to “investigate” any dispute; to “call upon” the nations 
to settle their dispute; to “recommend” measures to restore peace. 

(2) Disciplinary: to “determine” diplomatic, economic and other nonmilitary 
measures to be “applied by member nations.” 

(8) Military: to “call” into military action national armed forces earmarked 
for its use, including national air-force contingents “made available by member 
nations and applied by their own action.” 

Once again it is up to the Security Council to prescribe what is to be done, 
but application will still depend on the mood, convenience and attitude of each 
Separate national government. In working out its prescription for military 
punishment, the Security Council will have the advice and assistance of a Mili- 
lary Staff Committee composed of the chiefs of staff of the five permanent mem- 
ber nations of the Security Council. Not their say-so, however, but considerations 
of the national interest in any given case will determine action or inaction. 

There is little doubt that each of the Great Powers will have a permanent 
veto in the Council. They are thus both in theory and in practice above the 
law which they lay down and try to apply to the lesser fry. If they are not in 
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full agreement, action is deadlocked. Attempts to coerce each other would result 
in a general war which is what they are supposed to avert at all costs. 

It is held that leaving decisions to the Great Powers will overcome the 
tence which the League of Nations displayed in the face of aggression, The 
great powers, it is argued, were held back from forthright action to 
the peace by the timidity of small and middle-sized nations. However, the 
record shows that in every case of aggression (Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
slovakia): the great powers failed to act because they did not consider 
immediate interests directly menaced or because they were unwilling to force 
a showdown at that point. 

The great powers may succeed, each in its own sphere of interest, in d 
ing minor wars among their respective satellite nations. But this will not 
prevent world wars caused by economic, territorial and political conflicts among 
the great powers themselves. 

It is extremely doubtful that the smaller nations will willingly accept this 
double standard. Having to live more or less by their wits, they long ago 
stopped believing in fairy tales. They know that morality and immorality 
applied to nations make good sound-effects in wartime, but that nations gg 
political institutions are just mechanisms that respond to pressures of conflicting 
interests generated within them. 

Limited in its dealings entirely to national governments, the confederation 
cannot provide an effective international channel for these conflicts of interest 
within nations which long ago overflowed national boundaries to work hayoe 
in an ungoverned world. The confederation is limited to running internationa} 
affairs in the atmosphere of an old-time prayer-meeting with saints and sinners, 
hell-fire and brimstone, and the fatherly attitude of: “This hurts me more than 
it does you.” 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LOCAL AND INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


In the Local Community 


1. A policeman operates within a community of unarmed individuals. 

2. A policeman, seeing a brawl between two men, does not go up to them, de 
termine which was in the right, and then help beat up the man he considers in the 
wrong. His function is: 

(a) to restrain violence on the part of both men. 

(b) to bring them before a judge who tries to determine the rights of the 
matter. 

(c) to see that the judge’s decision is carried out. 

8. A policeman operates within the framework of a clearly stated, up-to-date 
criminal code that has the legislative sanction of the community. He does not 
need intuition to recognize unlawful acts because his instructions and mandate 
are clear and to the point. Should he abuse the authority vested in him, he is 
subject to discipline and court censure. 


In the International Confederation 


1. The confederation operates within a community of powerfully armed po 
litical units—the nations. 

2. When violence breaks out among them, the confederation is unable to re 
strain the violent. It can only take sides and help destroy the nation it decides 
is in the wrong. 

3. The confederation operates without proper legislative sanction since it has 
no legislature. The confederation is incapable of arresting an entire nation, 
bringing it to court for impartial trial and carrying out the sentence. The com 
federation must act as police, judge and executioner and punish the entire 
national population on the spot. The confederation cannot be restrained from 
abusing its authority and cannot be punished for such abuse. 


ENFORCEMENT 


This problem is closely connected with structure. In confederations it is the 
principal object and chief stumbling block. The stated objective of the Dum 
barton Oaks plan is “to maintain international peace and security including 
prevention and suppression of aggression.” ‘This responsibility is specifically 
assumed by the five permanent members of the Security Council. They—mear 
ing their elected spokesmen or their dictators—must agree on what is to be pre 
vented and who is to be suppressed. 
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In the United States, despite a gathering campaign of elaborate casuistry, this 
provision will involve taking the right to declare war from Congress and trans- 
ferring it to the President. That this can be done without amending the Con- 
stitution seems doubtful. Supporters of the proposal argue that the President 
would not be committing the whole armed might of the United States but only 
the quota earmarked for mobilization by the Security Council. The argument is 
thin; it is extremely unlikely that this national contingent would not draw the 
rest of the country’s military might after it. 

It is also worth stopping to note that, at the tail end of 1944, with most of 
the world in the grip of war, not even the Big Four are agreed on all the 

rs. The very plan produced at Dumbarton Oaks could not be discussed 
by the Big Four sitting together, but only by three with the fourth sidling in 
after the third walked out. The excuse given for this remarkable situation was 
that all four could not consider together a plan for world peace supposedly 
divorced from the current war, because all four were not presently at war with 
the same parties. 

If this tragi-comic situation is possible in 1944, why should anyone expect 
ynanimous agreement to put down some aggression in 1950? 

There is another basic weakness here. Suppose Germany, Japan and Italy 
are divested of all their conquests and these are returned to previous owner- 
ship or pocketed by the Big Five. But suppose Soviet Russia at the same time 
is allowed to retain her share of aggressions, perpetrated during her partnership 
with Germany, in Poland, the Baltic nations and Finland. The so-called moral 
basis of Great Power policing would be undermined. Advocates of putting 
down the aggressor at whatever cost cannot work both sides of the street. They 
cannot demand unconditional surrender from some aggressors and assign the 
role of constable to others. The logic of their position would demand advocacy 
of a policing war against the Soviet Union to make her disgorge territory seized 
as judge in her own case. 

People are constantly being taken in by the cops-and-robbers argument. In 
this simple-minded analogy, nations are compared with individuals who are 
either law-abiding citizens or felons. Elaborate comparisons are made between 
the policeman who restrains the individual felon and the community of nations 
which is to restrain the law-breaking nation. The comparison sounds so plausible 
that another generation of world war victims is succumbing to its false attrac- 
tion. 

To be effective, enforcement must operate on the smallest possible unit. The 
eficacy of law enforcement diminishes as the size of the unit on which it must 
operate increases. The smallest unit is the individual. 

Enforcement by the confederation is unattainable; it menaces the entire com- 
munity because it is limited in its dealings to the largest existing political 
wnits—the nations. It is thus carefully barricaded against dealing with ag- 
gression at its weakest stage—when it is still a conspiracy of a handful of indi- 
viduals and could be squashed as a matter of routine law enforcement. 

For instance, the League of Nations could not, nor can the United Nations 
under the Dumbarton Oaks plan, concern itself with the persecution and exile 
of several hundreds of thousands of persons dispossessed by national legislation. 
In theory, this sort of thing remains within national jurisdiction. There can 
be expressions of moral indignation, horror and other sympathetic noises, but 
ii remains a national matter until the national government, bored with domestic 
sadism, turns its attention to external adventures. That is the point at which 
the confederates are supposed suddenly to leap to the colors and crush the ag- 
gressor. 

The plan evolved at Dumbarton Oaks is the barrel draped around the naked 
wartime alliance of the Great Powers. It cannot legislate on grave worldwide 
economic, territorial, political and social problems. It therefore cannot function 
as a safety valve for these pressures. It has nothing to adminiser because the 
national governments retain all jurisdiction whether the matter is within na- 
tional competence or not. It cannot enforce anything because it has nothing 
to enforce but peace and it can attempt to enforce that only by means of war, 
and after wholesale riot and arson are well under way. 


PRUNING THE OAKS 


As a postscript to my analysis of the Dumbarton Oaks tentative proposals 


for international organization published last month, I propose the following con- 
structive suggestions: 
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REPRESENTATION 


1. Each nation ought to have several delegates who are to be permitteg to 
vote according to individual judgment in order to allow differences of Opinion 
within nations on world affairs to be joined across national boundaries wig, 
the like-minded of other nations. 

2. Delegates ought to be popularly elected by a uniform system drawn up 
regulated and supervised by the United Nations. f 

3. Membership should be thrown open to all peoples without any confusing 
qualifying labels such as the current meaningless “peace-loving.” 


FUNCTION 


1. The Assembly should be empowered to exercise real legislative, not merely 
talking authority. It should be given specific but limited power to make laws on 
all world affairs about which under the Dumbarton Oaks plan it is allowed to 
talk. 

2. It should be given authority to raise its own revenues from sources untapped 
by national governments, such as international postage; licensing of inter. 
national air, sea, and rail transport; cable and radio communications. 

3. The Council should be a real executive body of individuals elected by the 
Assembly and not an executive of national governments trying to straddle the 
double job of national affairs and world affairs. The Council should carry out 
the world administrative responsibilities resulting from the legislative activity 
of the Assembly. 

4. The Permanent Court of International Justice would thus acquire origina\ 
jurisdiction over all disputes under world law whether between nations or in- 
dividuals and ought also to have appellate jurisdiction over the highest national 
courts. 


ENFORCEMENT 


1. The Council should have authority to provide enforcement by legal process, 
operating on individuals, of all laws and regulations passed by the Assembly. 
Enforcement operating on individuals can be carried out by a small body of 
trained enforcement and prevention agents. This type of enforcement will enable 
the United Nations to bypass national governments and to seek out in every case 
of infringement of world law the guilty individual, firm or corporation. 

2. Police power must apply equally to all and must function with legislative 
sanction and under judicial restraint. Without these safeguards it is erratic, 
arbitrary and tyrannical. 

3. The popular cry for the trial and punishment of war criminals indicates 
a glimmer of recognition of the fact that individuals do have a part in the world- 
wide breakdowns that explode into war. The United Nations would be strangled 
in the same straitjacket as the League of Nations if deprived of the right to 
indict, try, and restrain individual violators of world law. 

The prospects of a creative peace are being destroyed by two partisan groups 
who blindly praise or blindly condemn Dumbarton Oaks. We can recognize the 
merits of an international organization, but lay down a foundation of cement 
instead of shifting sand. 


[Reprinted from Common Sense, December 1944 and February 1945] 


The Yalta Conference (February 1945) decisions on voting procedure have 
in no way invalidated any of the conclusions of this analysis of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. The plan represents the thinking of three national leaders 
whose prime concern is and always will be the national interest of their own 
countries. The proposals would legalize and institutionalize their war-time, 
self-appointed dictatorship, authorizing them, as a sort of avocation to cast a 
preoccupied eye on world affairs any time they think things are getting slightly 
out of hand. 

For their own protection against the erratic dictatorship of three self-appointed 
Great Powers, the smaller nations would more than likely support a consid- 
erable degree of federalization of the proposed United Nations Organization. 
Their position must be strengthened by popular pressure toward this end. Fed- 
eralization would protect the right of all peoples to sovereignty over national 
affairs while assuring that sovereignty over world affairs is pooled by all peo- 
ples and governments and transferred to a new level of world government ip- 
stead of, as now proposed, to three or five national leaders. 
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Mr. ANprEws. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Senator SparKMAN, All right, Doctor. 

Mr. Anprews. There were a number of questions which I hoped 
the committee would be lured into asking me, but they were not lured 
worth a cent. 

Senator SparKMAN. Doctor, I might say in defense of the committee 
that we are lured by other committee meetings and other points; I 
am due somewhere else now and am already five minutes late. I could 
ask you many questions with profit. 

Mr. Anprews. No, I wanted just to ask if I might supplement the 
two little memoranda that I have put in by a sort of a letter to the 
committee with copies for each member, raising those points. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, Doctor, we will be glad to have it, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. The committee will now stand adjourned until 
10 o'clock, Monday morning, April 25, at which time it will meet in 
room G—16 in the Capitol. That is the committee room of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; it is on the third floor of 
the Capitol. 

(Whereupon at 3:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 
a,m., Monday, April 25, 1955). 
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MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CommiTree ON Foreign RELArtions, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Unirep Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
G-16, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
H. Alexander Smith presiding. 

Present: Senator Smith (presiding), Humphrey, and Aiken. 

Senator Smirn. The meeting will please come to order. 

I regret that a number of our subcommittee members are out of 
town today. But I think we will go ahead and hear our witnesses so 
that the record will be complete and we won’t inconvenience anybody 
who has come here to testify. 

The first on my list here is Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, president 
general, Daughters of the American Revolution. I will ask Miss 
Carraway if she will come forward and give us her testimony with 
any explanations she desires to make. We are very glad to see you 
this morning. 

Miss Carraway. Thank you very much, Senator Smith. You are 
nice to let us come. 


STATEMENT OF MISS GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY, PRESIDENT GEN- 
ERAL, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Miss Carraway. Mr. Chairman, I am Gertrude Carraway of New 
Bern, N. C., president general of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

On behalf of myself personally as a United States citizen intensely 
interested in the welfare of our country, as well as on behalf of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, for 
65 years well known for their historical studies, educational projects, 
and patriotic services, I wish to urge the Special Committee of United 
States Senators appointed to study proposals for the revisions of 
the United Nations Charter: 


PROPOSALS 


First; please to retain the veto power in the Security Council, and 
Second; please to retain the first part of chapter I, article IT, section 
Tof the United Nations Charter. 


Senator Smrru. That is the domestic jurisdiction section ? 
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RETENTION OF VETO POWER 


Miss Carraway. Yes, sir. As for the veto power, our Nationa] 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution unanimous 
passed on April 22, 1954, at our 63d Continental Congress in Washing. 
ton, D. C., a resolution setting forth: 





That we believe it to be essential that the veto power be retained ip the 
Security Council. 

This is for the protection of our United States Government and 
the preservation of its principles, in case of emergency or difficul 
should other nations outvote our representative in the United Nations 
along some important line we hold in sacred trust for the retention 
of our sovereign rights and constitutional liberties. 

Senator Smirn. If I might interrupt you there, I think in a num. 
ber of our hearings people have agreed with your position on the 
veto, except possibly in the case of admission of new members and 
there the question was whether it would not be safe to permit a major. 
ity vote rather than the individual veto. 

Miss Carraway. Personally, I would leave that to the Senate 
Committee. Officially, I have no authority to speak for the National 
Society. 

Senator SmirH. You are on record against the removal of the veto 
power. Weare making a careful study and are receiving a lot of testi- 
mony on that matter of whether it would be safe to remove the veto 
as to the admission of new members. 

Miss Carraway. As I state there, the veto we would like for the 
protection of our United States Government and the preservation of 
its principles and the exception that you make would not interfere 
with that. 

Senator Smirn. Well, that is the reason I raised that question. 
Miss Carraway. Yes, sir; thank you. 















RETENTION OF DOMESTIC 





JURISDICTION CLAUSE 
Second, as for the first part of chapter I, article I, section 7 
of the United Nations Charter, the Daughters of the American Revolt 
tion in general and I as their present leader in particular stand firm 
on the strong conviction that the following provision should be re 
tained in any charter revision and that its intent and spirit should 
be carefully abided by in all United Nations treaties, conventions, res 
olutions and actions; to wit: and this is in chapter I, article I, section 
7 of the United Nations Charter : 

Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 


to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State. 





AGAINST 





ANY FORM OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 










The continental congresses of our National Society, Dae 
of the American Revolution, in 1953 and 1954, at Washington, D.C, 
passed resolutions against any 1955 revisions of the United Nations 
Charter which might have the effect of superseding our Federal Con- 
stitution or limiting our National and State liberties or freedoms o& 
which might attempt to bring about through the United Nations, # 
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through any other medium, a world government or partial world 
vernment. 

Portions of the above paragraph are quoted from our 1953 resolu- 
tio along the line. We do not think that in these crucial days of 
international crises and tensions it would be practical, wise, or advis- 
able even to consider any form of world government, especially since 
so much of the globe today is under the domination of an implacable 
foe, whose ideas are diametrically opposed to our own. We wish to 
yetain our sovereign rights of our Nation, with independence of ac- 
tion, won for us and preserved for us by our predecessors, who en- 
trusted the independence and sovereignty of our Nation to our care 
and keeping. 

D. A. R. RESOLUTIONS 


A full copy of our DAR resolution passed April 22, 1954, by our 
continental congress in Washington, D. C., follows: 

Whereas revision of the charter of the United Nations Organization is sched- 
wed for consideration in 1955 and many groups are already endeavoring to 
convert the United Nations into a world government or partial world govern- 
ment, despite its basic concept as a federation of sovereign nations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
reaffirm its opposition to any change in the United Nations Charter which might 
cause the surrender of the traditional sovereignty of the United States of Amer- 
ica and consequent loss to our elected representatives of the constitutional 
rights to make domestic laws and declare war; and be it further 

Resolved, That we believe it to be essential that the veto power be retained 
in the Security Council. 

This above statement was prepared on April 13, 1955, and filed 
with this committee when it appeared that it might be impossible 
for me to testify in person last week, due to the fact that our 64th 
Continental Congress of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was to meet here during the same week, and I 
knew in advance that 1 would be very busy with 4,000 women instead 
of being able to be here with you gentlemen. 

Senator Smrrxu. Of course, you would have preferred to be here 
with us. 

Miss Carraway. I would rather, in a great many ways, prefer to 
be here with the gentlemen. 

At our 64th Continental Congress, our DAR delegates passed on 
April 20 another resolution entitled “United Nations and World Gov- 
ernment,” in which the Congress of the United States was urged to 
hold intact the sovereignty of the United States of America and to 
insist that there be no interference by the United Nations into the 
domestic affairs of our country. 

_As a national society, the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have never gone on record as being opposed to the United Na- 
tions Organization in its original purpose as a federation of sovereign 
nations seeking world peace and world understanding. 

But we have warned repeatedly against the danger of allowing 
the United Nations to supersede our own United States Constitution, 
Bill of Rights, and laws; and against the threat of having the U. N. 
converted into a world government or partial world government 
under which we would lose our sovereignty and independence of ac- 
tion. And we have also often warned against specialized agencies 
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of the United Nations which tend to deprive American citizens of 
our time-honored constitutional rights and liberties. 

Accordingly, we earnestly implore this committee and the Co 
please to see to it that there be no revision of the U. N. Charter which 
would take away any of the sovereign rights of our own Nation, 

Senator Smirn. I want to thank you very much, Miss Carraway, 
for a very clear-cut statement, and in the >, of the great im 
tance of your organization it certainly will be considered care 
by the committee in our deliberations. 

Miss Carraway. Thank you, Senator Smith, for your co i 

Senator Smrra Thank you very much. We were very glad to 
have you here with us. 

Is the Honorable Jacob K. Javits, attorney general of the State 
of New York here? Mr. Javits is aeparentty not here. I under. 
stand that his plane has not yet arrived. 

(Subsequently, the following statement was received from Mr, 
Javits :) 





STATEMENT OF JACOB K. JAVITS, ATTORNEY GENERAL, STATE 
OF NEW YORK‘ 


Mr. Javits. If desired by a majority of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the United States should not oppose a United Na- 
tions Charter Revision Conference in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations this year. One of the firmest pillars of the foreign 
policy of President Eisenhower’s administration being reliance upon 
and confidence in the United Nations as the existing ultimate inter- 
national means for seeking to resolve international conflicts and 
avoid war, our Government’s willingness to support a charter revision 
conference if desired by a majority of United Nations’ members is 
indispensable to the maintenance of that position. Also, the physical 
location of the United Nations in the United States is one of its great- 
est elements of strength and one of its real assurances of permanency, 
As the host nation, we should not oppose a charter revision conference 
desired by the majority. 






IF REVISION CONFERENCE DESIRED BY MAJORITY OF U. N. MEMBERS, U. & 
SHOULD SUPPORT IT 






I recognize the real difficulties in the way of substantive charter 
revision and the danger of harm possible from a hardening of at 
titudes in such a conference. But if desired by a majority of U.N. 
members, our support of a U. N. Charter Revision Conference this 
year will represent in the eyes of the free world a test as to our 
devotion to the principle of collective action in international affair, 
If held then at the end of its first decade a charter revision conference 
could at the very least review the effectiveness of the United Na 
tions; indeed such a review should in any case be undertaken by 
the General Assembly this year even if the decision is against a chat 
ter revision conference. If a conference is held, we, as other member 


1 From 1947 to 1954 Mr. Javits was a Member of Congress from the 21st Congressional 
District of New York, a member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in the 84th 
Cong., chairman of its Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy. He has for long beet 
identified with consideration of United Nations operations and charter revision and i 
testifying based upon this experience at the invitation of the subcommittee. (This 
footnote was included in Mr. Javits submitted statement, Ed.) 
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dates, will undoubtedly put forward proposals for revision of the 
United Nations Charter, yet the likelihood of actual revision is not an 
essential condition precedent in order to justify the charter revision 
conference. Unless revisions can oe strengthen the means for 
collective action to maintain peace it will not be in the interest of 
the free world, but a charter revision conference itself giving an op- 

rtunity for a review of the effectiveness of the United Nations 
ander its existing powers, and a forum in which proposals for charter 
revision may be put forward is an essential aspect of the healthy 
development of the organization. 


RELATIVE ECONOMIC STRENGTH OF U. 8. AND U. 8S. S. R. 


Our Government’s policy in dealing with the future of the United 
Nations should show concentration upon collective action in the eco- 
nomic and cultural fields as most likely to be effectuated. Strengthen- 
ing the United Nations role in economic affairs is extremely important 
tous in the free world. I believe that a real case is to be made out for 
the fact that the Communist leaders believe that the Achilles heel of 
the free world is its economic and cultural] future and that presently 
they are placing an enormous emphasis upon those aspects of the strug- 
gle, treating presently with atomic war as a risk than as a calculated 

licy. This makes it nonetheless vital for us to be fully prepared 
in the military quarter as otherwise it would be an invitation to the 
Communists to take the military line to which they still devote the 

t preponderance of their industrial production. The struggle 
Siete freedom and Communist slavery is being fought essentially 
over the 1 billion people in the underdeveloped areas. The Com- 
munists are trying to sell them most strongly on the idea that the short- 
cut to material progress is through the totalitarian discipline and 
ruthless suppression and exploitation of Communist methods. We 
know that this is not so and we are sure that events will prove it, but 
the nature of the struggle is such that we cannot wait for events alone 
because once enslaved by the Communists it is extremely difficult to 
free any people from them. The Soviet Union’s industrial strength is 
growing. In 1954, its steel output went up to 41 million metric tons, 
and its steelmaking capacity and that of its satellites is getting close to 
one-half of the capacity of the free world. In coal production the 
Soviet Union is producing almost as much as the United States. The 
report of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe shows 
the enormous increases in Soviet production since 1940. In that 
period of approximately 15 years the production of coal is up from 
166 million metric tons to 346 million metric tons; steel production 
is up from 18 million metric tons to 41 million metric tons, and in 
electric power they have tripled generating capacity. Other indus- 
trial indices are not nearly as favorable to the Soviet bloc but it is a 
fact that a recent survey showed that while from 1938 through 1953 the 
gross national product of the United States increased almost twice as 
rapidly as that of the Soviet Union, from 1948 on its growth was 
0 ere arte as fast as that of the Soviet Union. The free world 
is far ahead of the Communists economically but they are working 
hard to catch up. The Communist bloc is ruthlessly integrating its 
own economy with that of the satellites, a huge area which can be 
welded into a single economic unit possessed of great natural resources, 
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unified through a totalitarian concentration of control of industry and 
potentially capable of mass production and of great specialization 
with huge internal markets and little dependence upon foreign trade, 


CHARTER REVISION CONFERENCE CAN BE MADE SPRINGBOARD FOR NEW WoOrRIp 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


A United Nations Charter Revision Conference can be made the 
springboard for a new world economic policy. United Nations 
experts have estimated that in order to increase standards of living in 
the underdeveloped areas by 2 percent a year, external investment of 
$10 billion a year will be required and that this should and can be 
done over a 20-year period. Major components of the United Nations 
role in such economic affairs are through the International Finance 
Corporation now in process of development by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, an expansion of the bank itself 
and of the International Monetary Fund, expansion of the multi- 
lateral technical assistance program of the United Nations, broad 
expansion of cultural interchange programs and establishment by 
agreement of better conditions for private investments for develop- 
ment and for international travel. 

The assertions which are frequently made that if done through the 
United Nations, the door would be opened to the Communists to 
participate in all these activities of course demands consideration. 
The answers are two: First, we have, and will undoubtedly continue 
to have, very much greater foreign assistance programs outside of 
than through the United Nations; second, we should continue con- 
sistently in our policy of demanding deeds from the Communists 
as a condition precedent to their participating in international cooper- 
ation and should specify those deeds. That is exactly the policy which 
we have pursued in our efforts at disarmament beginning with the 
Baruch-Hancock proposals. It is the policy which we have pursued 
in the U. N. multilateral technical assistance program in which the 
Soviet Union has not participated. It is the policy of the President's 
atoms for peace proposal, and it is the policy which the President is 
pursuing in establishing conditions of performance rather than prom- 
ises as the prelude to a Big Four meeting. 

Revisions of the U. N. Charter which our Government could prae- 
tically favor include: 


CHARTER REVISIONS U. S. COULD FAVOR 


First, the admission of new members; second, the freedom to discuss 
questions coming before the United Nations Security Council without 
this right being subject to the veto; and third, the pacific settlement 
of disputes and judicial questions. These questions revolve very 
largely about the elimination of the veto in respect of these matters. 


VETO ON MEMBERSHIP 


First, with respect to the admission of new members to the United 
Nations, both former enemy and other free world nations, like Italy 
and Ireland, are now barred—lI feel unjustly—by the Soviet veto. 


The free world, without the exercise of the veto but because it has 
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ough votes, has on the other hand, and I feel quite properly, refused 
Pe eimit to United Nations membership Hungary, Rumania, Al- 
hania, Communist China and other countries of the Communist bloc. 
[do not believe that membership in the United Nations should be 
opened automatically to any nation but rather that the mandate of 
aticle 1V of the charter should be carried out—that it _be open to 

ce-loving states which accept the obligations contained in the 
resent charter and, in the judgment of the organization, are able 
and willing to carry out these obligations”. Only nations qualifying 
shall be admitted but the discretion of the Security Council by a 
vote of 7 of the 11 members and of the General Assembly by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members shall not be subject to the veto. This 
has been the principal cause of stymying desirable admissions to 
membership in the United Nations to date. 


FREEDOM TO DISCUSS QUESTIONS COMING BEFORE SECURITY COUNCIL 
WITHOUT THEIR SUBSECTION TO VETO 


Second, another whole group of problems has arisen through the 
determination of the Soviet Union to veto even the discussion of 
questions before the Security Council on the ground that they are 
substantive rather than procedural. If procedural, they could be 
diseussed, if desired, by a vote of 7 of the 11 members. This is the 
so-called double veto. It throttles the discussion of subjects before 
the executive organ of the United Nations, the Security Council, and 
could, for example, have even killed off at its very inception the dis- 
cussion of the aggression against Korea if the Soviet Union had not 
then been boycotting the Security Council. The result would have 
been collective action to resist this action outside of the United Nations 
and an opportunity missed for making the United Nations really 
work. Again, the safeguards of an absolute majority vote in the 
Security Council and two-thirds vote in the General Assembly are 
adequate, but without the interposition of the veto. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AND THE INTERNATIONAL (COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


Third, there is the group of United Nations’ charter powers re- 
lating to the pacific settlement of disputes involving the whole ques- 
tion of gradualism in the United Nations. Public opinion in our 
country can not support any effort to allow the United Nations to 
bind the United States to Pin it military action or other belligerent 
action such as economic boycott in the event of any breach or threat- 
ened breach of international peace alleged by the United Nations. 
But the pacific settlement of disputes through negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement and other 
peaceful means is certainly a step which can be taken within the 
present structure of the United Nations with great benefit to the 
prospects for world peace and without endangering the fundamental 
national basis in sovereignty of governments today. One other pro- 
posal which should be given serious consideration is that to vest in 
the International Court of Justice compulsory jurisdiction—without 
veto—in all disputes between nations capable of decision upon the 
principles embodied in international law, or in which a treaty is 
involved, or where the United Nations Charter requires interpretation 
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if such a decision is requested by the Security Council or the Gener 
Assembly. 
DANGER INVOLVED IN CHARTER REVISION 


The effort to revise the United Nations Charter will involve one 
fundamental danger, and that is it may be pushed by some toward 
more drastic decisions than here outlined with a resultant th 
breakup of the United Nations through a withdrawal by the Com. 
munist bloc. I am convinced that the chances of international peacg 
are greatly enhanced by permitting the United Nations to remain 
world forum for the discussion of issues affecting peace in which the 
Communist bloc participates and that should the Communist blog 
break away from the United Nations, this could be the first step in the 
inevitable march toward world war III. 


U. 8. MUST SHOW BOLDNESS AND CONFIDENCE IN UTILIZING ITS RESOURCES 


The initiative in foreign policy and in the quest for peace can be 
firmly in our hands provided that we show boldness and confidence in 
utilizing our own resources. So long as we let the Communists exploit 
their totalitarian system by a facade of fraudulent promises to people 
with very low standards of living and by posing as the champion of 
the underdog, then we are yielding to them the initiative by default, 
But if we utilize our enormous talent for economic organization and 
production and the vast moral and technical resources of the free 
world without fear and with willingness to submit them to the trial of 
international action—which we would be doing through the United 
Nations, then the initiative should be firmly with us. A charter re 
vision conference is a great challenge to statesmanship in our country 
but it has the great possibilities for starting out the second decade of 
the United Nations on the road to peace and well-being. 

Senator Smrrn. The next witness is Mr. Charles G. Bolte, National 
Planning Committee of the American Veterans Committee. 

Mr. Bourse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Mr. Bolte, will you please give us your testimony! 

We are glad to have you with us, and if you will proceed in your 
own way we will be glad to hear you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, I should say I more or les 
rescued Mr. Bolte, or he rescued me, in a hurried march to be here on 
schedule, and he is a good friend of mine. 

Senator Smiru. I am very glad to hear that. Do you want to pre 
side while he is testifying? 

Senator Humpnrey. I would rather take an objective view. 

Senator Smrru. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES G. BOLTE, NATIONAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bourr. I am Charles G. Bolte, my address is Katonah, N. ¥. 
I am a former national chairman and now a member of the national 
planning committee of the American Veterans Committee, the orgal 
ization for which I speak here today. I have here a rather lengthy 
written document, as you can see from the weight, which I should 
your permission to submit for the record, and then I might sum 
marize it orally if that would be agreeable with you, sir. 
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Senator Smiru. We will have it all included in the record, and we 
would like to have your oral statement of the high spots of it. 

Mr. Bours. Fine. 

[might say, sir, it is a great pleasure for me to be at this committee. 
[worked for 214 years for your former colleague, Senator Austin, 
and also with Senators Lodge and Cooper at the General Assembly, 
and with two of your present members, Senator Sparkman and Sena- 
tor Mansfield. 

The American Veterans Committee has consistently supported the 
United Nations since its foundation. We are in favor of having the 
Charter Review Conference, and we have one specific area to which we 
would like to direct the subcommittee’s attention. 


PARAMOUNT CONSIDERATION OF UNITED STATES SECURITY INTERESTS 


AVC agrees with Senator Wiley’s statement of last year that “this 
subcommittee must be guided in its study by the paramount considera- 
tion of the security interests of the United States.” We have tried to 
approach this question of charter review on the basis of what we hope 
isa realistic and coldblooded analysis of our national security interests. 

Our planning committee and our annual conventions have adopted 
agood many platform statements and resolutions on the U. N. which 
are included in this document for the record. 

We specifically supported Senate Resolution 126, and we were de- 
lighted by the appointment of this subcommittee and by Secretary 
Dulles’ announcement that the State Department would favor the 
holding of a Charter Review Conference. 


We feel, as all of you do, I am sure, that there are a good many 
other things necessary to peace, but we do have a fundamental con- . 
cern about having the United States continue despite all obstacles 
and difficulties to work for disarmament, and it is about disarmament 
that I would like to talk specifically today. 


DISARMAMENT AND A CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


There are a good many other areas in which charter revision or 
review might be useful, but we think it is possibly dangerous to put 
forward proposed amendments which would be divisive in their 
effect. We don’t want to turn the U. N. into an exclusive anti- 
Communist club, since we already have that in NATO, and we are 
therefore focusing our own attention on the one great issue, disarma- 
ment, which might conceivably unite all the nations in its support, 
since it would so obviously be to the interest of every one of them. 

We, therefore, welcomed the President’s support of Mr. Stassen 
as a special aide on disarmament. 

We think that this appointment provides an opportunity for a new 
look at the whole situation, and we think further that this subcom- 
mittee can play a central role in that new look. We hope that your 
work and the work of Mr. Stassen’s office, together, may proceed to 
one great element in our foreign policy which we think is now lack- 
ing, namely, the preparation and announcement of a detailed United 
States proposal for security through enforced disarmament, and we 


think that a logical place to do this would be at the Conference on 
Charter Review. 
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The United States has already advanced the great principles whic, 
should cover an effective enforced disarmament scheme. Presi 
Truman and President Eisenhower have spoken, and have laid dow, 
the broad lines of such a program; Secretary Acheson and 
Dulles have done the same, as well as the Senate itself, of course, jn 
adopting its resolution last year on disarmament, which, as you yl] 
recall, sir, included the principles stated by President Eisenhower jp 
his April 16, 1953, speech to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

That Senate resolution called for— 
the achievement of a system under which armaments, except for the mainte 
nance of domestic and international order, will become unnecessary while a 
the same time the national security of our own and other nations wil] be 
protected * * * 

This is a large vision, and indeed a large order. 

The general lines of what should be entailed to put this vision 
into effect were laid down by the United States representative, Am- 
bassador Cohen, for whom I had the honor to work at the time, in 
the United Nations Disarmament Commission 3 years ago. 

He set forth the principles which we think have to be the founda. 
tion of any real disarmament plan. 


THE GOAL OF DISARMAMENT 


The first one he stated, the goal of disarmament, as being— 


not to regulate but to prevent war by relaxing the tensions and fears created 
by armaments and by making war inherently, as it is constitutionally under 
the charter, impossible as a means of settling disputes between nations. 

He then went on to talk about the establishment of “an open and 
substantially disarmed world,” the reduction of armed forces, the 
control of atomic weapons and all other weapons adaptable to mas 
destruction, and the absolute necessity for safeguards to make sur 
that the program is being carried out. 

The one thing the United States has not done, we feel, is to set forth 
a detailed plan which would show how these principles could be carried 
out. We think it would be helpful for the Government and the people 
of the United States, and Sat haiti specifically this subcommittee, to 


consider what such a detailed plan would look like, not as a blueprint 
which we don’t have, but as a possible answer to the questions that ar 
still unanswered. 

We think there are nine elements needed in that: 


DISARMAMENT—COMPLETE, UNIVERSAL AND ENFORCED 


First of all, a description of the condition of the world as it will 
when we reach the end of the process of disarmament. That disarm 
ament, as Presidents Truman and Eisenhower have said, will have to 
be complete, universal, and enforced. 

I would like to emphasize the first point, the completeness. If the 
olitical will can be established to achieve disarmament at all, it will 
e found easier to arrive at agreement on complete disarmament than 

on partial disarmament. ’ 

Past efforts to reach agreement on disarmament demonstrate this 
point. The history of the League of Nations is full of fruitless and 
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edious wrangles on qualitative disarmament in which many efforts 
yere made to distinguish between offensive and defensive weapons, 
without result. And the U. N.’s history thus far is similar. 

The reason for this, I think, is fairly clear. As long as the nations 
gust plan for war, they will not agree on partial disarmament, for 
ach will say that it needs more for its security than the others are 
yilling to grant it, and what they will describe as defensive will un- 
fuilingly look offensive to their neighbors. 

A disarmament conference which aims only at reduction or control 
will wind up in exhaustion and irritation, still quarrelling over quotas 
and the proclaimed needs and international responsibilities of the 
yarious states. 

[ think it is obvious that any such disarmament scheme has to be 
universal; you cannot leave any major power out. It is also obvious 
that it has to be enforced. 

The only way the nations can be sure that their neighbors are ob- 
erving the disarmament plan is through a technique of international 
control which makes it ak just what is going on, which provides 
full and fast information on developments everywhere, and which 
provides full and fast means of enforcing the agreement. 

Under a complete disarmament plan, the nations would no longer 
themselves have the power to wage war on their neighbors. There- 
fore, this police power, to guard against outbreaks, would have to be 
put into the hands of the U. N. in the form of an international force 
which would be adequate to cope with any violations. 


NECESSITY OF PRECISENESS IN STATING FORCES AND EXPENDITURES 


Second, this or any plan, we think, would have to state the maximum 
forces of each nation quite precisely, and state also the weapons avail- 
ible to them, and the permitted level of annual expenditures. 

For the plan to be truly effective, the criterion for determining the 
level of armed forces or armaments will have to be a drastic one: the 
amount of forces needed to preserve internal security. 

There cannot be effective disarmament if each nation reserves the 
right to maintain forces adequate for its “national security” in terms 
of the present political strategic situation. The only way to provide 
forthe national security, we think, is to make security collective, under 
the protective umbrella of a U. N. force. 


ELIMINATION OF HEAVY WEAPONS FROM NATIONAL ARMAMENTS 


Third, heavy weapons would have to be eliminated entirely from 
nationalarmaments. That would include, most im ortantly, bombing 
planes, guided missiles, all of the other devices ae for delivering the 
ew Weapons. 

Fourth, all the weapons of mass destruction would be eliminated 
eutirely, and that, we think, is essential. It is in the present U. N. 
plan. 


CONTROL OF MEANS OF WEAPONS DELIVERY 


We think that right now it is very important to combine the elimi- 
nation of the instruments of mass destruction, the atomic weapons, 
with the control of the means of delivery, because the production of 
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fissionable material has now gone on without control for 10 years 
It would be very difficult to prohibit atomic warfare without cop. 
trolling the means of deliverability, because stockpiles of exist) 
atomic fuel could be hidden away from inspectors and saved for g 
massive attack when the rest of the world had disarmed. 

If, on the other hand, the method of delivery itself is interdj 
then the control problem becomes much simpler. By prohibit; 
national air forces and guided missiles and the like, you prevent 4 
massive attack. 

STEPS IN REDUCING ARMAMENTS 


The fifth point is a detailed program showing the steps which ought 
to be taken and the time to be consumed by each step in carrying out 
this reduction of armed forces. 

The Russians have always criticized us in the U. N. (1 have sat 
through many of the debates when they did so) because we never 
put forward a timetable. That timetable, we think, would be essential 
so that states could see in advance what they are asked exactly to under. 
take, and could calculate what would be their chances of recouping 
their military position if the process should breakdown. 


FUNCTIONING OF INTERNATIONAL INSPECTORATE 


Sixth, a detailed plan would set forth the composition, powers, 
and method of functioning of the international inspectorate. That 
inspectorate, we suggest, would need the power of access to all parts 
of the national territory. We still don’t have a detailed plan for 


how it would work. 


SPELLING OUT POWERS AND DUTIES OF CONTROL ORGAN 


Seventh, the powers and duties of the control organ which would 
direct the international inspectorate need the most careful spelli 
out; who is to compose it, how its members are to be selected, a 
what are the techniques to be used. All of these are problems for 
which we still don’t have answers. 

Senator Smirn. That, of course, was one of the things that made 
the League of Nations so ineffective. They could not work outs 
common plan. How would the international force be guided! 
Would some dictator grab it and have the rest of the world disarmed! 
I see you recognize that problem. 

Mr. Bore. That, I think, is the central problem. One point to 
illustrate how complex it is, I think, is to consider the Russian ob 
jection that they would not accept an international control or 
because it would be dominated by the United States. Well, that 
seems absurd to us. But the test that we suggest here is to try 
devise a plan for a control organ which we would be willing to accept 
if the Communist states had a majority in the U. N. I think yot 
will agree that is a very difficult test. 

If one could meet it, so that the control organ would obviously nd 
be dominated by either side, then we might have a chance for success 
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CREATING A U. N. FORCE TO DEAL WITH DISARMAMENT VIOLATIONS 


The eighth point we feel that is needed is a detailed plan for 
eating a U. N. force. ; 

Only such a force will make it safe for states to disarm. If they 
ae to strip themselves of the means of defending themselves, they 
gill or should insist upon the protection of a U. N. force, which can 
deal promptly and effectively with any violation of the disarmament 

ment. 

No serious work has been done on this problem, so far as I know. 
What we need is a table of organization with all the details set forth 
on the size, the composition, geographical disposition, the command, 
and everything else that one would need to know before starting on 
such a project. 

And above all, as you said a moment ago, sir, a detailed plan for its 

litical control, in other words, on what basis is it to act and who has 
its ultimate direction ¢ 


COORDINATING DISARMAMENT STEPS AND U. N. FORCE BUILDUP 


Ninth, and the last point, we think, is the need for coordinating the 
two schedules, the steps in disarmament on the one hand, and the steps 
inthe buildup of the U. N. force on the other. 

These two processes will have to be carefully phased so that there 
would be a simultaneous increase in security through the U. N. force 
asthe nations disarm. 

If these elements were found acceptable, they could be embodied in 
avariety of plans. 


U. 8. SHOULD TAKE INITIATIVE IN PROPOSING A WORLD DISARMAMENT PLAN 


As I said earlier, we do not have a blueprint. I have sketched in 
this written testimony which I have submitted one possible method of 
putting the principles into effect. Somebody else could do another one 
that would be just as good. The important thing, we think, is to get 
agreement on the principles, and then for the United States itself 
toproduce a plan which would put them into effect. 

We think that the U. N. Charter Review Conference is a good place 
at least to begin this process. There are a number of ways you could 
do it. You could start to have the present U. N. Disarmament Com- 
mission draft a plan or consider the principles, which could be ad- 
vanced at the Charter Review Conference, or the Review Conference 
itself could start the work and then refer it out. 

There are also a number of ways in which such a proposal could be 
put into effect: possibly as a treaty or treaties which could be attached 
tothe U. N. Charter as an annex, together with whatever contingent 
amendments to the charter might be necessary. 

Now, this is obviously a very large order. It seems a very long way 
away from the political realities of the moment, when we are thinking 
more about rearmament than disarmament, and when we find it so 
ae difficult to get agreement with our principal antagonists on any- 

ing. 

But I do suggest that these principles at least are all implicit in our 
hational policy as set forth by the Presidents, and endorsed by the 
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Senate. And since the details have never been spelled out, we dont 
really know whether our own people would accept them. 

We may feel perfectly certain that the Russian leaders would no} 
accept them. But we cannot really know in either case until we hayg 
formulated and announced a plan. 

We think it would be worth doing. If we ourselves won’t ae 
the detailed application of our own principles, we had better change 
our principles. 

And if the Russians won’t accept disarmament, real disarmament, 
we can only gain credit in the world by making it more abundant] 
clear that it is we who want peace, and are willing to pay for it, while 
they only talk. Not all segments of world opinion, as you are aware, 
Mr. Chairman, are yet convinced of this fact. 

We would gain substantial advantage by taking the psychological 
initiative in proposing a disarmament plan which the world could 
understand and applaud, and not the least advantage is that we might 
have more battalions on our side if the war should come which none 
of us wants. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE STATUS QUO OF PEOPLES 


Senator Smrrn. Mr. Bolte, there is one question constantly asked 
me in discussing this matter of disarmament and, of course, we are 
all in favor of disarmament, if we could work out a plan whereby it 
could be put into effect. But this question is asked: Would disarma- 
ment such as you suggest tend to freeze the status quo, so that peoples 
who may be oppressed today, people under so-called colonialism 
does not make them very happy—and we remember in Bandung the 
revolt against exploitation of weaker peoples—could not have any 
hope of ever being liberated from that ? 

Mr. Borre. No, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Or would you have some provision whereby people 
who felt oppressed could bring their troubles to the world court or to 
the United Nations or somewhere else so they would not be told, “Too 
bad, we don’t have any way of helping. you; stay where you are” 
That is a line of thought given to me frequently and it makes a lot 
of sense. 

You don’t want to freeze people in present unhappy conditions 
We can look back upon our own history and, if we had not had revolt- 
tion and had some other countries help us, we would not be free; we 
freed ourselves by the American Revolution. 

Mr. Boure. I don’t think it would freeze the situation for two rea 
sons. First of all as you mentioned, if there was a real disarmament 
plan put into effect, there would obviously have to be a strengthening 
of the United Nations’ capabilities to deal with the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 

That would apply not only to oppressed peoples, colonial situations, 
and so on, but also to the settlement of disputes between nations 
themselves. 

There would have to be machinery developed in order to settle thos 
disputes peacefully. 

The second point, I think, is that actually, under a disarmament 
plan, you would not have a real change in the relative power of gor 
ernments and citizens. 
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We propose reducing national armed forces to the level required for 
internal security purposes, and that would still leave any citizens who 
felt oppressed as much opportunity as they now have, perhaps even 
more, for seeking their own independence or redressing their 

jevances. 

Senator Smrru. How would you deal with the kind of questions I 
get in my State from groups such as the Ukrainians who resent the 
situation in the Ukraine; they want a free Ukraine; the Bulgarians, 
the Czechoslovaks, and the Poles in my State all resent the present 
situation. If you disarm everybody, don’t you leave those people 
under the domination of Moscow without a chance to become free ! 
[happen to be sensitive to this because I have constantly this question 

resented to me: “Are we going to be left, or are our people going to 

free; to have freedom or independence?” When I talked to people 
inthe Far East—I am on the Foreign Relations Far Eastern Con- 
sultative Subcommittee—they said: “We want freedom and inde- 
pendence, no colonialism. We want the opportunity to be free. How 
are you going to help us to be free ?” 

Isay that desire will not compel war, but I want to know how we 
are going to help those people because they raise fundamental ques- 
tions regarding any lasting peace in the world. 

Mr. Borre. I think there would be a better chance for those people 
to get their freedom more quickly under the disarmament plan than 
now. The present satellites are held down by the Red army. Under 
the disarmament plan, the Red army would be cut down to the bone 
and would be withdrawn from the satellites, who would have a real 
opportunity of getting their independence. 

he only other way I can see their getting it in the near future with- 
out changes in the political situation is a war of liberation, presumably 
launched by us, which I don’t think any of us want. 

Senator Smirn. I notice your group has been studying the subject 
of disarmament rather thoroughly and has made a very valuable con- 
tribution. Your group has been giving thought to the various areas 
involved and has been endeavoring to work out some of the imponder- 
ables instead of merely suggesting taking away the weapons of war. 

Senator Humphrey, you are always versatile-minded. Have you 
any thoughts on this you want to contribute? 


POWERS OF PERSUASION TAKE TIME 


Senator Humpenrey. No, I only want to say I think Mr. Bolte has 
outlined for us the dimensions of the problem. 

Everybody I have met is for peace and disarmament with very few 
exceptions. But the task of being able to order society or to prepare 
aplanned program that will make this possible is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, and this is particularly true as long as one adheres to the 
doctrine of sovereignty, because a sovereign state is an independent 
state, as independent as is an individual, and what are involved are not 
powers of coercion, but powers of persuasion. 

_ The powers of persuasion are time-taking things. They take an 
incredible period of time. They take a great amount of human under- 
standing. It is somewhat like Einstein’s feeling about the atomic 
discoveries. He was worried as to whether or not society was pre- 
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pared intellectually, culturally, and morally to cope with this fantgs. 
tic technological advance. 

I think the question posed in your testimony is along that san, 
line, as to whether or not we have arrived at that period of matupit 
of mind and spirit that we can really develop and design internation] 
controls, an international body of law, an order that will make pogg. 
ble peaceful settlement of all of these disputes and _ univerggj 
disarmament. 


ALTERNATIVE TO DISARMAMENT 


I am sure that we need it, and I am quite convinced in my own mind 
that either we are going to disarm voluntarily or we are going tol 
beheaded involuntarily by some kind of colossal and catastrophic 
world war based upon nuclear and fissionable weapons ; that is all, 

I mean, the alternatives are quite plain in my mind. But the trop 
ble is that—and I think you have outlined the tremendous complexities 
of this problem—it requires statesmanship of the first order and it js 
going to require great patience. That is why I happen to believe that 
every day that you stave off hostilities and violence and war, is every 
day that is dedicated to the proposition of peace, providing that we 
use the time for peace. 


PUTTING MORE TIME TO THE TASK 


And I would imagine that it would be fair to say that your state. 
ment at least challenges us as Members of Congress and as citizens and 
as United Nations participants in our respective private and official 


capacities to put a little more time to this task. 

Time is only on the side of people who use it. Time has no valu 
at all unless people use it. 

We have many people saying we have got more time. Most people 
use time to go to sleep. That is not very helpful, may I say, as faras 
being able to provide for the ills of the world. It may help your ow 
private ills, but not many others. 

Mr. Bouter. I agree with that, Senator. It does seem to me that the 
important thing is to talk about these things more, as you suggest. 
Everybody is inclined to say, “Well, this is all very well and we agree, 
but the people won't agree, nobody will accept it. We are not ready 
for it yet.” 

I don’t think we really know whether that is true or not, and that 
is why we in AVC have proposed setting forth a retailed plan which 
can be discussed by all our citizens. 

I think it is a real question, as you suggest, whether we American 
citizens ourselves, whether most of us are prepared to accept it, but 
the one way you help bring these things about is to start talking about 
them now, because if you don’t start talking about them now nobody 
will ever think about them and we will never be ready. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think part of the problem is measured ant 
outlined for us by the interest the American people have in the atomic 
tests. I listened yesterday; at eight o’clock this morning you cal 
see the village they are going to destroy or attempt to destroy, and 
then tomorrow we will see them blow it up. Of course, if we blew up 
that much money for some other project, why, the people would want 
to impeach half of us down here. We got arguments about just a few 
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million dollars for vocational rehabilitation, just a pittance, and a 
few million dollars for cancer research. We are going to explode more 
than that out there on French Flats tomorrow morning, but this is 
really sensational and everybody is talking about it, from your 6-year 
old son up to grandpa. 

They are all concerned about this, and I imagine there will be more 
people looking at television tomorrow morning to see this explosion 
than for a long time. 

If we could get anybody half as experienced talking about the less 
explosive subject matter of disarmament and how we go about it, 
how we concentrate our best talent on it, how we become ingenious 
about effecting plans about it, it would be wonderful. 

There are a very few people out to see a safe driver, but a lot of 

ple out to see a wreck. 

Senator Smiru. We have some more witnesses here, Mr. Bolte, and 
we thank you for your contribution. 

Mr. Bore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Bolte follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES G. BOLTE, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN VETERANS 
CoMMITTEE, INc. (AVC) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee ; my name is Charles G. Bolte and 
my address is Katonah, N. Y. I am a former national chairman and at present 
a member of the National Planning Committee of the organization for which 
I speak today, the American Veterans Committee. 

Your chairman last year, Senator Wiley, said “This subcommittee must be 
guided in its study by the paramount consideration of the security interests of 
the United States. American participation in international organizations is 
justified only when there is an advantage to America and the American people 
in such participation. That was why we joined the United Nations—because 
we believed that it afforded the best chance for the building of a peaceful world 
in which our Nation would prosper and freedom would persist.” 

We of AVC agree wholeheartedly with that. Having fought when our na- 
tional interest was threatened, we are not disposed to let it go now by default. 
Our position on charter review is based on what we hope is a realistic and cold- 
blooded analysis is the national interest. 

AVC has supported the United Nations since its founding, and has consistently 
urged that it be strengthened so that it could more effectively keep the peace. 
We believe that a strong U. N. is our country’s best guaranty against another 
war, and our best guaranty that, if war should come, we will have the most 
people on our side. If there is another big war, we don’t want America to have 
a monopoly of the casualty lists. 

We have therefore urged our Government to use the U. N. both as a center 
for the reconciliation of disputes and as a collective security organization against 
aggresion if the machinery of peaceful settlement should break down. We are 
now working through the World Veterans Federation, along with our colleagues 
from other American veterans’ organizations, to mobilize popular support of the 
United Nations in all the continents of the free world. 

AVC supported Senate Resolution 126 and was delighted by the appointment 
of this subcommittee. At our last national convention, held in Boston in Decem- 
ber, we adopted the following platform statement on the United Nations: 

“We affirm our wholehearted endorsement of the United Nations and its family 
of specialized agencies. 

“We recognize the United Nations’ present limitations, and we believe their 
remedy can be secured and corrected by national ratifications of the positive 
results coming out of such Charter Revision Conference as may be held in 1956. 
We are aware that difficulties beset the eventual transformation of the United 
Nations system into a body of limited sovereign powers and enforceable sanc- 
tions, and that, further, parliamentary chaos and untold damage to the U. N. 
may result if substantial changes are sought too early on an unwilling majority 
or forced on a significant minority of nations or peoples. 
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“But we also know that only through such a strengthening of the Uniteg 
Nations, with constitutional transfers, not surrenders, of the sovereignty 
powers required for the job, can the yearning of mankind for a world with Whi. 
versal enforceable disarmament among nations and progressive technica] and 
economic development among peoples become real. 

“We urge the strengthening of the U. N. and all its resources, so that aj] its 
efforts and activities may be directed toward the development of atomic e 
for peaceful uses for the benefit and welfare of all the peoples of the world,” 

Another section of the platform deals more specifically with armaments, ag 
follows: 

“The impending leveling-off of Soviet and American air-atomic power compe 
us to find a new policy for the use of nuclear weapons as a deterrent to war 
as instruments of war, or for the abolition of nuclear war. 

“All plans which offer a genuine hope of disarmament, provided that they arp 
accompanied by provisions for the general control of conventional as well gs 
nuclear weapons should be energetically pursued by our Government. This js 
the only real solution to the problem.” 

A year earlier, the 1953 AVC convention, in Atlantic City, adopted a platforn 
statement on disarmament declaring our support for Senate Concurrent Resgoly. 
tion 32 introduced by Senators Flanders and Sparkman, which, as you will recalj, 
asked for enforceable universal disarmament “down to those arms and forces 
needed for the maintenance of domestic order,” and requested our Government 
to prepare a comprehensive program for world disarmament. 

Let me mention one more resolution to complete this sketch of AVC’s policy 
statements on this subject. The national planning committee declared itself as 
follows in its regular meeting last September in Philadelphia : 

“We support charter revision to effectuate a disarmament program. Such aq 
program, we believe, should be aimed at the reduction of all armed forces and 
all armaments to agreed-upon maximum levels required for internal policy pur 
poses ; the elimination of all weapons of mass destruction and the development 
by the U. N. of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; and the establishment of a 
U.N. force to deal with breaches of the peace.” 

This preoccupation with disarmament reflects our conviction that disarmament 
is essential to peace, and the continued quest for it is vital to our national inter- 
est. Many other programs and policies are also needed : the maintenance of our 
own deterrent power until enforceable disarmament can be achieved; the main- 
tenance and strengthening of our NATO and other alliances: the strengthening 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world through economic cooperation; the 
intensification of our ideological campaign for democracy as against communism: 
the pursuit of peaceful settlement through negotiation; and the cultivation of 
our own national wisdom and patience so that we can move, without falling into 
either war or appeasement, through what must at best be a tense and dangerous 
period of years in international affairs. But this is not the place to develop 
these themes. Similarly, one could make a good case for charter revision in 
areas not directly related to armaments. However, we think it might be harm- 
ful to put forward proposals for amendments which would be divisive in their 
effect; we don’t want to turn the U. N. into an exclusive anti-Communist ¢lub, 
since we already have that in NATO. We therefore think it best to concentrate 
on the one great issue, disarmament, which might conceivably unite all the 
nations in its support, since it would so obviously be to the interest of every one 
of them. 

Our national planning committee, at a regular meeting yesterday in Chicago, 
adopted the following: 

“Whereas 10 years ago in June 1945 the nations of the world met in San 
Francisco to give substance to the world dream of peace; and 

“Whereas the dream of peace still remains unfulfilled and war, aggression and 
atomic perils confront the peoples of the world: and 

“Whereas on this solemn occasion the AVC hails the 10th birthday of the 
United Nations and calls for a humble rededication to the principles of peace 
and brotherhood: and 

“Whereas the AVC had consultative status at the founding conference in Sal 
Francisco and has continuously supported the United Nations as the best hope 
for peace with freedom; and 

“Whereas, since the founding of the United Nations increasing tension between 
East and West has mounted so that the United Nations remains the only forum 
for intercourse of ideas between the Soviet Union and the Western world; and 
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“Whereas, it is vital to mobilize world public opinion in support of the ideals 
and operation of the United Nations, and 

“Whereas, the United Nations Charter calls for the 10th General Assembly 
of the United Nations to consider the desirability of holding a charter review 
enference in 1956: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Planning Committee of the American Veterans 
committee: 

“4, That the American Veterans Committee continue its wholehearted support 
of the United Nations as the best hope for a peaceful world, 

“? That full and favorable consideration be given by the 10th General Assem- 
ply of the United Nations to holding a charter review conference in 1956, 

“8 That the reports of the Subcommittee on the U. N. Charter of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations be given widest possible distribution for the 

rpose of affording public examination and understanding of the issues involved 
in United Nations Charter Revision, 

“4 That valuable and constructive results could emanate from amendments 
to the charter necessary to carry out an effective international disarmament 
program. Such a program, we believe, should be aimed at the reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments to agreed-upon maximum levels required for 
internal police purposes ; the elimination of all weapons of mass destruction and 
the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; and the establishment 
ofa U. N. force to deal with breaches of the peace.” 

The national planning committee yesterday also adopted this further resolu- 
tion on disarmament: 

“The American veteran is peculiarly concerned with the dangers of another 
war, large or small. The American Veterans Committee since its inception has 
supported a foreign policy designed to promote world peace with honor. The 
President of the United States has recently appointed Harold BE. Stassen to 
study and make recommendations on proposals for disarmament. 

“The American Veterans Committee commends the President of the United 
States for this action and promises its support to Mr. Stassen and his staff in 
his new Cabinet position. In addition, the American Veterans Committee, in 
order to assist Mr. Stassen and the President in sampling public opinion and 
analyzing the various proposals already prepared, proposes: 

“(a) To initiate a thorough study and analysis of the question of disarma- 
ment by the internal affairs commission of the American Veterans Committee. 

“(b) To arrange for a nationwide veterans’ study conference to review and 
analyze the feasibility of all proposals for disarmament. The essential function 
of this nationwide conference would be to stimulate thought and study on the 
part of the American veteran, as well as the community at large, on the prospects 
of man’s efforts to maintain peace.” 

Believing as it does, AVC welcomed the President’s appointment of Mr. Stas- 
sen as a special aide on disarmament. This appointment provides an oppor- 
tunity for a new look at the whole question. We believe further that this sub- 
committee can play a central role in the unfolding of the great national debate 
on how we can best achieve security in the atomic age. We hope that your work 
and Mr. Stassen’s work will proceed together to the development of a detailed 
United States proposal for security through enforced disarmament. A logical 
place to present this would be the conference on charter review. 

The United States has already advanced the great principles which must gov- 
ern an effective disarmament scheme. They have been set forth by the Presi- 
dents and the Secretaries of State of the last and the present administrations; 
they have been endorsed by resolutions of the United States Senate; they stand 
as national policy, a foundation upon which to build a real plan of disarmament. 

When President Truman suggested the possibility of revitalizing and carry- 
ing forward the work of the then moribund U. N. Atomic Energy Commission 
and Commission on Conventional Armaments, he advanced three controlling prin- 
ciples in his speech to the U. N. General Assembly of October 24, 1950: 

“First, the plan must include all kinds of weapons. Outlawing any particular 
kind of weapon is not enough. The conflict in Korea bears tragic witness to 
the fact that aggression, whatever the weapons used, brings frightful destruction. 
“Second, the plan must be based on unanimous agreement. A majority of na- 
tions is not enough. No plan of disarmament can work unless it includes every 
nation having substantial armed forces. One sided disarmament is a sure invi- 
tation to aggression. 

“Third, the plan must be foolproof. Paper promises are not enough. Disarma- 
Ment must be based on safeguards which will insure the compliance of all na- 
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tions. The safeguards must be adequate to give immediate warning of g 
threatened violation. Disarmament must be policed continuously and _tho,. 
oughly. It must be founded upon free and open interchange of information 
across national borders.” 

These principles were enlarged upon by the President a year later, when he 
advanced the British-French-American proposal for merging the work of the two 
commissions, and by Secretary of State Acheson on his speech to the U.N, Politi. 
cal Committee introducing the three-power resolution. The new administration 
confirmed this approach as national policy. 

The principles were restated by President Eisenhower on April 16, 1953, ip 
his address before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. He proposed 
that, as we settled specific political differences with the Soviet Union, “we coulq 
proceed concurrently with the next great work—the reduction of the burden 
of armaments now laying upon the world.” He listed five points : 

“1. The limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed international ration, 
of the sizes of the military and security forces of all nations. 

“2. A commitment by all nations to set an agreed limit upon that proportion 
of total production of certain strategic materials to be devoted to military 
purposes. 

“3. International control of atomic energy to promote its use for peacefyl 
purposes only and to insure the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

“4. A limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons of great 
destructiveness. 

“5. The enforcement of all these agreed limitations and prohibitions by ade 
quate safeguards, including a practical system of inspection under the United 
Nations.” 

These points were subsequently embodied in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
150, adopted at the end of the congressional session in the summer of 1953. In 
recommending the adoption of this resolution by the Senate, your Committee on 
Foreign Relations said that the statement by President Eisenhower “was con- 
sistent with” resolutions introduced in 1951 by Senator Flanders and others and 
by Senator McMahon and others, adding that the recommended new resolution 
itself drew upon two resolutions introduced by a substantial and impressive 
roster of Senators. Both these resolutions said your committee, “expressed the 
fundamental desire of the peoples of the earth for relief from the crushing bur- 
den of armaments imposed upon them against their will but necessary in their 
own defense ; second, they point out that once free people are assured of security 
by the existence of effective disarmament subject to reliable control, a great 
proportion of the world’s resources can be devoted to useful, productive 
purposes.” 

This background, the report continued, “has been examined in order to make 
it clear that the thought expressed in the resolution now reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is nonpartisan and universal so far as the American 
people are concerned.” 

One of the preambulatory paragraphs to Senate Concurrent Resolution 150 
says that “the American people and the Congress ardently desire peace and the 
achievement of a system under which armaments, except for the maintenance 
of domestic and international order, will become unnecessary while at the same 
time the national security of our own and other nations will be protected * * *.” 
This is a large vision. The general lines of what is here entailed were laid 
down as the official United States position by the United States representative, 
Ambassador Benjamin V. Cohen, in the U. N. Disarmament Commission on 
April 24, 1952. These principles presumably still represent the official position 
of the United States Government. They are as follows: 

“1. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate but to prevent war by relaxing 
the tensions and fears created by armaments and by making war inherently, 
as it is constitutionally under the charter, impossible as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. 

“2. To achieve this goal, all states must cooperate to establish an open and 
substantially disarmed world 

“(a@) in which armed forces and armaments will be reduced to such & 
point and in such a thorough fashion that no state will be in a condition 
of armed preparedness to start a war, and 

“(b) in which no state will be in a position to undertake preparations 
for war without other states having knowledge of such preparations long 
before an offending state could start a war. 
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“2 To reach and keep this goal, international agreements must be entered into 
py which all states would reduce their armed forces to levels, and restrict their 
armaments to types and quantities, necessary for 

“(a) the maintenance of internal security ; 

“(b) fulfillment of obligations of states to maintain peace and security 
jn accordance with the United Nations Charter. 

“4 Such international agreements must ensure by a comprehensive and 
sordinated program both— 

“(a) the progressive reduction of armed forces and permitted armaments 
to fixed maximum levels, radically less than present levels and balanced 
throughout the process of reduction, thereby eliminating mass armies and 
preventing any disequilibrium of power dangerous to peace, and 

“(b) the elimination of all instruments adaptable to mass destruction. 

“|, Such international agreements must provide effective safeguards to ensure 
that all phases of the disarmament program are carried out. In particular, 
the elimination of atomic weapons must be accompanied by an effective system 
of international control of atomic energy to ensure that atomic energy is used 
for peaceful purposes only. 

“8 Such international agreements must provide an effective system of pro- 
gressive and continuing disclosure and verification of all armed forces and 
armament, including atomic, to achieve the open world in which alone there 
can be effective disarmament.” 

The serious and far-reaching nature of this statement of principles was under- 
gored in a Subsequent United States working paper, summarizing proposals 
for the elimination of bacterial weapons, which said that the program envisaged 
ly the United States “must be approached from the point of view of preventing 
war and not from the point of view of regulating the armaments used in war 
or of codifying the laws of war.” 

How could this be done? The details are still needed, to show what these 
principles would look like when put into effect. It might be helpful for the 
Government and people of the United States to consider these details, not as 
rigid specifications but as examples of possible answers to questions which are 
still unanswered. Your subcommittee, and Mr. Stassen, might now go on to the 
drafting of a specific plan. Something like the following elements would, 
we suggest, be needed: 

1. What is needed to begin with is a description of the condition of the world 
as it will be when we reach the end of the process of disarmament. That dis- 
armament will have to be complete, universal, and enforced, if the goal stated 
in the first United States principle is to be reached: “To prevent war * * * by 
making war inherently * * * impossible as a means of settling disputes be- 
tween nations.” In that world, the nations will actually have renounced the 
means of waging war, not only the idea of war as an instrument of national 
policy. Such a world would be drastically different from the one we now 
know. 

If the political will can be established to achieve disarmament at all, it will 
be found easier to arrive at agreement on complete disarmament than on par- 
tialdisarmament. Past efforts to reach agreement on disarmament demonstrate 
this point. The history of the League of Nations is full of fruitless and tedious 
wrangles on qualitative disarmament, in which many efforts were made to dis- 
tinguish between offensive and defensive weapons, without result. The U. N.’s 
history thus far is similar. As long as the nations must plan for war, they will 
not agree on partial disarmament, for each will say it needs more for its se- 
curity than the others are willing to grant it; and what they will describe as 
“defensive” will unfailingly look “offensive” to their neighbors. A disarma- 
ment conference which aims only at reduction or control will wind up in ex- 
haustion and irritation, still quarreling over quotas and the proclaimed needs 
and international responsibilities of the various states. 

Such a disarmament scheme must obviously be universal. The U. N. reso- 
lution establishing the Disarmament Commission says : 

“Recognizing that a genuine system for disarmament * * * must be accepted 
by all nations whose military resources are such that their failure to accept 
would endanger the system. * * * 

“The treaty (or treaties) shall specifically be open to all States for signature 
and ratification or adherence. The treaty (or treaties) shall provide what States 
rome become parties thereto before the treaty (or treaties) shall enter into 
ore,’ 


We shall have to talk with the Chinese Communists. 
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As to enforcement: the only way the nations can be sure that their nej 7.1 
are observing the disarmament plan is through a technique of international eg. natior 
trol which provides full and fast information on developments everywhere jy | itsme 
the world, and which provides full and fast means of policing the agree jnto e 
Since the nations will no longer themselves have the power to wage war on their | for w 
neighbors, this police power will have to be put into the hands of the United Na. The 
tions, in the form of an international force adequate to cope with any yigly. | Uniot 
tion or evasion of the disarmament plan. subjet 

2. The maximum forces of each nation will have to be stated precisely, to us. 
will need to be a detailed statement of the kinds of weapons permitted to these willin 
forces, and the permitted level of their annual expenditures. Natio 

For the plan to be truly effective, the criterion for determining the level ¢ lishec 
these armed forces and armament will have to be a simple but drastic one; Ty ciples 
amount of forces needed to preserve internal security. Some recent di 8. ' 
which talk about reducing armaments to the levels required for “national gm | force 
curity” have shown that this concept is still very far from being accepted, strip 

The plain fact is that there can be no effective disarmament if each nation ys. | insis' 
serves the right to maintain forces adequate for its national security in terms of tivel; 
the present political-strategic situation. The only way to provide for the ng. | ot ! 
tional security in the conditions now prevailing is to make security collectiye: being 
To provide for each nation’s security under the protective umbrella of, a univer. No 
sal United Nations force, which can operate successfully in providing secy of or 








for all only if it is more powerful than the forces of any one nation or likely 
combination of nations. 

3. Heavy weapons will have to be eliminated entirely from national arma 
ments. The chief single item to be eliminated is the bombing plane. This ix 
now the principal striking weapon, and can have no utility in a disarmed worl, 
Military aircraft in general would no longer be needed by national military esta} 
lishments, but should be reserved to the U. N. police force. This same would le 
true of heavy artillery and of warships. The weapons permitted to national 
forces should be confined to small arms suitable for dealing with domestic 
disorders. 

4. All weapons of mass destruction would of course be eliminated entirely, 
This prohibition would have to cover bacterial weapons, nerve and other poison 
gases, and atomic bombs, both fission and fusion. The problem here would kk 
simplified by the elimination of national military air forces. These can hk 
controlled fairly easily, by inspection of aircraft factories. 

This is fortunate, since if the means of delivery are allowed to remain intact 
in national hands, the effective prohibition of bacterial warfare is almost impo 
sible. Bacteriological agents sufficient for the sickening or destruction of whok 
populations can probably be produced in rather small laboratories, and the eon 
trol of the production of such agents would entail the permanent stationing of 
international inspectors at all such installations, and a constant search for new 
ones. Moreover, the effective prohibition of atomic warfare is now most difficult, 
since stockpiles of existing atomic fuel could be hidden away from inspector 
and saved for a massive attack when the rest of the world had disarmed. If th 
method of delivery is interdicted, the control problem becomes much simpler: 
by prohibiting national air forces, you prevent a massive attack. The prepart 
tion of bombs and carriers in sufficient numbers to strike a knockout blow couli 
he readily detected by the international inspectors. Someone might still smuggle 
a bomb into a capital, and set it off but there could be no massive attack. 

5. One of the missing essentials in a plan of enforceable disarmament is 
detailed program showing the steps which ought to be taken, and the time tole 
consumed by each step, in carrying out the reduction of armed forces, and the 
prohibition or elimination of weapons. This has been one of the points harpel 
on most insistently by the Soviet representatives in the U. N. We have neve 
given a specific timetable for putting into effect the plan for the control of atomic 
energy. A detailed timetable for the whole program is needed so that states 
can see precisely what they are asked to undertake, and can calculate what wil 
be their chances of recouping their military position should the process break 
down at any stage through violation or evasion by a potential enemy. 









































































































6. A detailed plan would set forth the composition, powers, and method of tis 
functioning of the international inspectorate which would be needed to insure 
that all the nations were in fact complying with the disarmament plan. The di 
international inspectorate would need the power of access to all parts of the D 
national territory, to all production facilities, and to all armed force ti 
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7. The powers and duties of the control organ which would direct the inter- 
pational inspectorate need most careful spelling out. Who is to compose it, how 
itsmembers can be selected, what techniques it will use in controlling the putting 
into effect and the carrying out of the disarmament plan—all these are problems 
for which answers are still not forthcoming. 

The nature and complexity of these problems may be suggested. The Soviet 
(nion says it is unwilling to accept an international control organ which is 
subject to manipulation and direction by the United States. This seems absurd 
us, Let us then try to devise a plan for a control organ which we would be 
willing to accept if the Communist states comprised a majority of the United 
Nations. It soon becomes apparent that the control organ should be so estab- 
lished that its function is one of administering clearly defined powers and prin- 
ciples, not one of taking new political decisions as new cases come before it. 

8, The major new element now needed is a detailed plan for creating a U. N. 
force. Only such a force will make it safe for states to disarm. If they are to 
drip themselves of the means of defending themselves they will—or should— 
insist upon the protection of a U. N. foree, which can deal promptly and effec- 
tively with any violation of the disarmament agreement. Disarmament with- 
out a police force merely means continuing the present anarchy, the fighting 
being done with small arms until the big ones are made again. 

No serious work has been done on this problem. What we now need is a table 
of organization for the U. N. force, detailing its size, its composition among the 
different armed services, its geographical disposition, its command, how it is to 
te recruited, and how much and from what sources of revenue its members are 
to be paid. 

Above all, what is needed is a detailed plan for its political control; in other 
words, on what basis is it to act, and who has its ultimate direction? 

§. Finally, there is a need for coordinating these two schedules—the steps in 
disarmament and the steps in the buildup of the U. N. force. The two processes 
will have to be carefully phased so that, as the nations strip themselves of the 
means of their own self-defense, there will be a simultaneous increase in the 
security of all of them through the creation of the U. N. force. 

If these elements were found acceptable, they could be embodied in a number 
of different plans. Many variables are involved: the size of permitted national 
foree levels; the amounts and types of permitted weapons; the details of the 
control plan for atomic energy; the number, nature, and duration of the steps 
tobe taken in putting the plan into effect ; the size, composition, and governance 
of the international inspectorate; the size, location, organization and command 
of the U. N. force. 

The settling of these questions will depend on military, scientific, and political 
considerations at the time of actual negotiations. Factors are involved which 
will require the best judgment and the knowledge of experts in many fields: 
much of this expert knowledge is not now available to laymen. Even more 
important will be the negotiating position of the chief powers: what their then- 
present situation may be, both diplomatic and military; what their fears; and 
what their hopes. 

We have no blueprint. However, we believe that it may ‘forward the con- 
versation to set forth in concrete (and arguable) terms what disarmament 
would mean, and how an effective system might work. 

One possible plan, then, might put the great principles into effect along the 
following lines : 

1. A disarmament treaty signed by the major states of the world which would 
provide for United Nations control of all armaments and armed forces. 

2. The disarmament treaty would provide for, say, four stages of disarmament, 
with the lighter weapons being eliminated first and atomic disarmament coming 
last, and with the creation of the United Nations force proceeding parallel. 
The end result would be— 

(a) The total disarmament of all states except for such forces and light weap- 
os as would be allowed by the disarmament treaty to each country for the 
maintenance of domestic order. 

_(b) The total elimination of atomic weapons through the effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy ; and 

(c) A United Nations military force composed of, say, the equivalent of 10 
divisions equipped with heavy weapons other than atomic, with a large trans- 
Port fleet sufficient to give it great mobility, and with the necessary protec- 
tive combat aircraft. 
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3. The disarmament treaty would create a U. N. disarmament executive w 
duty would be to enforce the provisions of the treaty. This executive would bea 
body of say, five persons, and would operate by majority vote. The five 
of the Executive would serve for 5 years in a staggered sequence. They, ang 
their successors, would be named by the General Assembly, on recommenda 
by the Security Council (the five permanent members concurring), or if the g 
curity Council failed to recommend, the General Assembly would make its oy, 
selection by a two-thirds vote. 

4. Since the Executive would function administratively and not politically, its 
powers and duties would be spelled out in the greatest detail in the disarmament 
treaty. The treaty, therefore, would set out in precise terms the permitte 
national armaments, the composition, and command arrangements of the Unita 
Nations force, the steps to be taken in reaching the final stage of enforcg 
disarmament, and the powers and duties of the inspectorate. 

5. The functions of the Permanent Court of International Justice would bp 
broadened to permit (@) declaratory interpretations of the disarmament treaty 
(b) judgments after a full hearing directing action by the Executive to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty and (c) summary procedures directing sue) 
action when time does not permit of a full hearing. 

6. A limited power by the U. N. to levy taxes sufficient to pay for the U, y, 
military force and other U. N. costs. 

Such an agreement as this would need to be drafted at a worldwide disarm. 
ment conference, after a preliminary draft had been prepared by the present 
U. N. Disarmament Commission, or after the principles had been approved by 
the General Assembly; the Charter Review Conference would be a good occa- 
sion for this. The agreement would be embodied in a treaty or treaties, whig 
could be attached to the U. N. Charter as an annex, together with such cop. 
tingent amendments to the charter as might be needed. 

As I said earlier, this is a large order indeed. But I suggest that it is aj 
implicit in our national policy, set forth by our Presidents and endorsed by 
the Senate. Since the details have never been spelled out, we cannot know 
whether our own people would accept them. We may feel sure that the Rus 
sian leaders would not accept them. We cannot be certain in either case until 
we have formulated and announced a plan. 

It would be worth doing. If we ourselves won't accept the detailed applica- 
tion of our principles, we’d better change our principles. If the Russians won't 
accept real disarmament, we can only gain credit in the world by making it 
more abundantly clear that it is we who want peace and are willing to pay for 
it, while they only talk. Not all segments of world opinion are yet convinced 
of this. We would gain substantial advantages by taking the psychological 
initiative in proposing a disarmament plan which the world could understand 
and applaud. Not the least advantage is that we might have more battalions 
on our side if the war should come which none of us wants. 


Senator Smirn. Is Mr. Joseph E. Johnson, president of th 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, here? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smriru. We are glad to see you. Mr. Johnson, pleas 
proceed in your own way. I understand that Carnegie Endowment 
is making a number of studies on our subject, and you ought to make 
a very important contribution to the subject we are discussing. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Mr. Jonnson. That is correct, sir. I am honored to have bee 
invited to testify before the subcommittee. I am pleased to. testify 
on the 10th anniversary of the opening of the San Francisco Confer 
ence on April 25, 1945. 

I am Joseph E. Johnson, president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. I have long been in personal contact with 
the U. N. I was a member of the staff of the United States delegr- 
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ew tions in the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco Conferences, and 
ee in the early sessions of the United Nations. T 
ney, and I was directly concerned with United Nations security and politi- 
ndatin | eal matters as an official of the Department of State between 1944 and 
' the Se. 1947. 
1t8 ow My interest continued after I left the Department. I went back 
ally, its for a few months in 1948 to be deputy representative to Senator Aus- 
mament tin on the so-called Little Assembly of the United Nations, and when 
ee [ joined the endowment in 1950, my interest was naturally fortified 
ati and has been since. 
‘ould be STUDIES BEING MADE UNDER ENDOWMENT’S AUSPICES 
t treaty ; 
Lo carry The endowment, long concerned with problems of international 
ng eu organization, has been particularly interested in the development of 
e U.N the U. N. as an instrument for the promotion of that peace and se- 
. curity with justice which is a principal goal of United States foreign 
isarma- licy. 
vat In 1951, the endowment’s trustees, aware that the question of 
id ik United Nations Charter review would come to the fore in 1955, de- 
i, which cided to launch a study of the experience of a number of representa- 
ch con. tive countries throughout the world with respect to international or- 
t ia ganization, particularly the United Nations, and it is these studies, 
reed br sir, to which you referred just now. _ : orht far 
t know The idea was that by working with private research institutions 
he Rus — like the Council on Foreign Relations in New York, in other coun- 
- tries, we could appraise the role of the United Nations in relation to 
applica. their national interests. 
1S won't We tried to use, where possible, nationals of the countries con- 
king it cerned. The studies were meant to deal with the policies which the 
La Bn governments had pursued toward international organizations and 
ological with public attitudes as they had developed since 1945. 
erstand In taking this decision, we were mindful of the fact that the 
ttalions Brookings Institution has embarked upon an intensive examination 
of the experience of the United Nations in carrying out its functions 
rf the under the Charter. But it seemed to us that the significance of the 
United Nations and the possibilities of a review conference would 
depend, must depend, upon the policies of governments. We, there- 
pleas fore, believed that it would be valuable to look at the United Na- 
wment tions experience in terms of its relations to and impact upon the na- 
make tional interests and foreign policy goals of individual member 
: countries and also of some which are not yet members. 
As a result of our initiative, we expect studies to be completed for 
TE 24 countries on all 6 continents. 
Rather than take the time here to read the list of countries and of 
organizations, I submit a list which you may wish to include in the 
s Deen record, 
estify Senator SmirH. Yes; thank you, we will be very glad to have it. 
onfer- Mr. Jounson. Not all the reports are yet in, but I might summarize 
some of the impressions which emerge from those already received. 
vment 
; With FAITH IN U. N. HAS BEEN IMPRESSIVE 
elega- 





First of all, we have been impressed by the extent and depth of the 
faith in the U. N. which people all over the world seem to have. 
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Every report we have received has expressed this faith, in one wa 
or another, and many have made a point of emphasizing that the 
disillusionments and disappointments of the last 10 years have not 
dimmed belief in the United Nations either as an important instry. 
ment for helping to deal with today’s international problems or ag q 
foundation on ih to build toward a better world in the future, 

For example, the Swedish report says that not only is the United 
Nations— 


an organization which, in spite of its shortcomings, is indispensable for the 
world— 


but also that many people— 


rest upon the United Nations the hope that in the future the Organization wij 
prove to have been the nucleus of a firmer and more powerful organization 
capable of securing long-lasting world peace. 


MEMBER STATES WOULD LIKE TO REMOVE U, N.’S WEAKNESSES 


There is no doubt, however, that people in other countries are, like 
Americans, dissatisfied and would like to remove what they consider 
to be the weaknesses of the United Nations. 

In many member states there is disappointment that they have 
failed to attain important national objectives through the United 
Nations. As the Danish study points out, small states have not 
found the security they expected se membership in the U. N. 

Some have special cause for dissatisfaction. The Egyptian report 
states, for example: 


In nearly all the cases which interested her more directly, Egypt has been 
disappointed. 


REACTIONS RECEIVED BY STUDY GROUPS 


There is significant consensus on two points: One, that United 
Nations membership should be universal, and, two, that greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the development of international law. 

Not surprisingly, most of the manuscripts reflect concern about the 
veto, about the continental disagreement over the interpretation of the 
domestic jurisdiction clause of the charter, and about the persistent 
conflict between colonial and noncolonial states over the U. N.’s role 
toward dependent peoples. 

But the groups are by no means unanimous in suggesting ways to 
overcome the difficulties. 

Though some of them have a number of specific suggestions for 
charter amendment, I think it is fair to say that in general they do 
not consider this to be a key to resolving a difficult world situation. 


DESIRABILITY OF REVIEW CONFERENCE 


While views vary on the desirability of having a review conferenee, 
there is generally a lack of enthusiasm for an attempt at sweeping 
changecvempecially if the benefits already gained should thereby be 
endangered. 

It is pointed out that the same differences of opinion which have 
made it impossible for the United Nations to operate smoothly would 
inevitably emerge in a Charter Review Conference. 
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A statement by Ambassador Eban of Israel, quoted, with approval, 
in the Israel report is not untypical : 

There is much wisdom in the view— 
he said— 


that the causes of international tensions reside not in the imperfections of the 
charter but in the lack of agreement between member states, and especially 
between the Great Powers * * *, If the disagreement remains acute, no change 
of legal texts will do much to affect it. On the other hand, if the relations 
of the powers develop in such a way as to make an improvement in the inter- 
yational atmosphere possible, then such an improvement can well be achieved 
within the terms of our present charter. 


SIMILAR BROAD GOALS—DIVERSE NATIONAL VIEWPOINTS 


It has been interesting to the endowment staff in reading these 
studies to see how similar are the broad goals people seek and yet 
how diverse are national viewpoints on the ways of achieving the same 
objectives. 

ough it is clearly recognized that the U. N. has imperfections, a 
feeling prevails that it is more important to concentrate on better 
use of the existing machinery than on formal changes in its organiza- 
tional structure. 

You will understand from the incomplete status of the endow- 
ment studies that I cannot draw any hard and fast conclusions from 
them. You will also understand, I am sure, that because these studies 
were conducted by nongovernmental institutions, they do not neces- 
sarily reflect policies of the governments, 


It would, in any case, be inappropriate for me to try to express 
conclusions on the issues with which your committee is dealing, since 
the Carnegie Endowment does not take stands on specific ae is- 
sues, I hope, however, it is not out of order for me to suggest some 
of the questions which to me, as an individual, seem most relevant. 


U. N. IN NATIONAL INTEREST OF U. 8S. 


Istart with the assumption that the decisions of the United States 
Government to work for the establishment of the U. N. and subse- 
quently to join it were based upon the belief that this policy would 
promote the national interest of the United States. 1 shared and 
still share that view and have in considering questions relating to the 
United Nations, including that of Charter review, kept to the fore 
the concept of the national interest of this country. 

_The United Nations is not perfect—few institutions are—but I be- 
leve that its advantages far outweigh its weaknesses, and that it has 
served our national interest and ideals, even though the world and 
in particular the relations between the great powers differ vastly 
from our hopes and expectations in 1945. I consider that it is still in 
our interest to belong to, to strengthen and to use the United Nations. 

There are many reasons why I believe this is so. To list them would 
be to repeat ideas which you have already heard many times. Let 
me just say that not least among my reasons is the opportunity which 
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the U. N. provides for peaceful adjustment of international dispute 
In President Eisenhower’s words: 


It still represents man’s best organized hope to substitute the conference table 
for the battlefield. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE U. N. 


The real question is: How can we best work for the improvement 
of the United Nations? 

First, I believe we should have a clear picture of the improvements 
in the United Nations which experience has shown to be necessary oy 
desirable. 

We should also have substantial agreement in this country on such 
changes. Many ideas for change have already been presented to this 
Committee in its hearings both here and across the country. 

It is evident that most Americans now expect their government 
to pursue the objective of national security through international 
means, including the United Nations, strengthened if possible, 

The proposals which you have heard, that the veto should be elim. 
inated in certain respects, particularly on membership, that member. 
ship should be broadened, the United Nations should have increased 
power to control armaments, that it should have greater capacity to 
promote the rule of law, are all expressions of this expectation. 


METHODS OF STRIVING FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


As I see it, there are two broad ways in which these objectives can 
be sought: Through efforts to amend the Charter and by making the 
United Nations function better within the framework of the present 
Charter. Our success will be a measure of the skill and wisdom whieh 
we display in following either path—or both—for clearly these ar 
not mutually exclusive lines of advance. 

Furthermore, as you are aware, if it is felt that amendment of the 
Charter is necessary or desirable, amendments can be adopted, sub- 
ject to ratification by member states, by: the General Assembly or 
review conference at any time, as well as by the special review con- 
ference provided for in article 109, paragraph 3. 

It occurs to me to wonder whether anyone can give an absolute 
answer at this moment to the question with which I am primarily 
concerned, namely, by what method we can best strive for desired im- 
provements. While some of the changes which we determine to seek 
may be possible only through Charter amendment, we should als 
ask ourselves whether some may be entirely achieved and other sub 
stantially achieved by other means. 


TIMING OF A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


With respect particularly to holding a charter review conferent 
in the near future, it is important to weigh questions of timing and 
of the likelihood of success or failure. 

The key issues which would come up in a review conference ate 
so intimately tied to basic political relationships to the internationil 
political climate that when a conference is held may be more important 
than whether or not it is held. 
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If an improved United Nations is what we are after, we should 
carefully choose a moment for a review conference when progress 
is most likely to result. 






PRICE OF DESIRED AMENDMENTS 












If we seek changes, should we not also be aware that we may be 
called upon to pay a price in exchange? For example, the fact that 
amendments to the Charter cannot go into effect until ratified by | 
two-thirds of the members of the United Nations, including all of the 

manent members of the Security Council, could mean, as Ambas- 
sador Lodge has suggested, that no amendments will be ratified. 

Whether or not this is so, the Soviet Union has a strong bargaining 

sition on amendments which we may favor. The U.S. S. R. might 
be led to abandon the opposition to a revision effort which it has al- 
ready expressed and even as Secretary Dulles has hinted, to ratify 
some proposed amendments. 

But it is important to bear in mind that the Russians, and other 
nations as well, are likely to be interested in extracting concessions 
from us in return for changes which we want. We should have some 
idea of how highly we value such changes, and what price we are 
prepared to pay for them. We should form some estimate of con- 
cessions we might be asked to make. Nor should be forgotten the 
fact that some of the latter may relate to issues entirely outside the 
United Nations’ framework. 

We might have to pay another kind of price in order to bring about 
changes which we desire. For example, in thinking about a possible 
review conference, one question which arises is the question of who 
isto participate. Article 109 speaks of a “General Conference of the 
Members of the United Nations.” Would not the Soviet Union al- 
most certainly argue, as it has in the past in other connections, 
that the Peiping government is the only one qualified to represent 
China in such a forum ? 

The same issue is almost certain to arise, in different form, should 
proposals be advanced in a review conference concerning admission 
of members to the U. N. or concerning the composition of the Security 
Council. In making up our minds about a review conference, there- 
fore, we should be aware that the question of Chinese representation 
might be a key to several important issues and there is no assurance 
that our views would be shared by a majority of the other mem- 


bers. 



























OTHERS’ AMENDMENTS MIGHT CREATE DIFFICULTIES FOR U. 8. 






Another consideration which I believe should be weighed is the 
likelihood that, in a review conference, amendments will be advocated 
with considerable support which might create real difficulties for us. 

The Carnegie Endowment’s studies suggest, for example, that a 
number of countries would seize upon the opportunity of a review 
conference to press for extension of the United Nations’ jurisdiction 
over non-self-governing territories. Such a change would no doubt 
be — by some, if not all, of the so-called “colonial” powers, 
two of which besides the United States are permanent members of 
the Security Council. 
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It is by means inconceivable that the main characteristic of a yp. 
view conference if it were held soon would be a concerted drive 
the anticolonial members of the U. N. to limit domestic jurisdictigy 
and to strengthen the United Nations’ powers over colonial admip. 
istration. 

Would such a conference thus invite the opening of issues op 
which we would have to take positions and from which we could 
not profit ¢ 

On colonial questions, for example, we might either have to o 
pose strengthening the colonial provisions of the Charter, thereby 
alienating friends in Asia and Africa and denying a rich part of our 
national tradition, or else to support such changes, perhaps to oy 
our own disadvantage, and certainly to the discomfort of our stauneh 
allies in Western Europe. 

It may be that we should accept these risks, but we should not ae. 
cept them without being aware that we are doing so. 


WAYS OF VIEWING A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Another question which arises is whether the conference conten- 
plated in article 109, paragraph 3, should be viewed as an opportunity 
to bring about amendments or rather as an occasion for reviewing 
ten years’ experience in the United Nations with the object of im- 
proving national policies, making possible better coordination amor 
governments and agencies, and planting the seeds from which fur- 
ther changes might grow in the future. 

Some of the questions I have raised affect both types of conferences, 
Others apply only to a conference with amendment or revision as its 
objective. There is much to be said, I think, for placing governments, 
which are always hard pressed by day-to-day events under an obliga- 
tion to take a long-range view of their participation in the United 
Nations. Such a conference might result in a renewed faith in the 
worth of the United Nations and a better appreciation of its 
limitations. 

Its advantages should be measured against the possible disad- 
vantages of a meeting the outcome of which cannot be predicted, 
and which might be a forum for controversy in which tensions were 
heightened and strains put on our relations with allies and friends. 

It seems to me that, while our Government will have to have 
a position when the General Assembly considers the question of 
charter review next fall, there is still room for flexibility in deciding 
the issue. 


CAN LEAVE TO FUTURE TIME AND PLACE OF A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


If this subcommittee and the Government as a whole should deeide 
that important changes are not immediately necessary or that they 
can dbhe not be achieved at this time, it would be possible, under 
the charter, for the General Assembly to decide that a review con- 
ference should be held, but leave to the future or to some other body 
the determination of time and place. 

If changes are the objective, there may be much to be said for at 
least beginning the negotiations toward this end outside the public 
arena, for example by a special preparatory commission or a COM 
tinuing committee of the General Assembly. 
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The latter alternative would have the advantage, among others, 
of keeping the issue of Chinese representation in a forum in which, 
experience shows, it can be readily handled. 

if there are valid national purposes to be served in a review con- 
ference, we owe it to ourselves and the world to provide the greatest 

ible assurance that those objectives will be achieved. The time 
and the method we choose for approaching charter review may deter- 
mine whether the effort succeeds or fails. When a definite decision is 
made by the United States whether or not to support holding a con- 
ference, it will obviously have to be based on many considerations. 

Outsiders, [ am aware, cannot have adequate knowledge about all 
of them. I trust, however, that the kind which I have suggested 
will also be brought into the equation. 


DANGER IN CONSIDERING CHARTER REVISION AS PANACEA FOR WORLD’S ILLS 


There are two further considerations with which I shall conclude, 
dr. One is the danger of allowing the world to consider charter 
revision as a panacea for its ills. 

While the United Nations would, no doubt, be improved if various 
changes could be brought about, we should not expect the world to 
beremade overnight by amending the charter. 


U. N. A “SHEER NECESSITY” 


Secondly—and now I am repeating—I remain convinced that the 
continuance of the United Nations is in our national interest. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said that the United Nations is “sheer 
necessity.” In that judgment, I heartily concur. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Smirrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. That is a 
very important and valuable contribution to the discussion. 

Senator Humphrey, have you any questions? 

Senator Humpnurey. No. I just want to concur in your observa- 
tion, Senator Smith. 


POSSIBILITY OF CHARTER REVIEW CONSIDERATION THROUGH A CONTINUING 
COMMITTEE 


I believe Mr. Johnson has outlined here some of the real problems, 
and given us some alternatives, too. I particularly am interested in 
your thought, which has been announced and enunciated by others, of 
possibly just using this review conference for a periodic review of some 
of the work of the United Nations and improving somewhat on the 
related agencies in the activities of a functional nature which go on 
in its general administration and its scope. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is right, sir. 

Senator Huwenrey. I think that offers merit, and the other alterna- 
tive, as I understand it, is this continuing committee of the Assembly 
which you talk about. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Here I speak, if I may, out of a personal experience. I mentioned 
I was on the Little Assembly. 

The Little Assembly was public, but its work soon became so boring 
that the press never attended it and we carried on our work to a con- 
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siderable degree in privacy, and it was possible for delegates to make 
statements which they then had to modify at a later time. 

I think there are real advantages in the kind of a quiet consideration 
which a continuing committee might permit. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

(The document submitted by Mr. Johnson follows :) 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
NATIONAL STUDIES ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION * 


Title and sponsor (with the Carnegie endowment) 


Australia and the United Nations: Australian Institute of International Af. 
fairs, Melbourne. 

Belgium and the United Nations (in French only): Institut des Relations 
Internationales, Brussels. 

Brazil and the United Nations: Brazilian Institute of International Relations, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Britain and the United Nations: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London. 

Canada and the United Nations: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
Toronto. 

Chile and the United Nations: University of Chile, Santiago. 

Denmark and the United Nations: Prof. Max Sorensen, Univ. of Aarhus, 
Aarhus. 

Egypt and the United Nations: Egyptian Society of International Law, Cairo, 

France and the United Nations (in French only) : Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangere, Paris. 

Greece and the United Nations (in French only) : Societe d’Etudes Interna- 
tionales, Athens. 

India and the United Nations: Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 

Israel and the United Nations: Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Italy and the United Nations: Societa Italiana per la Organizzazione Inter- 
nazionale, Rome. 

Japan and the United Nations: Japanese Association of International Law, 
Tokyo. 

Mexico and the United Nations: Colegio de Mexico, Mexico City. 

*akistan and the United Nations: Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, 
Karachi. 

Sweden and the United Nations: Institute of International Affairs, Stockholm, 

Switzerland and the United Nations (in French only) : Prof. Paul Guggenheim, 
Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva. 

Turkey and the United Nations: Institute of International Affairs, Ankara 
University, Ankara. 

The Soviet Union and the United Nations: Hoover Institute and Library, 
Stanford University, Stanford. 

The United States and the United Nations (3 volumes) : Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Uruguay and the United Nations: Institute of International Law, Montevideo. 

West Germany and the United Nations: Institut fur Europaische Politik und 
Wirtschaft, Frankfort. 

Yugoslavia and the United Nations: Special Yugoslav Study Group, Belgrade. 


Concluding volumes 


Summary and Analysis (in French only) by Maurice Bourquin, Professor of 
International Public Law, University of Geneva, Geneva. 

Summary and Analysis by Robert Maclver, Lieber Professor Emeritus of 
Political Philosophy and Sociology, Columbia University, New York City. 








1 Although all of these studies have been undertaken, not every one will necessarily 
reach published form. The studies will be published in English, with the exceptions 
noted. 
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Senator Smiru. Mrs. James B. Patton, national chairman of the 
utional defense committee, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. Patton, we will be glad to hear you. 


gATEMENT OF MRS. JAMES B. PATTON, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
HATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Parton. Mr. Chairman and Senator Humphrey, I am Mrs. 
James B. Patton of Columbus, Ohio, past president general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and at present chairman of 
the national defense committee. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE OF U. N. 


When the United Nations organization was formed its primary 
purpose was distinctly understood to be as a worldwide diplomatic 
meeting place for the discussion of world problems by the represent- 
atives of its member nations, in the hope of amicable settlement of 
international differences and disputes, thus tending toward better 
yorld understanding and greater chance for world peace. 

This main objective should be maintained. It should be empha- 
dd in any proposed revising of the United Nations Charter. 

The United Nations organization should continue to serve as an 
asemblage of sovereign nations seeking to improve international 
rations. It can accomplish much good, if it undertakes its tasks 
through processes of study and arbitration, advice and education. 


OPPOSED TO TRANSFORMING U. N. INTO WORLD GOVERN MENT 


We sincerely trust that this committee of distinguished Senators 
will not approve any amendments to the United Nations Charter 
which might transform it from a voluntary organization of sov- 
ereign nations into a world government or limited world government. 

Some unrealistic, impractical, or visionary persons are advocating 
the so-called strengthening of the United Nations by converting it 
intoa world government or partial world government. This we stren- 
uously oppose. 

All of us are for world peace and world order. But the way to 
procure them is not through forced union of diversified groups, with 
divergent interests and differing standards of law and justice. 

With manifold diversities of governments, philosophies, ideologies, 
and principles in various parts of the world today, no form of world 
government could possibly be feasible. 

Naturally some other nations may want the United States of 
America to take over the major financing of their governmental costs. 
as would likely have to be done under any kind of world government. 

But, even though our United States would have to pay the lion’s 
share of its costs, our Nation would necessarily be outvoted by more 
populous areas in any type of world government. With such vast 
regions now under Communist rule, the results would be disastrous 
for our Constitutional Republic and our American way of life. 

We want to keep the Federal Constitution and Bill of Rights be- 
queathed to our trust by American patriots. We do not wish to sur- 
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render our constitutional liberties. Why should we sell or loge oy 









































birthright ? mr 
of t 
OPPOSED TO U. N. AS WORLD LEGISLATOR OR POLICEMAN 5 
Furthermore, we object strenuously to giving the United Nations . 
the power to pass treaties and rules which might supersede our Con. " 
stitution or interfere in our domestic affairs. We want our duly S 
elected representatives to keep their constitutional authority to y 
our own internal laws. We oppose strongly the role of the United I 
Nations as a world legislator or a world policeman. g 
S 
DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 

If the United Nations is permitted to have jurisdiction in the 
domestic affairs of our country or any other country, frictions and . 
irritations, strife and war, will follow. Peace would not be promoted, oul 
When the United States Senate ratified the United Nations Char. pr 
ter, it was definitely believed that there would be enforcement of | gn 
Article 2, Paragraph 7, which reads: che 
Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction ou 
of any state. tre 
This cw tant provision should be retained in any possible revision | _ int 
of the U. N. Charter, and should be strictly obeyed. ) 
tic 

PREAMBLE WORDING SHOULD BE CHANGED FROM “PEOPLES” TO “NATIONS” 
Accordingly, we urge that the third word in the United Nations | 4 

Charter should be ¢ ns from “peoples” to “nations.” We are not 

“peoples” of the U nited Nations. No people anywhere have ever 
voted for delegates to represent them in the United Nations organiZa- x 

tions. The U.N. is composed only of member nations—united nations 
supposedly. Individually, we do not pledge allegiance to the United A 
Nations. We in America pledge allegiance only to the United States al 

of America. 

u 





RETENTION OF VETO POWER IN SECURITY COUNCIL 






It is our conviction, too, that the veto power should be retained 








in the Security Council. In this way, and perhaps in this way alone, : 
can we be assured of the preservation of our constitutional freedoms 
under our own Republican form of government, which has proved 9 ' 
safe and so successful for so many years. 

Americans have a responsibility and obligation to our Nation and 
its best interests. It would not be in the best interest of our country 
to allow constitutional changes to slip in from the outside, without 


vote of our own people. 








OPPOSED TO REVISION TOWARD LOSS OF SOVEREIGNTY 





We owe our protection, support and allegiance to the Nation whieh 
has protected, educated, and aided us, conferring on us so many out 
standing privileges and blessings. We oppose, and will continue t 
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, any revision of the United Nations Charter which might lead 


aed the loss of any of the historic sovereignty of our Nation or any 


of the God-given rights of American citizens. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you very much, Mrs. Patton. 

It is a very clear statement of your position. I note that you and 
our first witness think very much along the same lines. 

Mrs. Parron. We belong to the same organization. 

Senator Smiru. I understand that. 

Mrs. Parron. And have the same ideals. 

Is that all ? 

Senator Smiru. That is all. 

Senator Humphrey, do you have any questions? 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 


Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to say that I wondered whether 
our witness, Mrs. Patton, thought there was any danger under the 
present charter of the U. N. superseding the American Constitution 
and statutory laws as they relate to domestic matters under the present 
charter ¢ 

Mrs. Parron. The present charter, as it now stands. But the vari- 
ous agencies which have come out of the United Nations proposin 
treaties, if they were ratified by our United States Senate, they woul 
interfere with and take over our domestic laws. 

Senator Humrnrey. But it is true, is it not, that without ratifica- 
tion they are not binding ¢ 

Mrs. Parron. That is true. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you feel that two-thirds of the Senate of 
the United States is adequate protection to our sovereignty ? 

Mrs. Parron. I do not know, not as it is now. 

Senator Humpurey. Two-thirds is not sufficient to protect that 
sovereignty / 

Mrs. Parron. If two-thirds of the Senators were present and voting. 
As you know, we have had a treaty ratified by only one Senator present 
and voting. It was a treaty with Ireland. 

Senator Humpenrey. Well, may I submit that that has been changed 
under our present rules. 

Senator SmirH. That has been changed under our present rules. 

Senator Humpurey. We cannot do business without the presence 
of aquorum under our Constitution, and a quorum is 49, is it not? 

Mrs. Parron. Is it necessary now to have a quorum ? 

Senator Humrurey. It has been that way since 1789. A quorum is 
necessary to clo business. 

Mrs. Parron. Then may I inquire why the treaties were ratified 
with as few as 6 Senators, and 1 Senator in 1952? 

Senator Humpnurey. Well, I think your point is well taken in terms 
of the number present and who were not present in rollcall votes. 

I believe we have corrected that now. Under the rules of the Senate, 
when you have a rollcall vote, you must have a quorum present. 

Mrs. Parron. Is that since 1952? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, because of that mistake. 

Mrs, Parron. I am glad to know that. 
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(The following letter was subsequently received from Mrs. Patton 
for inclusion in the hearings :) 


NATIONAL Soctery, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE CoMMI 


Washington 6, D. C., April 28, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR GEORGE: After my testimony before your subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter revision, Monday morning, April 25, 1955, Senator 
Humphrey asked me several questions. During the course of our public eop. 
versation, Senator Humphrey suggested that there should be no further concerp 
or worry for fear that a treaty might be ratified with only one or a few Senator 
present and voting. 

After leaving the hearings I questioned several sources as to the basis for 
Senator Humphrey's statement. I find that there is at present an understand. 
ing—no written rule—between the two parties in the Senate that all treaties 
will be acted upon only by a rollcall vote. 

May I say that since this is just an understanding and is, therefore, not 
binding, it could be waived or disregarded at any time. I feel that this “gentle 
men’s agreement” has no real bearing on my statement that since treaties are 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senators present and voting, there is still the possi- 
bility of undesirable or dangerous treaties being approved by only a smalb num. 
ber of Senators. 

I respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the official transcript of 
the hearings immediately following my testimony of April 25. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Most sincerely, 
MARGUERITE C. Parton, 
Mrs. James B. 
National Chairman. 


Senator Smiru. The next witness is Mr. C. M. Stanley, pa 


of the United World Federalists, who is accompanied by Prof. A.J.G. 
Priest, University of Virginia Law School, and Mr. Pierce Butler, 
Jr., attorney, of St. Paul, Minn. 

I suggest these three gentlemen come up together so we can havea 
presentation of this matter collectively. 

Senator Humphrey will take over for the next few minutes. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Stanley, are you going to proceed with the 
testimony / 

Mr. Srantey. I will lead off. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Stanley, how do you want to do this? Do 
you want your statement placed in the record ? 

Mr. Srantey. I have placed before you a written statement pre 
pared on my behalf, and also shorter statements from Mr. Priest and 
Mr. Butler. May they be put in the record? 

Senator Humrpurey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Srantey. We will not attempt to read them; rather we will 
highlight a few points in connection with them that we wish to 
emphasize. 

Senator Humpenrey. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. STANLEY, PRESIDENT, UNITED WORD 
FEDERALISTS, ACCOMPANIED BY A. J. G. PRIEST AND PIERCE 
BUTLER, JR. 


Mr. Srantey. I am C. M. Stanley of Muscatine, Iowa. I am’ 
professional engineer and a businessman. 
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I speak here today as president of the United World Federalists, 
which is a citizens’ organization which for 8 years has been studying 
the question of charter review in an effort to determine those minimum 
changes im the charter that are necessary in order that the United 
Nations, as indicated in its preamble, may unite our strength and 
maintain international peace and security. 


WORK OF SUBCOMMITTEE AND ITS STAFF 


[ first want to congratulate and compliment this committee on the 
very fine thing you are doing through the work of the subcommittee. 
[ think that it has encouraged and stimulated the discussion and con- 
sideration of this important matter of a charter review in a truly 
American manner. 

The work that has been done by your staff, the documents that they 
have completed, have provided information and data that are of im- 
portance. And the hearings that you held over the country in many 
cities have not only allowed the citizens to be heard and many citizens 
to speak to you on this matter, but have stimulated in the press a dis- 
cussion and consideration of this important subject. 


GREAT CHALLENGE BEFORE UNITED STATES TODAY 


I need not tell you that there is a great challenge before the United 
States today. We have come into a position of leadership in the world 
that we did not ask for, but one that places responsibilities upon our 
shoulders, responsibilities of adequately protecting the security of this 
Nation, the freedoms that we prize, and, at the same time, finding a 
way to help lead the world into security and peace. 


CHARTER REVIEW 


As I understand our present situation with this question of a charter 
review before us, we have the statement of the administration that we 
will support the convening of a charter review conference. More- 
over, I understand that we have something of at least a moral commit- 
ment to the smaller nations of the world that arises from the agree- 
ments that were reached at San Francisco in 1945, when article 109 
was written into the charter, that we would in good faith support the 
convening of a review conference at the end of the 10-year period. 

So I want to address my questions here today not so much to whether 
we have a review conference, but what we might do within a review 
conference. 

Our organization strongly supports the holding of a review con- 
ference. We believe that we should approach the review conference 
not in the context of the minimum that might be obtainable, but rather 
we should measure up what is necessary in the atomic age to provide 
security for nations, including our own, and to protect our internal 
freedoms and our domestic economy and traditions. 

The organization that I represent believes that a prerequisite to 
peace is disarmament and the elimination of war as a means of settling 
differences between nations. 
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UNIVERSAL, ENFORCEABLE DISARMAMENT UNDER ADEQUATE AND PROPER 
SAFEGUARDS 


As difficult as that 1s of achievement, we have the firm convictigy 
that we will never get real security or peace until we bring aboy 
universal, enforceable disarmament under adequate and proper safe. 
guards which we believe can come from world law. 

We do not consider that a panacea for all of the problems of the 
world, but rather a prerequisite, without the accomplishment of which, 
we can do little in solving the problems of the world. 

It is our belief at this time that we should support the consideratigy 
of substantial changes in the United Nations, the delegation to it of 
the authority that 1s necessary to bring about enforceable disarm. 
ment and, of course, the provision of the adequate and proper safe. 
guards under which that authority can be utilized in such a way that 
it protects us. 

We believe this for two reasons: First, it is a bold enough and 
visionary enough approach to meet the challenge of the atomic ag, 
Anything less than that is simply backing off and avoiding coming to 
grips with the great problems that. face the world. 

Second, we support it because we believe only in bold steps is it 
possible to achieve anything. Should we go into a review conference 
concerned with details, procedural matters, and minor things, we are 
likely to bog down into quarrels and disputes and differences over 
those things. 

Only by coming up with an overall program that has some hope of 
achieving the universal aspiration among at least the peoples of the 
world, if not among the leaders of all nations, to achieve peace, have 
we much chance of success. 


CHARTER REVIEW PROCESSES 


Moreover, we believe that progress can be made in a review confer- 
ence. Attempts to make alterations in the United Nations Charter 
by means of article 109 cannot be stopped and blocked by a veto. 

I would like to spend the rest of my time dwelling upon that matter 
and the desirability of proceeding now. 

Let us look at the problem and the procedure of a change in the 
charter under article 109. There are three steps: The first step is 
the decision of the General Assembly of the United Nations to convene 
a review conference. That can be done by any General Assembly, 
not just the 1955. 

It requires a majority vote, including any 7 out of the 11 members 
of the Security Council. There is no requirement for the favorable 
vote of the permanent members of the Security Council, hence the 
convening of a review conference cannot be vetoed. 

Next, that review conference meets at the date set to review the 
charter, and under the terms of the second paragraph of article 109, 
it may consider alterations to the charter, and may adopt those bya 
two-thirds vote. Once again, that action is not subject to a veto. The 
review conference may adopt those alterations, adjourn and go home. 

Then starts the third step, the process of ratification. Those altera- 
tions recommended by the review conference do not go into effect un- 
til they have been approved by two-thirds of the nations, by their 
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tive constitutional procedures, by two-thirds of the nations, 
a iading, at that time, and only at that time, at that phase, all five 
members, permanent members of the Security Council. 

But note that even then there is not a veto. The failure of any 
nation, the Soviet or the United States, or other member, permanent 
member of the Security Council, does not collapse the action of the 
review conference. It simply delays the date on which it can be ef- 
fected. A nation which has refused to ratify in one year may ratify 
in a later year. Meanwhile, all ratifications remain in effect. 

Now let us look a bit at the timetable that might be involved. We 
would urge, if a review conference is called, that it would not be called 
in 1955, although the action might well be taken by the Assembly 
this fall, perhaps and preferably, I would say personally, not in 1956, 
but rather, let us say, in 1957, in order to provide oa time for 
study, preparation, preliminary negotiations, and such before that 
review conference comes about. 

How long would the review conference last? It certainly would 
be a matter of a month; there may even be adjournments to permit 
continued investigation and study and negotiations. 

It is entirely conceivable that the results of that review conference, 
particularly if they are substantial, rather than trivial, might not come 
until a year or a year and a half after they met, and then starts the 
process of ratification. 

All this means that the key decisions by the United States, by the 
Soviet, and by the other permanent members of the Security Council 
will be made not in 1956, but in 1959 or 1960, in the light of the then 
prevailing conditions. 

Will the Soviet ratify? I do not know. I have no crystal ball, 
but faced with a real alternative to an arms race, with mounting mili- 
tary strength on the part of the free nations, and faced with a means 
by which forceable disarmament can be brought about, and with ade- 
quate safeguards to protect internal and domestic affairs, it may well 
be they will elect to accept such changes in the review conference. 

There are many pressures that will work upon any such nation. 
One of these would certainly be world opinion which could be a moral 
force that would bear heavily on the nations that have not ratified, 
that are impeding progress toward security and peace. 

Another is the fact that as long as the arms race goes on, substantial 
improvement of living standards in certain of the countries will be 
retarded. Moreover, within that period of time, anything that can 
be done to improve the world community, the atmosphere in which 
these decisions will be made resulting from economic, social, or po- 
litical progress, will have had its play, and I think of great importance 
is the fact that that decision will be made in the light of the weapons 
that we will have in 1960 and not the weapons we have in 1950, with a 
probable certainty, an overwhelming certainty, that all participants in 
a war at that time would lose. 

We certainly cannot conclude that the Soviet Union would not 
ratify until we forced them into a position of decision. 

During this rather lengthy period of consideration of review and 
revision, and the period of ratification, we continue to have the United 
Nations under the present charter. We lose nothing. We can do 
nothing bilaterally under the United Nations that we can do today to 
look after the interests of our Nation. 
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DELAY FAVORS COMMUNISM 


Delay favors communism. Communism desires appari a di- 
from friend, 


vided world in which they can seek to separate frien 
ally from ally. 

A delay in moving toward that which will bring about an array 
ment in the world where, through the United Nations we have ability 
to eliminate these threats, military threats, to all nations, not alone our 
own, favorscommunism. Delay endangers the United Nations, in m 
judgment. The surest way to lose support for the United Nations js 
fail to face up to the fact that it needs improvements, and needs to 
be strengthened. 

Revision of the charter, giving strength to the United Nations 
through revision lessens the chance of the United Nations attempti 
to take upon itself greater authority such as was done in the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution, and faced with the great challenge of tryi 
to find ways to peace, if the United Nations needs greater strength, 
is there any question but that we, as United States citizens, prefer it to 
have those authorities by delegation rather than by assumption? 


PROGRAM FOR SECURITY AND PEACE 


But perhaps most important of all, revision and work toward re. 
vision of the charter gives us what I believe would be a dynamic pro- 
gram for security and peace matching the armament program that 
we carry on as a very necessary step at this time, but the free world 
has not yet come together to develop a program upon which it can 
rally and for which it can work. 

It is my belief that the freedom-loving peoples of the world will 
rally around a program that proposes to provide in the United Nations 
the ability to bring about enforceable disarmament, with the proper 
safeguards under the law to the nations. 

Let us have the courage to see that law must replace anarchy ona 
world basis, just as our Founding Fathers did recognize this need on 
« national level in 1787. 

It is high time we take the lead in bringing about the changes that 
are necessary to achieve world order and lasting world peace and 
security for our Nation. 

In the words of George Washington : 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God. 


Thank you. 
OBJECTIVES OF UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Senator Humrurey. Mr. Stanley, would you be kind enough here 
just to delineate in precise terms the exact position of the United World 
Federalists? There is a good deal of talk about your position, about 
what it advocates in terms of a supergovernment, world government, 
and so forth. 

You could be very helpful to us and to the public by outlining sue- 
cinetly and concisely, your goal and your objective, and what you 
consider as within the confines of that objective ? 
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Mr. STANLEY. It is this briefly: We would propose that the United 
Nations be given those limited authorities that are necessary in the 
seld of armaments and prevention of aggression so that at such time as 
the nations of the world can agree to back down from an arms race, 
and obviously it takes, through charter review, the voluntary agree- 
ment of at least the five permanent members of the Security Council, 
(hat at that time the United Nations would have the necessary inspec- 
tion and police forces that are required to see that disarmament is, 
in fact, enforced, that the United Nations would have sufficient, as it 
ig sometimes referred to, as a police force, or an international military 
strength—sufficient force so that we can avoid aggression within the 
world. 

' Those are the basic powers, the basic functions that we believe the 
United Nations needs to be able to undertake. 

That process, with the agreement to disarm and the carrying out of 
disarmament, leaves a void for which we have eliminated the use of 
war and the threat of war as a major implement of a foreign policy, 
which it has been for all these centuries. 

There need to be two things done which are generally in the field of 
law rather than in the field of disarmament, and some of my two col- 
leagues who appear here, who are much better versed in law than I am, 
can, perhaps, emphasize and strengthen my points on this. 

But, first of all, we have to provide safeguards, adequate safeguards, 
in the way of control by civilians, so that there is no chance of that 
police force and that inspection being used to the detriment or to the 
interference of any nation. In addition, there needs to be provided 
aforum wherein differences among nations can be settled peaceably. 


NOT PROPOSING A SUPERSTATE 


What we propose is not a superstate. We certainly would resist, as 
I personally would resist, just as strongly as anyone else, any world 
organization that would be able to encroach upon our domestic affairs. 

It is,as I say, not a panacea. It is not the kind of thing that solves 
all of the problems of the world. It leaves many social, economic, and 
political problems and other problems. Our position is that until we 
can find a way to relieve many of these tensions, and the greatest of 
which is the threat and uncertainty which comes from the current arms 
race, that has mounted in this world, that until we find a way to get 
around that, we are not going to really make any great progress in 
solving the other problems of the world; and thirdly, it is not a simple 
and an easy thing to do. 

But I submit that there is no easy way out in 1955, the 10th year of 
the atomic age, that we are faced with problems that require a bold 
and dynamic approach. 


AMERICAN LEGION AND UWF APPROACHES CONTRASTED 


Senator Humpurey. How do you differentiate between your ap- 
proach, and that of the American Legion, as they testified before this 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Staniey. Oddly enough, in the things that we propose for the 
United Nations, they are almost identical with those which the Amer- 
lean Legion proposes. 
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They, too, would have an international arms control. They, too, 
would have a police force that was capable of preventing aggressi 
and of enforcing disarmament. The only possible ora we might 
differ from them is the mechanism by which some of the safeguards 
would be provided. el at ala 

We believe they have to be done by world law, in this limited spher, 

The other place in which we differ is this: After the Americay 
Legion has stated those things they would have done to the United 
Nations, they then throw in a statement to the effect that they vigor. 
ously oppose any world federaion or any world government. That ig 
a matter of semantics, of what words stand for. 

If what we propose is world government, then what the American 
Legion proposes is also world government. 
Senator Humpnurey. Senator Smith? 


















WORLD POLICE FORCE 






Senator Smiru. We had earlier the question as to how you visualize 
the control of these armed forces that would be left in the world, and 
the way in which you prevent some ruthless dictator from moving in 
and taking over. That is the thing that has always troubled people 
on the question of a world police force. 

We feel in the United States, with the strength we have, that we 
cannot afford to give up our control of that situation, or in any way 
impinge upon the safeguards of our own Constitution, which, of 
course, was the outgrowth of a thousand years of suffering. That 
was not passed in a minute. 

We cannot in anyway jeopardize the fundamentals of our Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Srantey. Well, Senator Smith, I agree completely that that 
is one of the most difficult problems that is involved. There have 
been exhaustive studies made upon it. The so-called Clark-Sohn pro- 
posals have delineated the definite steps which can be made. 

Senator Smrra. You mean Mr. Grenville Clark? 

Mr. Srantey. Yes; Mr. Grenville Clark, and Professor Sohn, to 
delineate rather carefully the precautionary measures that can be 
built in, both to the civilian control and the military control, to make 
it difficult. 

Mr. Bolte has testified here this morning, and has submitted to 
you a very lengthy document, an outline of somewhat similar, but; 
perhaps, somewhat different approaches, to that. Others have done 
the same. 

Now, we, as an organization, have not attempted to develop those 
details of such a process as a control, but we recognize that it is one 
of the major problems that must be given consideration; because, 
before the proposal we make could be adopted in this country, we 
certainly have to answer to the American public that here is a program 
under which they are not risking; in fact, their chance of becoming 
involved in war or having their internal affairs encroached upon, are 
less than they are under the present program, the present setup, where 
we, as a Nation, are attempting to look after, and alone look after, 
our security. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Aiken, do you have any questions! 
Senator Arken. Mr. Stanley, in order to make your proposal to pro- 
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tect the peace of the world through a United Nations police force work, 
yould you not have to.have an agreement among all major countries 
before it could be started ? 

Mr. Sranuey. That is absolutely correct ; and what we propose here 
is that that be done through charter revision which requires, before 
those alterations can go into effect, requires the affirmative action of 
all five permanent members of the Security Council, which is the 
Soviet and ourselves. 

Senator A1keN. Are you hopeful? 

Mr. Stantey. Let me put it this way, and to put it any other way 
would certain be an-inadequate approach to it: It is a difficult and 
critical situation in which the world is today. 

As I said earlier in my testimony, and, as indicated in my written 
testimony, I do not know whether the Soviet will go along with 
that type of a program. 

Ido not know whether this Nation would, but until we make a start, 
[have no hope at all. 

So long as we sit back and take the counsel of fear, rather than have 
the faith to proceed in the direction of that which is necessary to bring 
order into this world, I know that I have no hope. 

So I would urge that we make the attempt. Whether it will be suc- 
cessful or not, I know not. 

I have the firm conviction myself, I believe, that given a bold, 
dynamic approach, with the leadership of the United States, with the 
desires of the many smaller nations of the world, given some time 
which it will take, and given the patience to work constantly at it, 
that if there is any way out of this situation, it lies in that which I 
have recommended. 

Senator ArkeNn. That is all. 

Senator Humrnrey. Mr. Butler, did you want to contribute some- 
thing here? We have your statement, which, of course, will be incor- 
porated in the record. 

Mr. Butter. Well, after what Mr. Stanley has said, I think it might 
be amplified a little more by Mr. Priest, perhaps, and then I would 
like to advert to Senator Aiken’s question. 

Senator Arkens. The question in my mind is this, Mr. Stanley : Even 
if the Big Five, as you call them now, did agree on this, and then 
Communist China did not agree, we would have rather an uphill job 
bringing them into line by force. 

Mr. Stantey. I think you would, and that is just, as I see it, one 
of the problems that is involved. 

Senator Arken. We all hope for the ultimate objective, but I do not 
think we should raise false hopes. 

Mr. Stantey. No; IT would not do that. 

But, Senator, I have always found that my hopes are sounder if I 
am working at that which I wish to accomplish rather than if I am 
sitting back and saying, “It is too tough a job; let’s don’t tackle it.” 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Priest, do you want to make a statement ? 

fe will, of course, include your statement in the record. 

Mr. Priest, Yes, Mr. Chairman. I understand my statement has 
been filed. 
tam A. J.G. Priest. I am a professor of law at the University of 
Virginia, but I have had that status for only 2 years. Prior to that 
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time, I was for many years a practicing lawyer in New York ¢j 
















































































and for most of that time, or a large part of that time certainly, oy - 
of Senator Smith’s more enthusiastic constituents, as certainly a my. N 
jority of my fellow citizens were. Hur 
Let me address myself very briefly to some of the implications g arm 
Senator Aiken’s question, and let me call attention, too, to the stat mus 
ment made by my friend, Mr. Johnson, of the Carnegie Foundat 1i 
this morning to the effect that the world was not made in a day, Me 
and 
PROBLEM OF SOLUTION OF PEACE Che 
Well, I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and Senators, that so far a ’ 
polio is concerned, the world was remade when that announcement, fan 
that fabulous announcement, was made at Ann Arbor 2 or 3 weeks 
ago. That was a stunning victory for the human race, and if polio, 
the cruel killer polio, can be defeated, I am sufficiently optimistic tj 
believe that the even more devastating killer war, also can be defeated, 1 
If we can devote to the problem of the solution of peace in the | ths 
world, some of the energy and thought and attention and effort an ; 
money, let’s say, that we have given to the defeat of polio, then I think 4 
that our hopes are justified. re} 
Now certainly there are enough fine minds and warm hearts in th | 
world that, if they are given even the kind of support that is requisite > ig 
if they are given even the financial POD por the encouragement of | yj 
peoples and governments that so obviously are required, that a solu | yp 
tion should, can, and will be reached. pr 
It requires investigation, it requires research, it requires study, it | 4 
requires the exercise of imagination at its finest and best, but certainly, | 4 
if those efforts are forthcoming from concentrated and devoted min 
and souls and hearts, the result can be achieved. it 
CALLING A REVIEW CONFERENCE 
Referring to a statement that my colleague, Mr. Stanley, made, 
at the beginning of his statement, a statement to the effect that we |, 
have a moral obligation to participate in the calling and holding ofa 1 
review conference, I happened to hear Gen. Carlos P. Romulo of th | ~ 
Philippines make an address just a day or so before he left forth | , 





Bandung Conference in which he has been such a stalwart sup 

of the free nations. General Romulo said on that occasion that he 
was one of the representatives of the smaller nations to whom then 
Secretary of State Stettinius made a definite promise on the part of 
this Government that in 1955, pursuant to the provisions of section 
109 of the charter, that the United States would support the calling 
and the holding of a review conference for the purpose of considering 


what means, what measures, should be adopted to strengthen the 
United Nations. 













U. N. SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED 


Now we United World Federalists believe that the Charter of the 
United Nations should be so strengthened as to enable the United 
Nations to perform its basic, intended function, and that basic, i- 
tended function is the maintenance of peace. 
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Ina word, we would like to see the United Nations so strengthened 
that it can realize the glowing aspirations stated in the U. N. Charter. 

Now as Mr. Stanley has indicated in his response to you, Senator 
Humphrey, we believe that the U. N. must be given power to control 
ymaments and to prevent aggression. That means that the U. N. 
must have adequate national and adequate international inspection, 

lice, and armed forces, if you please; it means that the U. N. forces, 
the international forces, must be set up under adequate civilian guards, 
and that is one of the crucial problems as you pointed out, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We believe also that the U. N. must have an adequate and dependable 
guree of revenues so that it will be able to perform its security 
functions. 


A REINVIGORATED POLITICAL STRUCTURE FOR THE U. N. 


We believe that in order to function in the security field, it must, 
that the United Nations should and must, be given a stronger, a rein- 
yigorated political structure. 

ow that clearly means a reorganized General Assembly, to which 
representatives will be elected by the several member states certainly 
on some basis other than what seems to me to be the present prepos- 
terous one-vote basis; so that representation in the General Assemb] 
will be on some basis which will give credit, which will make the world 
realize that representation should take into consideration not only the 
population, but also the strength, the ability to contribute to the peace, 
and other factors which will make representation in the General 
Assembly realistic. 

Then we believe that the Security Council should be transformed 
into an executive branch which will, of course, be responsible to the 
General Assembly itself. 

We believe that there must be a system of world courts.to interpret 
the charter, to serve as a means for the settlement of international 
disputes of all kinds, and furthermore, courts which will be in a po- 
sition to try, and if need be, té sentence violators of U. N. security 
laws. 

In a word, Mr. Chairman, we would like to have our Nuremberg 
trials and our Nuremberg hangings,.if necessary, before the world 
again is being laid waste, rather than afterward. 


U. N. SHOULD CONTAIN STRONG BILL OF RIGHTS 


And finally, we think that obviously the new United Nations 
Charter should contain a strong bill of rights which will protect in- 
dividual citizens against capricious and unjust and arbitrary acts 
on the part of the U. N. or any of its agencies, and which will also 
flatly prohibit the U. N. or its agencies from interfering with the - 
individual rights and privileges of individual citizens of other states 
guaranteed to them by their own national institutions. 


BENEFITS TO WORLD OF ARMAMENTS CONTROL 


As I say, I am hopeful because I believe in the possibility of prog- 
ress, I am hopeful because I look forward to the incalculable benefits 
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which control of armaments would certainly bring, not only to thi 






















country, but to the entire world. . 

I look to the release for beneficent social purposes, both in thi ant 
country and throughout the world, of the immense savings whid wre 
would be produced 1f the arms race could be stopped, if the momentuy, | yo 
toward the inevitability of a third world war should be arrested, fal 

Just think what we might be able to do in this country. For e&. 
ample, one of my friends has told me that $10 billion will be» me 
quired just to rehabilitate the physical school plant in this coun ] 
in order to make sure that present-day children will get the kindof | jx¢ 
education that those of us who have arrived at the plateau calle tia 
middle-age got when we were children. 

But that is the kind of thing that could be done, and I know that } jg, 
the members of this subcommittee have in mind the devotion to de | jj 
sirable social benefits of those incalculable savings, not only in th | ¢h 
interests of this country, but also for the purpose of bringing light tp ag 
the dark places of the earth, in the interest, not only of the peopleat | to 
those undeveloped areas, but also in the self-interest of the United } f, 
States. 

Now with God’s help, with God’s help, and with the consecration of | mp; 
devoted, fine minds and warm hearts, [ think it may be well possible | tic 
to usher in what President Eisenhower has referred to as the possible | an 
golden age of plenty and peace. he 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Aiken? nt 

vi 
TRANSFER OF POWERS INVOLVED IN PROPOSAL 

Senator Arken. Mr. Priest, your ultimate objective then willl | } 
world government ? f 

Mr. Priest. Well, our ultimate objective would be world govern 
ment if what we are talking about is a government. Again that isa p 
matter of semantics as Mr. Stanley has indicated. 

It would involve the transfer of some power, some adequate powers, | 
of course, to the international agencies. There is no question about | y 


that. But the Baruch plan, had we been able to carry into effect the 

Baruch plan, the Baruch plan itself, for the control of armaments 

would have involved the transfer of authority or some granting of 

authority, let us say, to the agency, the organ, set up to administer 
the Baruch plan. 
Senator ArkeN. But if the United Nations had the power to 
legislate, to issue formulate regulations, to bring violators to court— 
Mr. Priest. Solely within the security field, Senator, yes. 
Senator Arken. And penalize them, then also it would have the 
power to inflict and carry out penalties, upon its members and to carty 
out regulations. That is about all the power a government has— 
. legislative branch which issues regulations, a judicial branch of the 
government which brings violators into court, and enforces the laws 
and then the executive branch which carries out the agreed-upom 
functions. That is about the same as we have, is it not, in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Priest. No, sir; I think we go far beyond that, sir, because We 
would not contemplate conferring upon the U. N. any powers in the 
economic field. For example, we would not contemplate a commol 
citizenship, we would not contemplate free immigration, we would net 
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contemplate necessarily the lowering of tariff barriers, anything of 
that kind. Those things ultimately might come but they would not 
and could not come under the limited form of government which we 
are talking about, because the powers of the government to which 
ou, Senator, are referring, would be powers confined strictly to the 
feld of the prevention.of aggression and control of armaments. 

Senator AikEN. They would be powers designed to control govern- 
ments rather than people? 

Mr. Priest. No, sir. They would be powers designed to control 
individuals. ‘They would be powers designed to prevent some poten- 
tial future man on horseback from marching again. 

Let me attempt to illustrate it this way, Senator: If a burglary 
iscommitted in the city of Charlottesville where I live, the Charlottes- 
ville police force has jurisdiction. If I had speeded on the highway, 
the State police force has jurisdiction; I have committed a crime 
against the dignity of the Commonwealth of Virginia. If I attempt 
to make money in my basement there, I would have committed a 
Federal offense and I would be visited by T-men. 

Similarly, in my basement at Charlottesville, if I attempted to 
manfacture disease germs which might be a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion, then I would be visited by the agents of the international police 
and inspection force, and my transgressions would be immediately 
halted by them. They would be acting against the potential inter- 
national criminal Priest, and not the State of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, or the State of America. 

Senator Aiken. They may not be able to find you. 

Mr. Priest. No; they may not be able to find me. But that would 
be the duty and obligation of the inspection force, to see that I was 
found. 

Senator ArkeN. I was thinking that it would be a comprehensive 
power to always be sure of where the man on horseback might be. 

Mr. Priest. Yes; but it was pretty obvious to me that Hitler was 
a potential man on horseback and if we had the kind of organization 
we envision, Hitler would probably still be alive muttering his non- 
sensical obscenities in a Munich beer hall. 

Senator A1keN. He would probably be off his horse. 

Mr. Priest. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. We have three more witnesses, Mr. Butler, 
but lam sure you had something to say. 


STAND OF UNITED STATES AT A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Mr. Burier. I shall be very brief, Senator. Apparently: we are 
gong to have a review conference. The Secretary of State has said 
so, and Mr. Priest and others have adverted to the commitments of 
1945 in that regard. So, then, you come to the question, what shall 
the United States consider or propose or what stand shall it take in 
that review conference ? 

Shall you go for a fundamental revision, designed to achieve the 
objective of an enforceable disarmament such as President Eisenhower 
spoke of 2 years ago and advocated, with the necessary enforcement 
machinery, such as was somewhat outlined this morning by a gentle- 
han who preceded me from the American Veterans Committee? Will 
you go in for that kind of a revision, or will you just mark time and 
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work out rather limited and subordinate matters? That is the fig 
question. 

It has been pointed out in that respect, I think Mr. Johnson referpaj 
to some this morning, that troublesome and delicate questions suscepti. 
ble of creating divisions will arise. Undoubtedly they will arise, 

But the revision conference did not create those questions nor thoy 
problems. They exist anyhow, and whatever divisive forces or explo. 
sive forces they may have are present now. It is simply a question, 
then, of whether they would be brought forward at that conferenc 

However, if an enforceable disarmament such as our Presidents hay 
repeatedly advocated, such as other nations look forward to in th 
hope of bringing and maintaining the peace in the world, if thath 
proposed, these other delicate and possibly explosive questions become 
of relative minor importance. First, because they are robbed of mug 
of their significance, much of the effect of the veto power, much of the 
discussion about membership. Much of the difficulty inherent in the 
impact of colonialism upon a restriction from interfering in domestie 
affairs disappears as soon as strategic necessities disappear. 
depend for their troublesome effect upon the military considerations 
inherent in them. Once military considerations become unimportant 
because of an enforceable disarmament, these other questions largely 
settle themselves. 

Today, I don’t think anybody would give a hoot about Formos 
were it not for its strategic situation. 

If the strategic consideration be removed, other questions usu 
resolve themselves or are resolved by negotiation without trouble, 

It is suggested here, too, that in addition to the raising of delicate 
questions, the attitude perhaps expressed by Senator Aiken’s question, 
whether we could be hopeful of any Russian agreement of any sort, 
is that there is no use making any serious proposal in a revision con 
ference because of Russian intransigence. 

Well, let us look at that a little bit. What the Russians will doi 
any given situation, I don’t know and I don’t think anybody els 
knows, so you are dealing with a conjecture to start with, although We 
have reason for thinking they will be pretty difficult to deal with o 
to come to agreement with. 

Mr. Stanley pointed out, in the reviewing and amending proces, 
the Russian veto cannot be interposed to obstruct amendment, to 
obstruct the setting up of the machinery of enforcible disarmament 
until after two-thirds of the nations have agreed and acquiesced in 
it and in the details of the machinery. 

Those details, having in mind Senator Smith’s question, have to 
pass the scrutiny, not only of our administrative officers in Gover 
ment who negotiate them out and who, I take it, are patriotic men and 
interested in safeguarding the United States, but pass the Senate and 
perhaps require constitutional amendment that must go by thre 
fourths of the State; and improvident provisions in that machinery, 
in the organizing of a central control agency, will not pass that 
scrutiny ; that is all. 

Now, when that stage has been reached, it is up to the Russians 
ratify it or not to ratify it. It is not effective until they do ratify 

What are they going to do? They are in an unhappy dilemma 
It is one that admits of no escape, no evasion, no subterfuge 
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an relieve them from the public, and notorious, saying “yes” to a 
fair and just and effective disarmament or saying “no” to it. 

What are they going todo? It is an unhappy dilemma for them. 
They can maybe not ratify it this year. The proposition is still there. 
They can ratify it next year—the proposition is not killed, or the 

r after, or 5 years, but until they do ratify it the baby is laid 
there right on their doorstep, for all the neighbors to see. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr. Lodge, have both pointed out that, under pressure of 
yorld opinion, already the Russians have receded from firm positions 
taken with respect to the United Nations. What would they do with 
that proposition, which would have such an appeal as cannot be 
imagined to all the rest of the world? 

What would they do in the face of the fact that continued failure 
io ratify means the expansion among the others of NATO and other 
similar armed devices culminating finally in an armed Japan on one 
sideand an armed Germany on the other? What is the Russian goin 
todointhat dilemma? 'ToSenator Aiken’s question, whether I woul 
hehopeful of their acquiescence, I would say, in that situation I would 
tehopeful. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator ArKEN. Yes. 

Mr. Burter. Now, when we say that we should spend time con- 
sidering relatively important matters rather than going to the matter 
ofirresponsible use of arms for wars as instruments of national policy, 
weare simply procrastinating. We are leaving ourselves at the mercy 
of some impulsive or ill-considered act of a military commander in a 
remote spot of the globe who may touch it on any time, and we are 
gmbling with oblivion in the meantime. And while we consider 
that there may be delicate questions and what our policy should be 
about them, while we cenunlte how to begin, it may become too late 
to do so. 

Now, we have here in this country the greatest thing that was ever 
devised on the face of the earth, made more people content over a 
longer period and wider area than any other system ever devised 
by men has done, and in the face of the necessity of preparation for 
war we are losing it, we are developing destructive taxes, our youn 
men drafted, constant centralization of all economic and politica 
power in Washington to the derogation of the local liberties because 
we have to have unity of command in the face of war, constantly in- 
creasing demands for conformity among all our citizens, this shrink- 
ing sphere of individual decision everywhere, and the development 
of our own American form of statism impelled by the necessity of 
atmament—what this committee shall recommend to be the most effec- 
tive in devising the United States policy, and that beautiful thing that 
we have can be saved, and should be. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman, may I offer for the record a pamphlet 
prepared by United World Federalists which outlines quite briefly 
the limited powers which we would prefer to—which we would pro- 
pose to confer upon the United Nations? 

Senator Humpurey. We will accept that for the record. 

I want to say, Mr. Butler, we are very grateful to you for your 
testimony, and I know my colleagues know Mr. Butler is one of the 
most able and distinguished attorneys in our part of the country and 
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has made very persuasive statements here as have you, Mr. Stanley 
and you, Mr. Priest. 
I think we will have to move along. I do not like to cut you shorn, 
but we do have others. 
(The prepared statements of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Priest, and Mr, By. 
ler, and the pamphlet referred to, follow :) 


How To Give THE UNITED NATIONS THE LIMITED PowER TO PREVENT Wig 
(As approved by UWF’s national executive committee, September 1954) 


THE POWER THE U. N. HAS 


The United Nations has many remarkable accomplishments to its credit, 

It helped to save the independence of Iran and Greece. It brought the Argh 
Israel and the India-Pakistan wars to armistice. It settled the Netherlands 
Indonesian war and ushered the Indonesian Republic into the United Nation 
In Korea aggression was resisted and halted by the international community, 

Through the World Health Organization, it has cut the world death rate from 
tuberculosis by 50 percent and virtually eliminated from vast areas diseags 
which until recently took a heavy toll of life. 

Through the technical assistance programs, it has lifted the productive capacity 
of underdeveloped areas and, through its many specialized agencies, has begm 
the task of developing a sense of community and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

Though much has been accomplished by the United Nations, many have bee 
disappointed by its failure to achieve international peace and security. 

Korean-type collective action is not peace, and the accelerating arms race 
not security. 

The United Nations’ failures, however, are to be ascribed to the magnitude of 
the problems it has faced, and the limitations upon U. N. authority embodied ip 
its charter. 

The U. N. provides the foundation on which the structure of durable peace 
can be erected. 

Until that structure can be erected, the U. N. remains an essential instrument 
for dealing with international issues that might otherwise turn cold war to hot 
war. Its services to mankind cover a wide range of economic and social needs, 
and will be valuable today, tomorrow and always. 

Irresponsible attacks on the U. N., attempts to weaken or withdraw Unite 
States membership, and schemes to drive one nation or another from the U.N 
ean only lead to its destruction. 

The year 1955, marking the 10th anniversary of the U. N., will be a yearaf 
special opportunity for strengthening the ability of the U. N. to deal effectively 
with the threat of war. 


THE POWER THE U. N. NEEDS 


The United Nations must be empowered to enforce universal disarmament wil 
proper safeguards under just law. 

So long as any nation can assemble military power to threaten others, each 
nation must rely upon the strength of its own armed forces and on militay 
alliances for its security. 

Nevertheless, universal disarmament enforced under laws prohibiting th 
manufacture or possession of the implements of war can abolish aggression ij 
abolishing the means through which aggression is committed. 

Experience has shown that partial disarmament is ineffective. Mere redue 
tion of armaments to some agreed-upon quota can only reduce the kind of aggre 
sion a nation is capable of starting. Once aggression begins, armament limit 
are no longer observed, and a small war with limited weapons quickly progress 
to all-out war with all weapons. 

Unless all nations disarm, no nation can disarm without inviting aggressi@l 
from those desiring to increase their power and influence by force of arms. 

Individuals, whether heads of states or private citizens, must be made respons 
ble for violation of armament controls. Nations as such can only be coerced ij 
force of arms, which would require the U. N. to go to war to stop a war, but if 
individuals are held responsible, violations can be detected and deterred in thelt 
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early stages. Individual international criminals must be arrested and tried 
pefore a whole innocent population is involved in war. 
Disarmament must be enforceable and enforced by U. N. inspection, police and 


armed forces. : 
The U. N. should have the power to recruit, train, and command its own forces, 


It must have: . 
(a) Inspection forces with free access everywhere to detect possible violations 
of armament controls ; : 
(b) A civilian police force to apprehend the individuals responsible for 
ions ; 
Te Armed force, sufficiently superior to the permissible national militias to 
halt aggression if it occurs, and to put down armed rebellion against the U. N. 
should it arise. 
The U. N. must have dependable revenue for carrying out its security powers 
uties. 
grea any taxing power granted to the U. N. must be strictly defined and 
imited so that its exercise cannot damage the domestic economy of any nation or 
reduce any nation’s standard of living. 
The funds required by the U. N. to enforce world security would be only a 
small fraction of the multibillions being spent on the arms race. 


A U. N. STRUCTURE TO ADMINISTER THESE POWERS 


The General Assembly should have the power to give effect to the U. N.’s new 
gcurity functions and therefore should be made as fairly representative of the 
member nations as possible. Neither completely equal representation as at 
present, nor representation based on population alone, would properly reflect the 
relative size and responsibility of the various nations. A system based on popu- 
lation qualified by other factors might be acceptable as a compromise. Prefer- 
ably, each representative should vote as an individual. 

The Security Council should become an executive branch responsible to the 
General Assembly. 

The executive branch should be able to carry out security measures promptly 
and effectively through specified enforcement agencies and forces. Its actions, 
however, must be within the framework of laws incorporated in the charter or 
adopted by the General Assembly pursuant to charter provisions. 

No one nation in the executive branch should have a veto. 

The U. N. should have a system of world courts to interpret the charter, to 
effect peaceful settlement of disputes, and to try and sentence violators of U. N. 
laws. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ABUSE OF U. N. POWERS 


The revised United Nations Charter must clearly guarantee that all powers not 
expressly delegated to the United Nations shall be reserved to the nations and 
their peoples. This would ensure that each law-abiding nation would have com- 
plete internal sovereignty to manage its domestic affairs, and that the U. N. could 
not interfere with any nation’s form of government, economic system, flag, 
teligions, educational, or cultural practices. 

The charter must contain a bill of rights protecting individuals against arbi- 
trary or unjust action by the United Nations. The U. N. must be flatly pro- 
hibited from interfering with rights and liberties guaranteed to persons in 
domestic affairs by their own national and state institutions. 

The limited powers of the U. N. must be defined in detail in the charter. 
If this is done, any attempt by the General Assembly or by the executive to 
enlarge these powers beyond those specifically defined may be clearly and 
promptly rendered void by the U. N. courts. 

Nations may be more willing to ratify charter amendments if they know pre- 
cisely what the U. N. will and will not be able to do, and if they can be assured 
that the Assembly will be legislating under defined restrictions. 

Ratifications by the nations of these necessary amendments to the U. N. 
Charter should be carried out in the United States and wherever else it is feasible 
in strict accordance with the processes provided for amendment of the respective 
national constitutions. This method of ratification would insure that the amend- 
ments are acceptable to the people of this Nation and other peoples approving 
them. It would, at the same time, make possible any amendment of national 
constitutions necessary to avoid conflict with the revised U. N. Charter. 
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An amendment process must be included in the charter so that orderly chang 
can take place if experience proves it necessary and a heavily pr 
majority approves. At the same time, the process must be sufficiently strict tp 
avoid ill-considered change, or changes capable of alienating an important 
minority. 

Restraints of the kind embodied in the charter amendments proposed hey 
represent a new form of control under law. When the U. N. includes alj 
nations of the world, its authority need be sufficient only to maintain order jp 
that world. Unlike national governments, as we know them, it would haye py 
need to increase or centralize powers of defense against an outside enemy, j 
would be a limited form of world federation. It would not be a world superstate 


WHAT THIS WOULD BRING WITHIN OUR POWER 


It would be within our power to live the American way of life to the ful) 
rather than to expend so much of our efforts in defending it at home and adyg. 
tising it abroad. 

Freedom from war and from the threat of war is for the United States jy 
most basic and legitimate self-interest in the United Nations. 

An effective security system through the U. N. would permit our own Federgj 
system of Government, with powers divided between the local, State, and Ng 
tional levels, to function as it was intended to function—to preserve our unity 
and our diversity. 

It would: 

(a) Free us from the fears and cautions that, in the interest of national ge. 
curity, have produced the most severe peacetime restrictions on personal liberty 
in our history. 

(b) Reduce the taxes which now burden our citizens—taxes imposed pr- 
marily to maintain a costly, but essential, defense in a lawless world, 

(c) Free our trade from restrictions necessitated by fears that strategic 
materials might fall into the hands of potential enemies, eliminate the pursuit of 
artificial and costly economic self-sufficiency, and rid our industry of controls 
and priorities required by defense needs. 

(d) Open to us new markets abroad as the resources saved from armaments 
were put to use in underdeveloped areas, increasing both demand for goods and 
purchasing power. 

(e) Permit our youth to plan their careers and to build families free from 
uncertainty as to when military service might be needed by their country. 

Instead of making war on our fellowmen, it would be within our power to 
make war on hunger, disease, poverty, and ignorance, which are more real and 
terrible in their immediacy than the fear of war in large areas of the planet. 

When universal, enforceable disarmament is in effect, significant resources of 
men, money and materials now being consumed by the arms race will be freed 
to meet basic human needs in underdeveloped areas and to foster the progress 
of all peoples through helping them to help themselves. 

It will not longer be necessary for strategic reasons to attach “strings” (of 
uncertain effectiveness) to the contributions we make to economic aid and tech 
nical assistance. We will be able to channel this aid through the U. N., whic 
will be capable of administering it for the objective benefit of those concerned. 

It would be within our power to resume, without fear or favor, our traditional 
role as champion of freedom for those who seek their independence. 

Independence is the most compelling need and the highest aspiration of many 
of the worlds’ peoples. 

Universal, enforceable disarmament would unfreeze the status quo for pre 
ently non-self-governing territories which are now strategic areas in a military 
power struggle. It would reduce their value to others by removing their strategie 
value as defense bases, sources of military raw materials, or areas to be col 
trolled by one power bloc lest they fall into the orbit of another. 

Keonomic aid and technical assistance on an adequate scale through a U.. 
economic development fund would increase the ability of the peoples affected to 
govern themselves and would strengthen their power to exert that right. 

Access to a world equity tribunal would provide such peoples with an impartial 
mediator which could make just and objective recommendations looking to their 
progress toward independence. 

It would be within our power to settle with the Soviet Union outstanding politi 
cal differences which now obstruct the peace. 
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pxperience is showing that, without universal, enforceable disarmament, 
anent agreements between the Soviet bloc and the United States and its allies 
cannot be reached on such problems as the unification of Germany, Austria, 
Korea, and Indochina; the status of Formosa; or the question of Chinese Com- 
munist representation in the U. N. 

Acceptable plans for universal, enforceable disarmament as part of the settle- 
ment of these problems would remove the fear on each side that the areas affected 
might become part of the military potential of the other. 

The institution of universal, enforceable disarmament under law would guaran- 
tee that agreements on these problems, once made, could not be broken by force 
of arms, but would be insured by the U. N. itself. 


THE POWER TO NEGOTIATE 


In order to negotiate these proposals, the United States must be militarily, 
economically and morally strong. Our own defenses and those we maintain in 
conjunction with the rest of the free world must be as strong as we can make 
them. We must have a sound economy at home and we must make every effort 
to insure economic stability in friendly nations. We must take leadership in 
support of principles that all men can admire and support. 

Our proposals must have appeals capable of inspiring adherence from nations 
and areas with basic needs other than our own. 

We must accompany our proposals for security from war with our declared 
intention to derive from that security the attendant benefits of economic develop- 
ment and independence for all men. 

Our Government should at once specify a substantial percentage of the re- 
sources that this country will save from armaments which it will contribute to an 
eonomie development fund to be administered by the U. N. It should declare 
its intention of seeking to insure that a part of its contribution shall be allocated 
to non-self-governing territories to advance the ability of their peoples to govern 
themselves. It should make known as scon as feasible on what terms it will 
settle with the Soviet Union political disputes which leave the sovereignty and 
digibility for U. N. membership of certain nations and peoples in doubt. 

Our Government must have in hand a detailed plan for the achievement and 
enforcement of universal disarmament. 

Statements of broad principle are not enough to create confidence at home 
or abroad in the feasibility of disarmament as a means to stop war. Attempts 
to disarm nations in the past have proved unsuccessful, and cynicism as to the 
possibility of devising a secure system must be overcome by specific information 
as to how disarmament can be carried out and enforced. 

Although agreement on universal enforceable disarmament may not be imme- 
diately realizable, a detailed plan must be ready for use in many fields of nego- 
tiation if agreement is finally to be reached and a settlement of political differ- 
ences effected. 

Acceptance of a detailed plan for universal, enforceable disarmament should 
be a basic condition for United States agreement to permanent settlement of 
major political disputes. 

Although our Government must be willing to negotiate differences whenever 
possible to ameliorate political problems and reduce international tensions, any 
settlements reached without agreement upon universal, enforceable disarma- 
ment must be regarded as temporary expedients. 

Our Government should determine and declare what terms it would be pre- 
pared to make for the settlement of political problems upon the acceptance of 
enforceable disarmament. 

If military power is removed as a major factor in political disputes, the 
United States could make more favorable terms for the solution of political 
problems without appeasement or security risk. Under those conditions, for 

tance, NATO would become unnecessary; Chinese Communist representa- 
tio in the U. N. would be changed from a moral and actual liability to a 
requirement for our own security; withdrawal of our troops or those of our 
allies from the uneasy armistice lines in Germany, Korea, or Indochina would 
hot invite invasion by Communist divisions. 

Integrated proposals for universal, enforceable disarmament and terms for 
hegotiation of political problems should be made known to the nations con- 
cerned and used in the U. N. Disarmament Commission, in other appropriate 
U.N. bodies, and in political conferences outside the U. N. 
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Constant reiteration of overall objectives which are not purely selfish 
promote confidence in the sincerity of our motives and enlist the support of al 
nations for the achievement of our aims. 

A U. N. Charter Review Conference is necessary for the negotiation of ‘uni. 
versal, enforceable disarmament and its attendant benefits. 

Disarmament plans and political terms may become acceptable in whole oy 
in part in meetings outside of a Review Conference. Nevertheless, if the UX 
is to be the instrument for carrying out and enforcing universal disarmament, 
amendments will be necessary to give the U. N. the powers it will need for that 
purpose. Therefore, the Charter must be reviewed and revised. 

If two-thirds of the member nations at a Review Conference approve pro. 
posals, they will then be submitted to the nation states for ratification. 
fore, the primary objective at a Review Conference would be the endorsemen 
by two-thirds of the nations of the proposals suggested here for universal, 
forceable disarmament. 

The fundamental principles underlying the proposals the United States showy 
support must be negotiated as an integral and inseparable package, but op 
representatives must be prepared to be flexible regarding the details of th 
proposals. They must find acceptable compromises on methods, and remaiy 
open-minded to improvements that may be devised by others. 

The proposals suggested here must be carefully related to competing ideas 
likely to be advanced on behalf of non-self-governing peoples and by the ad. 
ministering powers, to attempts to give the U. N. real powers in economic affairs 
and to isolated proposals to abolish the veto power. 

very effort should be made to show that the proposals suggested here offe 
some areas of benefit to opposing factions on these other, divisive propositions, 
If this is done, advocacy of universal, enforceable disarmament and its attendant 
benefits can become a unifying and overriding consideration with nations and 
bloes originally offering proposals concerned only with national or regional 
aims of a controversial kind. 

No nation can veto proposals in the Review Conference that have the support 
of two-thirds of the member nations. 

The Soviet Union cannot veto the holding of a Review Conference. Of course 
the Soviet Union, under the charter’s present provisions, must ratify amené- 
ments before they can go into effect. However, it cannot veto proposals made 
at that conference, o® prevent the conference from officially approving and 
submitting for ratification amendments endorsed by a two-thirds majority. 
The Soviet Union must be persuaded to ratify the amendments through the 
power of their advocacy by the United States and the other peoples of the nom 
Soviet world. 

The U. N. Charter does not put a time limit on the ratification period for 
charter amendments, so Soviet approval can be sought as long as may be re 
quired. Failure to ratify, unlike a veto, is not a final act and leaves open poe 
sible future consent to the amendments. 

Two-thirds of the member nations favoring the amendments will probably 
ratify them fairly rapidly. Thereafter, patient, persistent and persuasive ad 
vocacy of the amendments must be relied upon to induce more and more na 
tions to ratify. 

When and if only the Soviet block has failed to ratify proposals believed 
by the rest of the world to be capable of providing an end to war, of promoting 
greater economic justice and of speeding up the independence of non-self-gor- 
erning territories, the Soviet’s claim to be the champion of those same objec 
tives will become a mockery. Soviet influence in non-Soviet areas will diminish 
accordingly. 

The people of the satellite states and the Russian people themselves will be 
come aware of the possibility of ending war and the threat of war, and @ 
stopping the arms race so that their own standard of living could rise like water 
in a lock. The Soviet leaders will then begin to wonder if they can thwart 
this program and still stay in power. 

Under the mounting pressure of the deepening universal insistence on the 
achievement of this magnificent objective, the men in the Kremlin must at some 
point conclude that it would be politically inexpedient for them to refuse ratificr 
tion any longer. 



































































NO LOSS OF POWER IN THE RATIFICATION PERIOD 





Pending ratification of these amendments, the U. N. will continue its present 
functions, and all measures designed to ensure national security, including 
regional arrangements, can, of course, be maintained and developed. 
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THE POWER OF ADVOCACY NOW 


Before the achievement of a strengthened United Nations comes the advocacy 
of it by our people, our Government, and other nations and peoples. 

The power of proposals to reach achievement is in direct proportion to their 
power to capture and hold the enthusiasm of the world’s peoples through the 

cted process of their negotiation. 

Political realism lies, not in advocating such indifferent aims as an isolationist 
ninority at home, or the Soviet minority abroad, will permit, but in advocating 
what the vast majority of men everywhere will struggle tirelessly to obtain. 

Political realism lies, not in waiting uncertainly for the present international 
dimate to improve, but in now bringing to bear upon that climate the catalytic 
influence of a bold new approach. 

Advocacy now by the United States of the program here put forward would 
pave the power to: 

(a) Seize the moral and political initiative from the Soviet Union; 

(b) Give consistent and long-range direction to our foreign policy as a whole ; 

(c) Convince the other peoples of the free world that our purpose is not 
merely to recruit adherents to our side in the cold war, but is to achieve with 
them a worldwide solution to common world problems. 

The power of advocacy now lies in the power of hope that can be brought 
toa despairing world by a new leadership, dedicated to the proposition that man 
an, and will exercise his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


SraTeEMENT BY C. M. STANLEY, PRESIDENT, UNITED WoRLD FEDERALISTS, INO. 


Iam ©. M. Stanley, of Muscatine, Iowa. I am a professional engineer, senior 
partner of Stanley Engineering Co. and president of two manufacturing concerns, 
the Home-O-Nize Co. and the Prime-Mover Co. 

I speak as the president of the United World Federalists, Inc., a nonpartisan 
nonprofit organization of American citizens which, since 1947, has been studying 
the United Nations Charter to determine the changes necessary to enable the 
United Nations to “unite our strength and to maintain international peace and 
security” as stated in the preamble of its charter. 

I congratulate you who are performing an outstanding service in stimulating 
thought and discussion on the important subject of the United Nations Charter. 
The reports which have been prepared by your staff provide important facts and 
information. The hearings you have held in cities throughout the Nation have 
permitted citizens to express to you their ideas on the United Nations, on its 
charter, and on the changes in that charter which they believe necessary. This 
isa truly American way of informing the public and promoting thought and 
discussion. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Mankind is faced with one of the greatest challenges today that it has ever 
encountered. Basically, that challenge centers around the question as to whether 
or not man is wise enough and unselfish enough to find a way of utilizing the 
tremendous scientific and technical developments of the atomic age for his 
benefit. 

If he cannot answer this question in the affirmative, these great scientific and 
technical developments are likely to be used to his detriment and destruction. 

It is ironic that at a time when medical, technical, industrial, and agricultural 
progress points to the path by which all mankind can hope to achieve a decent 
living that we are simultaneously embarked on the greatest arms race that this 
world has ever seen. 

A vital part of the challenge that faces mankind is the finding of a path by 
which security and peace can be achieved on an honorable basis. We cannot set 
back the hands of time. We cannot retreat in isolation behind our oceans for 
We live in the age of nuclear weapons, the guided missile, and the supersonic 
bomber. We must accept the present scientific developments as fact and find 
ways to bring a secure and honorable peace to this earth. 

A great responsibility rests upon the United States which now finds itself in 
aposition of leadership. The magnitude of our responsibility is matched only by 
the greatness of our opportunity to provide dynamic and constructive leadership 
i meeting the challenge of the atomic age. 
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I can say nothing today to enlarge your awareness of the challenge, to 
sify your desire to find solutions, nor to increase your determination that the 
United States will discharge its responsibility of world leadership ina creditable 
manner. 

Probably I can add little to support your convictions that the United Nations 
must be continued, must be supported and used and must be strengthened 
improved if it is to perform its intended role. An overwhelming majority % 
our citizens and organizations have these views. 


WHAT UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS PROPOSE 





security and peace can come only when war is eliminated. The eli 
of war requires enforceable universal disarmament and world law, neither ¢ 
which can be achieved without the other. 

Enforceable universal disarmament not only removes the ability to wage wa 
from each nation, but also removes the fear of aggression without. World lay 
furnishes the means for enforcement of disarmament, for the peaceable gettie 
ment of differences between nations, and for the safeguards necessary to protest 
the rights of nations and individuals. 

* You are well aware of the statements of many prominent United States citizens 

who have strongly urged the abolition of war, enforceable universal disarm. 
ment and/or the establishment of world law. These include President Dwigh 
D. Eisenhower, past President Harry 8. Truman, Chief Justice Earl Warres, 
and General Douglas MacArthur. Disarmament and world law can only ie 
achieved by giving the United Nations the authorities, the powers and the abil. 
ties necessary. It must be capable of policing and enforcing disarmament. 1 
do this, we believe the United Nations must be given the necessary, but limited 
powers to control armaments and its structure must be altered to provide legis. 
lative powers, administrative authority and tribunals in order to securely pro 
tect the rights of all nations and individuals. Some say this would add upto 
world government. Others say it doesn’t. In any event, it is a matter of words 
These are the minimum powers and authorities which an international organ. 
ization must have to achieve security and peace in the Atomic Age. 

I note from the paper that a spokesman for the American Legion urged upm 
your committee the creation of an international control of scientific weapons, ip- 
cluding inspection and a UN police authority, capable of stopping minor aggre: 
sions or preparation for aggression. If what we propose is “government”, a like 
term can be applied to proposals such as those of the American Legion. Yet, 
they say they are “unalterably opposed to world government or world 
federation”. 

We are strongly opposed to any form of world government which would de 
stroy or weaken the rights of individual American citizens or those of any 
other people. We do not seek a superstate, we seek only a United Nations suf 
ficiently strong to allow our own and other nations to have the security neces 
sary to follow their own traditions, cultures, religions, economies and political 
systems. This is not a superstate, it is merely common sense in the Atomic Age. 


For a more complete outline of our proposals, there is attached our policy 
statement. 





























WHY REVIEW THE CHARTER NOW? 





You have been counseled by many that this is not the time to convene a 
charter review conference nor to consider changes to the charter. Those who 
take this view include many strong supporters of the United Nations who admit 
that it must be strengthened if it is to effectively discharge its function of 
providing security and peace. Their advice is based on a fear that review 
and revision cannot succeed because of world tensions, Communist opposition, 
or Soviet veto. They say wait—the time is not right. Wait until tensions 
are relaxed and goodwill prevails. They say, “Don’t rock the boat.” I submit 
to you that these are counsels based too much on fear and too little on the kind 
of faith that we must have to successfully cope with the realities of this age 
Would we have a Constitution today if in 1786 our leaders had followed the 
advice of caution to wait because the time was not right. 

May I submit reasons supporting my statement that now is the time to sup 
port charter revision of a substantial nature. 
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THE PROCESS OF CHARTER REVISION 


The revision of the United Nations Charter under article 109 consists of the 
following three steps : a ; 

1, The calling of a revision conference, which may be done by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. This is an action which cannot be vetoed 
for it requires only a two-thirds majority of the members, including any 7 out 
of 11 members of the Security Council (in 1955 only a majority is required). 

9, The review conference itself, which may review the charter and recom- 
mend alterations of the present charter. This may be done by two-thirds vote 
of the Conference. This action of the conference is not subject to veto. 

3, Ratification of alterations to the charter which have been recommended 

the Review Conference. Such alterations will take effect when ratified in 
gecordance with their respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

In order that alterations go into effect, they must be approved by the U.S. 8. R., 
by the United States of America, and the other permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council. This is a far different situation than a veto, for delay or failure of 
ratification on the part of U. 8. S. R. or United States of America does not wipe 
gut the action of the review conference, it simply delays the date at which the 
alterations take effect. In the meantime, these alterations stand as a goal to be 
achieved. 

Moreover, the requirement of our favorable action on alterations is our com- 
plete protection against alterations to the United Nations Charter which are 


not acceptable to us. 
THE TIMETABLE OF REVISION 


Charter review and decision is not likely to be accomplished overnight or in 
a short time. If favorable action is taken by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations this fall, it is likely, and probably desirable, that the review 
conference be scheduled no sooner than 1957 in order to provide time for ade- 
quate preparation. , 

Such a review conference is likely to be of several months duration and it is 
entirely possible that it might adjourn from time to time in order to provide 
more adequate investigation, study, and negotiation. 

Thereafter the process of ratification will not be a short one, particularly 
so if the alterations to the charter involve the delegation of the United Nations 
of sufficient authority to control armaments and prevent aggression. 

Accordingly, the key time of decision on the part of the U. 8S. 8S. R. or the 
United States with respect to ratification of proposed alterations is not 1955 or 
1956, but more likely 1959 or 1960. Decisions will then be made in the light of 
the conditions and circumstances of those years, not of the present. 


WILL THE U. 8. S. R. RATIFY 


No one can say as to whether or not the U. 8. S. R. will ratify substantial 
alterations to the United Nations Charter, even though they now oppose the 
convening of a review conference. Faced with a real alternative to a con- 
tinting arms race, with mounting military strength in the free world and with 
an amended charter permitting the United Nations to enforce disarmament, 
the Soviet may well conclude that ratification is desirable. 

During the several years until ratification several powerful forces will be 
working to create a climate in which the Soviet may find it desirable to ratify. 
These forces include: 

1. The mounting pressure of world opinion and of moral force upon those 
tations which have not ratified and are impeding progress toward security 
and peace ; 

2. The continuing cost of the arms race and the retardation of progress to- 
ward a higher standard of living; 

3. The improving relations between the nations of the world which may re- 
sult from economic, social, and political progress ; 

4. The growing realization of the increased destructiveness of the weapons 
of 1960. 

5. The overwhelming certainty that all participants in a war will lose. 

We cannot conclude that the Soviet Union will not ratify until we have 
forced them to the position of decision. 
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THE SITUATION DURING RATIFICATION 






During ratification the present United Nations Charter would continue jj 
force. No present benefits which come from the United Nations would be elinj. 
nated or diminished. 

Furthermore, there would be a continuation of those programs seeking to de 
velop a better world community: the specialized agencies of the U. N. and ¢ 
all other health, economic, social, educational, and religious programs conduete 
by governmental or other organizations. 

During this period of ratification we could continue to take those steps whiq, 
we deem necessary for our security. We would maintain our armaments anj 
participate in regional organizations or collective security measures. 

Thus we would lose none of our present rights or opportunities of acting nyj. 
laterally or through the United Nations. 


DELAY FAVORS COMMUNISM 





Hesitancy to clearly define by charter amendments the minimum requirements 
for universal disarmament enforced under world law plays into the hands of the 
Communists. They desire a world of anarchy in which they can play friend 
against friend. 

The Soviet has a longe-range plan for international affairs which is not ae 
ceptable to the free world. However, the free world does not have a concrete 
plan whereby the nations may find security without the surrender of their own 
cultures, freedoms, religions, and ways of life. 

Moreover, delay in facing up to the fact that the United Nations must be given 
adequate power may result in a lessening of support for the U. N. The surest 
way to lose or weaken the United Nations is to delay those steps which will 
improve it. 
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OFFSET GRADUALISM 































Certain supporters of the United Nations expound the theory that it can 
gradually evolute to obtain the powers necessary to achieve disarmament and 
world law. 

Unquestionably, if charter review is not attempted the U. N. General Assembly 
will be forced to attempt to enlarge its powers to cope with world situations, 
Is there any doubt but that citizens of the United States prefer the United 
Nations to have only those powers which have been delegated to it rather than 
those which it wishes to assume? 
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RAISE A STANDARD 





Let us set our standards sufficiently high to make the United Nations an 
effective institution which will provide the alternative to war and the arms 
race and then diligently work toward this objective. While we maintain the 
armaments for defense, let us seek to give the United Nations the power and the 
authority to establish world law. 

The freedom-loving peoples of the world will rally around the high principles 
so ably presented in the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

Let us have the courage to see that law must replace anarchy on a world basis 
just as our Founding Fathers recognized this need on a national level in 1787. 

It is high time that we take the lead in bringing about the changes which are 
necessary to achieve world order and lasting world peace. 

In the words of George Washington, “Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair; the event is in the hands of God.” 


POLICY OF UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 





The continuing threat of total warfare imperils the God-given rights of all 
men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

War must be eliminated by universal disarmament enforced under proper 
safeguards through a system of world law applicable to all nations and to all 
individuals. 
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Only under such a system can world order be achieved and the necessary re- 
sources provided to meet human needs at home and throughout the world, 
enabling all peoples to achieve responsible self-government and to realize their 
jegitimate aspirations for a better life. 

To these ends we call upon all men everywhere to support the United Nations 
and to seek such amendments to its charter as will strengthen it into a world 
federation having powers limited to the prevention of aggression and the control 
of armaments. 


SpaTEMENT BY A. J. G. Priest, ON BEHALF OF UNITED WorLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 


My name is A. J. G. Priest. I am a professor of law at the University of Vir- 
ginia and I am counsel to my former firm, Reid & Priest of New York City. Iam 
a past chairman of the national executive council of United World Federalists and 
also a past chairman of the section of public utility law of the American Bar 
Association. 

It is our conviction that a review conference must be called and held for the 
purpose of strengthening the United Nations charter, not only because of our 
solemn commitment made to the smaller nations at San Francisco 10 years ago, 
put also because such a conference presents the world’s best hope for a giant 
step toward order and survival. 

We believe that the United Nations must be given such additional powers, and 
only such additional powers, as will enable it to prevent aggression and to 
control armaments. In a word, we think that the United Nations should be so 
strengthened that it can perform its intended basic function, which was and is 
the maintenance of peace. 

We believe that the United Nations must be empowered to enforce universal 
disarmament with proper safeguards under just law; that disarmament must 
be enforceable and enforced by U. N. inspection, police, and armed forces; that 
the U. N. must have dependable revenues for the carrying out of its security 
powers and duties and that it must be given a political structure adequate for 
the administration of its security functions, which will mean (1) a reorganized 
General Assembly to which representatives will be elected on an appropriate 
basis which will reflect the relative size and responsibility of the various nations; 
(2) a Security Council transformed into an executive branch responsible to 
the General Assembly; (3) a system of world courts to interpret the charter, 
effect peaceful settlement of international disputes and try and sentence viola- 
tors of U. N. security laws; and (4) a bill of rights protecting individuals 
against arbitrary and unjust action by the U. N. and flatly prohibiting U. N. 
from interfering with rights and liberties guaranteed to persons in domestic 
affairs by their own national institutions. 

Under such a system we could live the American way of life to the full instead 
of spending so much of our energy and substance in preparation for catastrophic 
war, could bring light to the dark places of the earth, in the interests of their 
peoples and in our own best interests, and could grasp the moral leadership of 
the world to usher in what President Eisenhower has referred to as a possible 
“Golden Age of plenty and of peace.” 


STATEMENT BY PreRCE BUTLER, JR., ON BEHALF OF UNITED WoRLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 


My name is Pierce Butler, I am a lawyer of St. Paul, Minn., and am appear- 
ing for the United World Federalists, Inc. 

Objections have been made to the holding of a United Nations Review Con- 
ference, because of controversies which may arise among our friends and divide 
them, with consequent peril to the organization. The problems which may pro- 
Yoke those controveries are always present in the absence of a review confer- 
ence. A review conference neither creates those problems nor intensifies feel- 
ings with regard to them. If, as has been suggested, we propose a fundamental 
revision which carries assurance of peace the present controversial questions 
Would lose their importance, and would not engender heat. The continued fail- 
ure and inability of the organization to assure peace, and the disappointed hopes 
of our people, and of other people, are a greater peril to the organization than 
any serious and imaginative and explicit undertaking to abolish war could be. 
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It is said that proposals of serious revision would “rock the boat,” Ip the 
Capitol is a painting of Washington crossing the Delaware in an overloaded 
rowboat among ice cakes. He is standing up in that rowboat. In any affirmg. 
tive action there is some risk, but the effects of inertia are worse. We became 
a nation by a revision of the Articles of Confederation so imaginative ag to 
minimize the controversies about procedures and other matters which divideg 
the States. We became great by bold political proposal and experiment. 

It is suggested that Russian intransigence will block action and make a ¢op. 
ference useless. That is a conjecture rather than a certainty. Possible Russian 
objection should not decide our policy for us. If we want the United Nations to 
assure peace, we should not renounce the wish or the effort because the Russians 
don’t want it. The revision process is such that no Russian veto may be inter. 
posed and their only method of blocking what two-thirds of the nations agree 
upon is by a failure to ratify. But a failure to ratify at one time does not ki 
the amendment. It may be ratified later. In the meantime, the responsibility 
is fixed and patent. If we and two-thirds of the others have adopted a revision 
embodying an effective machinery and method of abolishing the power of any 
nation to make war, the need of Russian ratification lays the baby on their door. 
step for the neighbors to see. 

The Secretary of State and our Ambassador to the United Nations haye 
pointed out that under pressure of world opinion in the past the Russians haye 
receded from firm positions upon important matters. There is reason to sup 
pose they would do so in the dilemma in which such an amendment would place 
them. But the dilemma must be a closed one, admitting of no diversions or eya: 
sions and respecting a matter, such as abolished armament, which people every- 
where will ardently desire. 

There is no danger that Russia would withdraw from the organiaztion. Rus- 
sia is in it, not from love of peace, but from a wish to gain power by provoking 
division in the West. Withdrawal will come only when Russia feels that it has 
the necessary power to challenge the West. Russia opposes a Review Con- 
ference. That should commend it to us. 

General MacArthur twice pointed out that in their anxiety to abolish war our 
people are ahead of their leaders. Our leaders should at least make the effort 
rather than default the opportunity and with it the United Nations Organization, 


Senator Humpnurery. Mrs. Howard, would you come around, please! 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST W. HOWARD, LEGISLATIVE 
CHAIRMAN, WHEEL OF PROGRESS 


Mrs. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Ernest Howard, legisla- 
tive chairman of the Wheel of Progress which is an organization over 
30 years old of great American businessmen, lawyers, patriots, and 
the like. At this moment, though, I want to say that I am speaking 
now only as an individual, and I want to protest the statement of Mr. 
Stanley, who, when he presumed to speak and make it appear that 
the American Legion—I am a member and I am speaking now asa 
member of the American Legion Auxiliary, only as an individual, 
but I protest the statement that he made which would infer to those 
who were in the audience that the United World Federalists and the 
American Legion would be parallel in their thinking. 

I only say that, but I feel it is my duty as an individual member, 
and I would not be loyal to America and the organization itself unless 
I did protest. 

Here it states what Mr. Grenville Clark, who is a vice president, 
states that they would like to have it revised so there would be no 
way to withdraw. This is their program in case—and I didn’t think 
it was very well brought out. I had no idea I was going to make this 
statement, but I will have to do so in the face of what I have just 
heard and protested it. 
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Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Howard, I think the questioning of Sen- 
ator Aiken brought out the views of the United World Federalists. 

Mrs. Howarp. It was your questioning. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes; I recall, but Senator Aiken questioned 
in more detail. : 

Mrs. Howarp. I think the record will show that he made quite a 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, most of us here today have passed through two world 
wars and unless we come up with the right solutions in our problems 
of today we face the possibility of a third one. At the same time, 
we are forced to guard the very foundation and structure of our Gov- 
ernment and our American way of life. It is a fact, known as any- 
thing can be known in human affairs, that we and all we hold dear are 
sitting on a powder magazine, and the fuze is lighted. Our fore- 
fathers made us a nation, and with freedom unparalleled throughout 
the world, and we, their posterity, are lulled to sleep by the chant that 
it can’t happen here. We have allowed little sections of American 
idealists and have allowed—we have allowed too many experts all 
prepared to lay down the charge—to change the laws of our country, 
and no more—with no more equipment than what they claim to be the 
presence of a given subject. 


WHEEL OF PROGRESS’ RESOLUTION VERSUS WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Now, that brings me to the resolution which the Wheel of Progress 
passed at their meeting and as affiliated with the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference. This is our resolution : 


Whereas powerful efforts throughout the United States and other nations are 
being devoted toward establishing a supreme world government, in which it is 
proposed to vest sovereign powers; and 

Whereas in furtherance thereof, it is proposed that advantage be taken of 
provisions for amendment and revision of the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization ; and 

Whereas the effective presentation of these proposals appears in generously 
financed and vigorously disseminated literature, and thus flagrantly expounded: 

“2. This charter and the laws of the United Nations which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the land, and all authorities of 
the member nations shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or law 
of any member nation to the contrary notwithstanding:” Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wheef of Progress deplores all deceptive statements de- 
signed to mislead our people in the belief that, when vested, the powers will be 
“strictly limited” and we solemnly declare that no unprejudiced and intelligently 
informed citizen can escape the realization that the legalization of these pro- 
posals would deprive the United States of America of every vestige of its sov- 
ereignty ; that there would be no department or aspect of our lives, which such 
4 power would not regulate, restrict, control, or cancel at its pleasure; and that 
every citizen of our Nation would be at the mercy of a world tyranny. 

Therefore, we urge and beg your sincere and grave consideration of the greatest 


decision you will ever be called upon to make: The Constitution of the United 
States versus one-world government. 


Mr. Chairman, this is, we think, the greatest thing, the greatest 
subject that has ever come before the Congress of the United States 
since its inception and the documented evidence of a world government 
in the proposals, we have, and cannot bring them to you this day 
because it would take too long. 

We have the preparations of these other groups that developed 
through these agencies that are within the United Nations where they 
do propose to set up a world government by using’ the United Nations, 
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and we have the names of those who are interested in this, many of 
them distinguished names who we think are misguided, but we knoy 
that this is no time to present all that, but we would be glad to show 
you the documented evidence, names, places, meetings, and all of 
that sort of thing, because—and as I might point out that like so may 
of the other people and organizations when the United Nations was 
set up, we had felt it was to be a conciliatory group sitting around 
the table discussing the problems that could lead to war, but we did 
not anticipate what has come out of it through these agencies that are 
reaching out into our American way of life like a great octopus, and 
we do urge you to consider all of these things. 

We don’t presume to give you the mechanics of how to do it. We 
only ask you to watch out for the many ways and means of diverti 
this United Nations into a world government which so many people 
have testified, stated, and have planned to make it into. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Smith? Senator Aiken? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Howard. 

Mr. Everett L. Millard. Mr. Millard, we are under some time 
problem here and I surely want to be very understanding and courte- 
ous to you in terms of your testimony, but the Senate is in session, 
and we have the call of the calendar, I believe, and some of our col- 
leagues have bills on that, so I am going to ask if you would file your 
full statement for the record, where it will be printed in toto. Would 
you mind paraphrasing your statement and just giving us some of 
the highlights. 

This record will be carefully studied, I assure you, by every person 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Miuiarp. If I may, I would like to leave out some things which 
I think have been very well said and read verbatim some of the 

arts. 
: Senator Humpurey. You hit the highlights, but we will include 
the whole testimony. Thank you. 






































STATEMENT OF EVERETT L. MILLARD, CONFERENCE UPON 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION IN WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Mitiarp. Thank you very much, Senftor ; my name is Everett 
L. Millard. I am a real-estate man, the father of three of our next 
generation, a veteran of World War II and a lieutenant commander 
on the retired list of the United States Naval Reserve. I am speaking 
as executive director of the Conference Upon Research and Educa- 
tion in World Government, or CURE for short, with offices at 4030 
Irving Park Road, Chicago, Il. 


BACKGROUND OF CURE 


We are a nationwide and, to an extent, worldwide correspondence 
forum which invites anyone interested to join in discussion of United 
Nations Charter revision and other world problems. I represent 
the 200 members of this forum to the extent shown by the summary 
of their votes which is appended to this statement, for inclusion 
in your record. 
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THE STATUS QUO 


We are proud that your committee has consulted the country on 
the great issue of our era. You have an awesome responsibility. 
Important personages have appeared before your committee to say 
that tampering with the United Nations Charter may imperil the 
delicate balance of the status quo. Yet most Americans fear the 
status quo is at best a probable road to atom war. 


PROBLEM OF RUSSIA 


Russia is not an absolute block to progress, and it should not be a 
block to our thinking. Russia is very sensitive to world opinion. 
If a majority of nations find ways to strengthen the functions of the 
United Nations for peace and justice, Russia will not dare to be left 
out. 

A better way to look at the problem of Russia is to realize that 
if we can propose United Nations Charter revisions which will help, 
help mankind to tame the military and technological and economic 
conflicts of the nations, the result will be security in which will 

ow the freedom of the peoples of the world, and in which will shrivel 
the power of tyrants who thrive by strife, who maintain their power 
inan atmosphere of fear. People learn about democracy by prac- 
ticing it. 

PREVIOUS HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY SUBCOMMITTEE 


In studying the transcript of previous hearings conducted by your 
committee, we are struck by two thing: One, that there are plenty 
of objections to any program advanced to date for U. N. Charter 
revision, and two, that few witnesses before your committee have 
made any effort to answer the objections of these who differ with 
them. Your committee didn’t have to go to Milwaukee and Des 
Moines to be told that something should be done about the veto, or 
about disarmament. You already know that. The question is, what? 

At one extreme we have those who love freedom so much that they 
don’t want to improve the United Nations because it might modify 
the independence we won nearly two centuries ago—not realizing, per- 
haps, that the isolation they suggest would be a suicidal surrender to 
Russia of the initiative in world organization. 

At the other extreme are those who love peace so much that they 
want world government immediately, without concern for freedom or 
political practicality. Our conference is not of this persuasion. The 
proposals I make are perhaps more conservative than those of the 
American Legion, though the Legion professes to condemn world 
government and we admit our interest in it as you see by the name of 
our group. 

The DAR comes here to point out that we cannot remove the veto 
without engaging in some form of world government. And in this 
respect they are right. Atlantic Union comes before you to insist that 
an international government, if any, must be of, by, and for the people. 
And this is truly a precondition for American participation in any 
such venture. United World Federalists appear before these meet- 
ings to urge that the entire world must be governed, as indeed it must, 
if much of civilization is not to perish in civil wars of all mankind. 
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PROPOSALS RECOMMENDED BY CURB 


Among these apparently irreconcilable demands, is there ap 
ground for common agreement? Can any proposals whatever pag 
such a merciless screening? I think so. Majority votes of partic. 
een in our forum agree on at least six steps which seem within the 

ounds of the politically practical. In my opinion, the six steps form 
a coherent sail consistent whole. To me, our studies give proof that 
human ingenuity can quite possibly find ways out of the cold war 
without destruction or appeasement. 

There are two possible sources for additional strength of the United 
Nations. One is a direct grant of powers in certain carefully chosen 
areas of sovereignty. Such grants can be in power vacuums where 
existing national sovereignties are not effective anyhow. Trouble 
areas where control is uncertain are a fertile cause of war: consider 
Formosa. Three of our proposed steps will aid the United Nations 
to stabilize precisely those fields of friction where nations come into 
conflict : 

First, direct trusteeship of former colonies and prominent trouble 
spots. 

Second, an economic development authority somewhat on the order 
of a world lend-lease bank. 

Third, a world atom agency intended to prepare for the time when 
the nations can agree on armament control. 

In all areas other than these, the United Nations will continue to 
function on the diplomatic level, as a permanent conference between 
sovereign nations. 

After we establish the concept of the United Nations as a sort of 
international buffer state, a parliamentary trusteeship controlling 
a few key friction areas, a second potential source of new strength for 
the United Nations will be the direct participation of the people, not 
only the people who today exert great influence in world affairs, but 
also the colonial, the colored, the poor of the earth. Three more of 
our proposed steps are directed toward making the United Nations 
an instrument of decision in which the people participate: 

Fourth, a two-house system, with the Security Council enlarged 
to include most or all nations, and the Assembly elected directly by 
peoples. 

Fifth, a true executive branch for trusteeship, economic and atom 
functions, responsible to the Council and Assembly. 

Sixth, limitation of the veto in membership and legislative matters. 

In matters on the diplomatic level, the General Assembly will have 
an advisory role, exerting the force of public opinion on deliberations 
of the Council. 

Nothing less than a general control of all armaments can truly en 
force peace in this world. Nothing less than a world parliament can 
control world armaments. Power must reside somewhere. If it does 
not find its lodging in growing international government, it will grow, 
dangerously to our lives and progressively throttling our freedom, m 
the uncontrolled stockpile of dreadful weapons waiting only a touch 
of insanity for our destruction. 
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AN INTERIM SOLUTION 


What we suggest is obviously only an interim solution. It is de- 
signed to put mankind into a pagiion for further progress. After a 
decade of such a revised United Nations, the world’s peoples might be 
able to agree on further revision to pool more powers and to control 
armaments. Then the odds might rise to an even wager for the sur- 
yival of our cities and our children. These odds art still dangerous. A 
situation which now is desperate will have become only serious. Much 
more will remain to do. But we will have a way to do it. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Senator Aiken? 

Senator Arken. No questions. 

Mr. Mituarp. I would like to include those in the record, Senator, 
because the participants in this forum are responsible as a group and 
not as individuals for these suggestions. 

Senator Humrenrey. You have regular meetings or is this strictly 
correspondence ? 

Mr. Mitiarp. No, sir, that has been considered by a correspondence 
forum and a monthly newsletter with votes, approximately a hundred 
yotes, that we have taken so far on various aspects of United Nations 
Charter revision. 

Senator Arken. Because I don’t ask any questions of the witnesses, 
Mr. Chairman, does not mean I am not interested in what they are 
saying. It means the calendar is being called in a minute down on the 
Senate floor and you and I have bills there. 

Senator Humeurey. Thank you. The same can be said for myself. 
There are a lot of points I would be interested in asking you. I was 
particularly interested in the nature of your organization. 

Mr. Mrtxarp. I think it is a very democratic participation in charter 
revision planning and I am glad you do approve of the way we do it. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Everett L. Millard fol- 
lows :) 


STATEMENT BY Evekertr L. MILLARD, Executive Director, CONFERENCE UPON 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION IN WoRLD GOVERNMENT 


My name is Everett L. Millard. I am a real-estate man, father of three of our 
next generation, a veteran of World War II and a lieutenant commander on the 
retired list of the United States Naval Reserve. I am speaking as executive 
director of the Conference Upon Research and Education in World Government, 
or CURE for short, with offices at 4030 Irving Park Road, Chicago, Il. 

We are a nationwide and, to an extent, worldwide correspondence forum 
which invites anyone interested to join in discussion of United Nations Charter 
revision and other world problems. I represent the 200 members of this forum to 
the extent shown by the summary of their votes which is appended to this 
statement, for inclusion in your record. 

We are proud that your committee has consulted the country on the great 
issue of our era. You have an awesome responsibility. Important personages 
have appeared before your committee to say that tampering with the United 
Nations Charter may imperil the delicate balance of the status quo. Yet most 
Americans fear the status quo is at best a probable road to atom war. 

It will be easy to pass the buck in this responsibility. It will be tempting to 
say, with the Saturday Evening Post, that the United Nations is as much world 
government as the world wants. Yet if your report is weak and inadequate, the 
likelihood increases that millions of mankind will die, shattered, fried or poi- 
soned by the forces science has unleashed. If you have the courage to search 
for new ideas, to find and recommend effective proposals for strengthening the 
United Nations’ leadership of the free world, you may some day come to be 
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revered in history as fathers of world peace. Let’s put it even more bluntly: 
the intelligence and courage of this committee are a principal hope for the con. 
tinuation of human history. 

Many people feel that Russia will oppose anything we try to do. Eno 
has been said in these hearings of alternative methods.to reinterpret or replace 
the United Nations so that we need not despair that our proposals will end jp 
Russian veto. If our proposals are good enough, humanity will insist on they 
and Russia will not stop them. Our proposals must deserve the world’s support, 

Russia is not an abgolute block to progress, and it should not be a block ty 
our thinking. Russia is very sensitive to world opinion. If a majority of nations 
find ways to strengthen the functions of the United Nations for peace ang 
justice, Russia will not dare to be left out. 

A better way to look at the problem of Russia is to realize that if we ean 
propose United Nation Charter revisions which will help mankind to tame the 
military and technological and economic conflicts of the nations, the regylt 
will be security in which will grow the freedom of the peoples of the world, and 
in which will shrivel the power of tyrants who thrive by strife, who maintaip 
their power in an atmosphere of fear. People learn about democracy by 
practicing it. 

A bigger block in our path is our own unwillingness to face the facts. We are 
sweeping realities under the rug—both the unthinking antirevisionists and the 
unthinking revisionists. Many of us voice opinions formed long before the pres. 
ent crisis. Few of us tolerate the mental discomfort of reviewing and rethinking, 
To plan, to grapple, to invent are forms of mental torture. Yet we must do it, 
We must place the burden of success, not on Russia, but on ourselves, on the 
free world. 

Most of us are watching hot war approach in a sort of paralyzed fascination, 
It seems probable that the United States will stumble blindfolded into atom de 
struction unless Americans turn their inventive genius toward international 
government. The United Nations Charter Review Conference will be the best, 
and perhaps the last, chance to reverse a world tide of war fatalism. We need 
to break the spell and rack our brains more vigorously than ever in history— 
right now. 

In studying the transcript of previous hearings conducted by your committee, 
we are struck by two things: One, that there are plenty of objections to any 
program advanced to date for United Nation Charter revision, and two, that few 
witnesses before your committee have made any effort to answer the objections 
of those who differ with them. Your committee didn’t have to go to Milwaukee 
and Des Moines to be told that something should be done about the veto, or about 
disarmament. You already know that. The question is, what? 

At one extreme we have those who love freedom so much that they don’t want 
to improve the United Nations because it might modify the independence we won 
nearly two centuries ago—not realizing, perhaps, that the isolation they suggest 
would be a suicidal surrender to Russia of the initiative in world organization. 

At the other extreme are those who love peace so much that they want world 
government immediately, without concern for freedom or political practicality. 
Our conference is not of this persuasion. The proposals I make are perhaps 
more conservative than those of the American Legion, though the Legion pro 
fesses to condemn world government and we admit our interest in it as you see 
by the name of our group. 

The DAR comes here to point out that we cannot remove the veto without en- 
gaging in some form of world government. And in this respect they are right. 
Atlantic Union comes before you to insist that an international government, if 
any, must be of, by, and for the people. And this is truly a precondition for 
American participation in any such venture. United World Federalists appear 
before these meetings to urge that the entire world must be governed, as indeed 
it must if much of civilization is not to perish in civil wars of all mankind. 

Among these apparently irreconcilable demands, is there any ground for com- 
mon agreement? Can any proposals whatever pass such a merciless screening? 
I think so. Majority votes of participants in our forum agree on at least six 
steps which seem within the bounds of the politically practical. In my opinion, 
the six steps form a coherent and consistent whole. To me, our studies give 
proof that human ingenuity can quite possibly find ways out of the cold war 
without destruction or appeasement. 

There are two possible sources for additional strength of the United Nations. 
One is a direct grant of powers in certain carefully chosen areas of sovereignty. 
Such grants can be in power vacuums where existing national sovereignities 
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are not effective anyhow. Trouble areas where control is uncertain are a fer- 
tile cause of war: consider Formosa. Three of our proposed steps will aid the 
United Nations to stabilize precisely those fields of friction where nations come 
jnto conflict : 

1. Direct trusteeship of former colonies and prominent trouble spots. 

9, An economic development authority somewhat on the order of a world 
jend-lease bank. 

3, A world atom agency intended to prepare for the time when the nations 
ean agree on armament control. 

In all areas other than these, the United Nations will continue to function on 
the diplomatic level, as a permanent conference between sovereign nations. 

After we establish the concept of the United Nations as a sort of international 
puffer state, a parliamentary trusteeship controlling a few key friction areas, 
a second potential source of new strength for the United Nations will be the 
direct participation of the people, not only the people who today exert the great 
influence in world affairs, but also the colonial, the colored, the poor of the 
earth. Three more of our proposed steps are directed toward making the United 
Nations an instrument of decision in which the people participate : 

4, A two-house system, with the Security Council enlarged to include most or 
all nations, and the Assembly elected directly by peoples. 

5. A true executive branch for trusteeship, economic, and atom functions, 
responsible to the Council and Assembly. 

6. Limitation of the veto in membership and legislative matters. 

In matters on the diplomatic level, the General Assembly will have an ad- 
yisory role, exerting the force of public opinion on deliberations of the Council. 

Nothing less than a general control of all armaments can truly enforce peace 
in this world. Nothing less than a world parliament can control world arma- 
ments. Power must reside somewhere. If it does not find its lodging in growing 
international government, it will grow, dangerously to our lives and progressively 
throttling our freedom, in the uncontrolled stockpile of dreadful weapons waiting 
only a touch of insanity for our destruction. 

What we suggest is obviously only an interim solution. It is designed to 
put mankind into a position for further progress. After a decade of such a 
revised United Nations, the world’s peoples might be able to agree on further 
revision to pool more powers and to control armaments. Then the odds might 
rise to an even wager for the survival of our cities and our children. These 
odds are still dangerous. A situation which now is desperate will have become 
only serious. Much more will remain to do. But we will have a way to do it. 

The Conference Upon Research and Education in world government during 
the past 20 months has taken nearly 100 votes among its members on various 
aspects of these and other proposals. We were far from unanimous. In fact, 
few if any individuals among us would suggest precisely these six points. The 
collective wisdom of such a group often seems greater than anv single person’s. 

Many questions may occur to you, as they have to us. We will welcome your 
questions, and to some of them our studies may suggest answers. For examole, 
on the problem of voting schemes in the proposed popular Assembly, most CURE 
participants feel it is desirable to have an adjusted scale of some sort rather than 
straight population representation. There seem to be several possible ways to 
do this. A sliding scale is one. An adjustment which includes factors of 
education, production, and so on would be another. A third system would pro- 
vide double counting of ballots, once by populations, once by some modified 
method, requiring majorities of both for passage. Whichever way might prove 
best, it seems likely that no undue obstacle lies in this direction. 

Obstacles do lie in every direction. This is one of the most difficult tasks 
ever set for the human mind. But the human mind rises to challenges. Some 
say Proposals like ours ask more than can be accomplished. Others say our 
proposals do not ask nearly enough. The truth may lie between. Whatever 
a true policy may be, it will be suicidal folly not to make the very utmost effort, 
discarding all prejudices, seeking all possibilities, to discover whether there 
exists a way through the agency of an improved United Nations to conserve life 
and civilization. 


SUMMARY OF VOTES BY CURE ON U. N. CHARTER REVISION, APRIL 1955 


The Russians problem 


U. N. Charter revision proposals are not likely to cause. Russian withdrawal 
from U.N. (100 percent). A large majority (83 percent) of CURE conferees feel 
It is worthwhile to explore proposals whose veto would be costly to dictators. 
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Alternative plans such as Federal Union of the Free may have bargaining yalye 
(76 percent). Existing provisions for civil rights in the U. S. S. R. constitutigg 
are potentially embarrassing to Soviet tyranny (92 percent). The present Rug. 
sian Government need not be changed in order to enter a stronger U. N, (14 
percent). It is even possible that popular election of U. N. delegates withjp 
Russia might be accepted in principle by the present regime (55 percent), 


The American problem 


























The average American wants the United Nations maintained and strengthened, 
according to a recent Roper poll. Yet, in the opinion of 67 percent of ou 
correspondents, democracy is an essential element for United States acceptance 
of a strengthened U. N. The Great Powers won’t accept simple majority 
decisions in diplomatic areas of a revised U. N. (93 percent) ; disarmament is not 
a realistic possibility until world government exists (81 percent) ; and there jg 
no practical possibility of achieving world government by U. N. Charter revision 
at the present time (82 percent). 


New powers for U.N. 



































The United Nations should have an atom authority (100 percent); a world 
economic development authority (100 percent). U. N. control of danger points 
will be an incentive to its functional growth (65 percent). Trusteeship Counc] 
should be an executive branch answerable to the U. N. legislature (90 percent), 
A proposal of direct U. N. trusteeship for trouble zones will be an asset in world 
opinion (93 percent) ; U. N. trusteeship of former colonies will require assent of 
colonial power involved (83 percent). 


The people in U.N. 



































Security from aggression is vital to development of democratic institutions 
(94 percent) ; a more secure world will tend to soften the hold of tyrants on 
their subjects (95 percent). Linkage of democratic practice to colonial aspira- 
tions of freedom would add strength to U. N. (100 percent). U. N. membership 
should be open to all nations (93 percent). A bill of rights should set standards 
for U. N. delegate elections (65 percent) ; the U. N. should not locally supervise 
elections (64 percent) ; democracy in U. N. should be encouraged by a system of 
incentives (62 percent). 
































U.N. in transition 





A majority of the persons participating in discussions of CURE (75 percent) 
expect that the United Nations will acquire real power to keep peace by a process 
of growth and evolution. CURE proposals, if adopted, will increase likelihood for 
decade of peace (78 percent) ; will facilitate other revisions later (85 percent). 
There is a realistic possibility that United States policy might go as far as CURE 
proposals (63 percent); there is not a realistic possibility that United States 
policy will go further than these proposals (70 percent). Amendment of U.N, 
Charter by reinterpretation is a dangerous process (81 percent). 


Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, sir. 
The Reverend Donald Harrington, Community Church, New York 

City, American Unitarian Association: We are glad to have you here, 
“ > 

































STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY, AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION © 





Rev. Harrtneton. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I will try to restrict the testimony in accordance with the time limita- 
tions and ask simply that the testimony that I have submitted be put 
into the record, if you please, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; and we will see that it is there in toto. 

Rev. Harrtneton. And perhaps I may just summarize the position 
that is taken by the American Unitarian Association, taken over the 
last 9 or 10 years. 
Senator Humpurey. Please do. 
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VIEWS OF AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Harrincron. I am testifying in behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and its five-hundred-odd member churches and 
fellowships in the United States as they have expressed their concern 
for the United Nations and its strengthening, in their annual meet- 
ings from 1946 to 1954. 

eir convictions in this regard are perfectly clear. They pledge— 
and here I am quoting off and on and the quotations are marked in 
the text—they pledge full and loyal support to the United Nations 
in the pursuit of its purposes and its principles as a developing 


organization. 

They support the establishment of police and military forces for 
the United Nations and simultaneously the progressive disarmament 
of all member nations. 

They believe that the United States should work through the United 
Nations and seek its development into a world federation, open to all 
nations, based upon law sustained by protective force. 

They believe, with the American Friends, that a worldwide attack 
on poverty, disease, hunger, and outworn social and economic pat- 
terns must be launched simultaneously with renewed efforts toward 
disarmament and the establishment of world law. 


STRENGTHENING THE U.N. 


They have urged all their churches, fellowships and members to 
ore now for the 1955 Charter Revision Conference of the United 


ations at which time its organization may be strengthened. 

They have expressed their conviction that ultimately world peace 
can be created and maintained only under a world federal government, 
miversal and strong enough to prevent armed conflict between na- 
tions, and having direct jurisdiction over the individual in those 
matters within its authority. 

I have attached the full text of the resolutions adopted at annual 
meetings of the American Unitarian Association between 1946 and 
1955 in order that you may see the consistency of concern and con- 
viction that has been expressed through these difficult and critical 
year's. 


SPIRITUAL SOURCES OF CONVICTIONS 


I might add just a word concerning the spiritual sources of these 
convictions. The oneness of Almighty God is the transcendent fact 
of life. God is the creator of all things and the Father of all men— 
Russians, Chinese, Indians, British, Americans—all. The central 
teaching of all true religion is that we must love God with all of our 
lives, and our neighbors as ourselves. And the Nazarene made it clear 
inthe story of the Good Samaritan, and the commandment to love our 
enemies, that the concept of neighbor was inclusive and embraced all 
mankind. . 

St. John put it even more harshly, saying that if anyone says he 
loves God and loves not his brother, he is a liar. 

But how to love our fellow man, and how to create the political 
conditions in which we may be free to love our fellow man is the great 
and difficult question. In large, unwieldly, complex societies it is 
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sometimes hard to get close enough to our fellow man for our love to 
have an effect. 





























EXTENDING THE RULE OF LAW 






One of mankind’s greatest discoveries has been that it is easier to 
love our fellow man when we and they live together under a commoa 
law in the creation of which we all share. Wherever we have been 
able to extend the rule of law, we are able to live in comparative har. 
mony and peace, and love and good will have a chance to grow. 

Thus, I think we have learned voluntarily to share some of the in. 
dividual sovereignty which is ours as precious children of God, with 
that of other men under the rule of law, created and administered by 
representatives of our own choosing, such as yourselves, for the 
achievement of conditions of harmony and peace. 

And the time has now come when such a rule of law must be ex. 
tended throughout the world. 

It is from such considerations as these that, I believe, our Unitarian 
convictions have come. 

I should like to say our position is roughly the same as that of the 
United World Federalists. That is, we favor calling the Review 
Conference and in that Review Conference an effort to specify a pro- 
posal for, a detailed proposal for, universal enforceable disarmament 
and the development of the various United Nations agencies that 
would make that possible. 


GAINING SOVEREIGNTY 


I might say the main effort here is not to destroy or get rid of any 
sovereignty, but to gain some sovereignty that we do not now have, 
namely, some sovereign control of the problem of war, and over the 
threat of war. 

I might say that—and perhaps this would be rather important for 
purposes of clarification—if you will read these resolutions adopted 
between 1946 and 1954, you will note that the resolutions after 1949 do 
not contain the words, “World Federal Government.” There is a 
reason for this. It has become more and more evident that these 
words do not convey the idea which we have had in mind. They seem 
to frighten people. They do not frighten us, I may say 

We believe that government is a good thing, that government by 
and large does not destroy, but enhances sovereignty ; that sov ereignty 
basics ally belongs to the ‘individual under our concept, as a child of 
God, and the individual delegates some of his sovereignty, through 
Government in order to gain a fuller control over his life. 

Without government we believe an individual cannot adequately 
exercise his sovereign right to life, liberty and the pursuit of ‘aa 
ness. 

So government is not a naughty word so far as we are concerned, 
and we believe in representative government. We believe an indi- 
vidual cannot have full sovereignty except under a representative 
government, in a large society like ours. 

We further believe in the word “Federal,” we think it is a good word, 
it is a very honorable word. Our Founding Fathers were glad to 
call themselves Federalists. In this sense we think of the word 
“Federal” as meaning primarily. not a supreme government as one of 
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the previous speakers suggested, but rather a definitely limited gov- 
ernment. 

Federal government means a government that is strictly limited 
tothe matters which the various states have in common. I think we 
would say that on the world level today, there is one area of com- 
munity, where all nations, totalitarian and democratic and all, have 
a sense of community, and that is in the field of fear of the hydrogen 
bomb and the related weapons. We have, so to speak, a community 
of jeopardy, a common jeopardy, and it is in the meeting of that com- 
mon jeopardy in the security area alone that we would create some 
international government, to protect our sovereignty. 

I submit that this will not be getting rid of any sovereignty. It 
will be extending sovereignty, and gaining some sovereignty where 
we have none. 


PASSING ON TO FUTURE GENERATIONS THE LOAN OF LIFE 


When there is discussion of losing or giving up or sharing sovereign- 
ty, think we ought to remember there is one very precious kind of 
sovereignty that is in danger today, perhaps the most precious sov- 
ereignty any one of us possesses, and that is the sovereign right to pass 
on to future generations the gift of life. We should not call it the 
gift, it is a loan, it is a Joan from Almighty God and we are now, 
or we have now created weapons which may impair that or destroy 
it, something which incidentally this generation has no right to do. 

We can destroy it forever. All the work of those countless genera- 
tions of the past that we build upon, that is a sovereign right that 
nobody seems much concerned about today. We would preserve that 
sovereignty by creating in the international area an international 
security agency in the United Nations able to defend that sovereign 
right. 

Now that basically is what we are concerned with. We believe it is 
areligious concern, and the American Unitarian Association has ex- 
pressed itself in this regard each year from 1946 on and I think we 
will in successive years. 

Senator Humpurey. I am very, very grateful to you, Reverend 
Harrington, for your testimony. My colleagues have had to go to the 
Senate floor because of the work there. I might say that what you 
had to say is a mighty good note for us to end these hearings on and 
Ithink you have given us some good guidance and good admonition. 

I want to thank you very, very much. 

Rev. Harrtneton. Thank you, sir. It has been a pleasure to be 
with you. 

(The prepared statement of Rev. Donald Harrington follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, MINISTER OF THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Or New YorxkK, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
MAss. 


I am testifying on behalf of the American Unitarian Association and its 
five hundred-odd member churches and fellowships in the United States as 
they have expressed their concern for the United Nations and its strengthening 
in their annual meetings from 1946 to 1954. Their convictions in this regard 
are perfectly clear. They pledge “full and loyal support to the United Nations 
in the pursuit of its purposes and its principles as a developing organiza- 
tio, * * *.” They support “the establishment of police and military forces 
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for the United Nations and simultaneously the progressive disarmament.of all 
member nations; * * *.” They believe that “The United States should Work 
through the United Nations and seek its development into a world federation, 
open to all nations, based upon law sustained by protective force.” They be. 
lieve, with the American Friends, “that a worldwide attack on poverty, 
hunger, and outworn social and economic patterns must be launched 
taneously with renewed efforts towards disarmament and the establishment of 
world law.” They have urged all of their churches, fellowships, and m 

to prepare now for the 1955 Charter Revision Conference of the United Nations 
at which time its organization may be strengthened.” They have e 

their conviction that ultimately “world peace can be created and maintained 
only under a world federal government, universal and strong enough to prevent 
armed conflict between nations, and having direct jurisdiction over the ind. 
vidual in those matters within its authority.” 

I have attached hereto the full text of the resolutions, adopted at annygj 
meetings of the American Unitarian Association between 1946 and 1955 in order 
that you may see the consistency of concern and conviction all the way through 
these difficult and critical years. 

I should like to add a word concerning what I believe to be the spiritual soures 
of these convictions. Twelve years ago the Unitarians sought to discover the 
least common denominator of the convictions of their members. Five basie 
principles were distilled which seem to be held by virtually all Unitarians, One 
of the five was: “Allegiance to the cause of a united world community.” This 
was not only evidence that Unitarians on the whole, had come to understand 
the new situation of man in the small world of the 20th century, but also that 
they understood the deep spiritual realities of our time and all time. 

The oneness of Almighty God is the transcendent fact of life. God is the 
creator of all things, and the father of all men—Russians, Chinese, Indians 
British, Americans—all. The central teaching of all true religion is that we 
must love God with all our lives, and our neighbors as ourselves. And the 
Nazarene made it clear in the story of the Good Samaritan, and the commané 
ment to love our enemies, that the concept of neighbor was inclusive and em- 
braced all mankind. St. John put it even more harshly, saying that if anyone 
says he loves God and loves not his brother, he is a liar. 

But how to love our fellow men, and how to create the political conditions 
in which we may be free to love our fellow men is the great and difficult ques- 
tion. In large, unwieldy, complex societies it is sometimes hard to get eloge 
enough to our fellow men for our love to have an effect. One of mankind’ 
greatest discoveries has been that it is easier to love our fellow men when we 
and they live together under a common law in the creation of which we all 
share. Wherever we have been able to extend the rule of law, we are able 
to live in comparative harmony and peace, and love and goodwill have a chance 
to grow. Thus we have learned, voluntarily, to share some of the individual 
sovereignty which is ours as precious children of God, with that of other men 
under the rule of law, created and administered by representatives of our own 
choosing, such as yourselves, for the achievement of conditions of harmony and 
peace: The time has now come when such a rule of law must be extended 
throughout the world. It is from such considerations as these that, I believe, 
our Unitarian convictions have come, 

From these resolutions, I believe it fair to say that we will support the calling 
of a U. N. Charter Review Conference and every effort to secure the strengthening 
of the United Nations in order that it may more effective fulfill its function. 

We must never forget that the United Nations, according to its preamble, was 
set up to “maintain international peace and security.” This was why the 
American people supported it. This was what they wanted from it. It has not 
been able to accomplish this end, but principally because it was never provided 
with the power and authority necessary, by ourselves as well as others. Thus, 
we should not blame the United Nations if it has been unable to maintain inter 
national peace and security, but rather ourselves and such others as failed 
give it the tools and the conditions to do its job. 

In the possible forthcoming review conference we shall have an opportunity 
of correcting our earlier errors. We can advocate changes in the charter which 
would, in effect, make the United Nations a true international security agency 
with the power to secure every nation against aggression and preserve its inter 
nal sovereignty against all extrenal attack. If two thirds of the nations rep 
resented at the review conference join in such an effort, the proposal will then 
go to the member nations for ratification and can be pressed for as long as may 
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pe necessary for ratification to take place. Of course, such changes would not 
be operative until ratified by the great powers, but if any failed to ratify, world 

on would then hold that power responsible for blocking the way to an 
gimost universally desired program for world peace. In the meantime, the 
Ynited Nations could continue as presently constituted, while the two-thirds 
or more who were agreed on the program of strengthening could continue their 
advocacy until there was a willingness to accede. 

There are a number of possible changes that might be advocated. One would 
be a proposal in specific detail for universal, enforceable disarmament with the 
gneurrent development of a U. N. police and inspection force to insure that the 
fisarmament provisions were maintained. This would involve the transforma- 
tion of the Security Council into a vetoless administrative agency and the 
development of the General Assembly into a more representative legislative 
body than it is at present. It would also require a bill of rights to protect 
individuals against trespass by the U. N. upon their civil rights, and a world 
judicial system for the trial of offenders against the new, international laws 
governing the manufacture of armaments. 

Our aim must be to support and strengthen the United Nations in its primary 

the maintenance of international peace and security. This is the 
greatest service it can now render to the American people. This is what they 
have expected of it, and will demand of it. It can restore to them a sovereign 
right which they have now lost, the right to enjoy the productivity of their 
labor in peace, to share it as they may wish with the poverty stricken of the 
world. It can relieve them of the burden of the present high taxes for building 
mproductive war machines which today must be built simply because we have 
as yet established no other sovereign authority for control of our destinies in 
the international arena. It can bring them before the people of the world as 
leaders in the effort to create the conditions of a just and lasting peace. It can 
lay forever in the dust the ominous cloud of fear that now hangs over us that 
sudden, annihilating attack may lay our great cities in the dust, and radioactive 
poisoning perhaps even destroy the genes by which is life passed on to future 
generations. 

We must never forget that which may be at stake today—the whole future of 
mankind. A war with hydrogen bombs may well destroy all human life. Thus 
we today of this generation are tampering with and risking something which 
was won for us by countless generations of the past, and which was loaned, not 
given to us, by Almighty God to pass on to the future enriched and enhanced. I 
can think of no worse crime in all the annals of human depravity than to have 
had a share in the destruction of the germ of life, or to have failed to use every 
ounce of strength, imagination, ingenuity and goodness to discover and secure 
ai adequate alternative. Such is your task and the task of all of us. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION PERTAINING TO THE SUPPORT AND STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED 
NaTIonNs 


May 1946 

Whereas at its annual meeting in the year 1846 the American Unitarian Asso- 
dation declared that Unitarians are bound “to plead for peace with renewed 
earnestness” and “to lift up a united remonstrance against that spirit and those 
measures which may tend to renew or perpetuate the horrors and sins of war”; 
and 


Whereas throughout the century since that date Unitarians have consistently 
and openly advocated all practical measures looking toward the establishment 
of just and enduring peace among all nations, as is exemplified by the activities 
of William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Julia Ward Howe, Edward 
Everett Hale, Edwin D. Mead and many others, as well as by a long series of 
— committing the association to the cause of international cooperation ; 


Whereas in this present year the United Nations is the instrument by which 
the cause of peace may most surely and swiftly be promoted: Be it therefore 

Resolwed, That the American Unitarian Association assembled in its 121st 
anual meeting, hereby pledges full and loyal support to the United Nations in 
the pursuit of its purposes and its principles as a developing organization, as set 
forth in its charter, urging upon our constituent churches the solemn obligation 
0 arouse and strengthen among their members and the communities they serve 
the full force of public opinion to uphold the hands of the responsible repre- 
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sentatives of the nations in their efforts to create the framework for a Unite 
World ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Commission on World Order, recently appointeg 
by the board of directors of the association, be authorized to speak in the 
of our Unitarian churches in the discharge of the obligation which this resolution 
accepts. 


May 1946 


Whereas the United Nations, while demanding our support as an impo 
achievement in the direction of world organization, is still, as now constituted, 
only a league of sovereign states ; and 

Whereas leagues of sovereign states throughout history have failed to preven 
aggression and armed conflict ; and 

Whereas only a World Federal Government emerging from a developing United 
Nations is adequate for the requirements of the atomic age and to our desire 
for universal justice and peace: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association, with member churches 
in the United States and Canada, assembled in its 121st annual meeting, urges 
and endorses the development of the United Nations into a real World Federaj 
Government at the earliest possible moment, and asks the governments of the 
United States and Canada to assume immediate constructive leadership to thig 
end; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Commission on World Order, recently appointed 
by the board of directors of the Association, be authorized to speak in the name 
of our Unitarian churches in the discharge of the obligation which this resolution 
accepts. 


May 1947 


Be it resolved, That the American Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
122nd annual meeting welcomes the action taken by the President of the United 
States, pursuant to the authorization of the Senate, in depositing with the See 
retary General of the United Nations a declaration accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice under article 36 of the Statute 
of the Court ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association regrets the inclusion in the 
American declaration of the provision excluding from the jurisdiction accepted 
disputes with regard to matters which are essentially within the domestic juris 
diction of America; as well as the provision excluding from the jurisdiction 
accepted disputes arising under a multilateral treaty unless all parties to the 
treaty affected by the decision are also parties to the Statute of the Court. 

In the opinion of the American Unitarian Association, neither of these excl 
sions was required in the interests of the United States and each of them may 
serve as an unfortunate precedent for action.which may be taken by other 
countries. 

May 1947 

Be it therefore resolved, That the American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in its 122nd annual meeting .* * * 

(4) supports the establishment of police and military forces for the 


United Nations and simultaneously the progressive disarmament of all member 
nations; * * * 


May 1948 


Whereas the critical Situation in international affairs requires immediate 
revision of the charter if the United Nations is to survive and develop as a fore 
to maintain peace in the world; and 

Whereas the American Unitarian Association believes in the stated belief of 
United World Federalists that “peace is not merely the absence of war, but 
the presence of justice, of law, of order—in short, of government and the insti 
tutions of government; that world peace can be created and maintained only 
under a world federal government, universal and strong enough to prevent 
armed conflict between nations, and having direct jurisdiction over the it 
dividual in those matters within its authority :” Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association and its member churches 
and constituent agencies support the activities of (the) United World Federal 
ists by participation its its educational program, by informing our own mei 
bers as fully as possible of its purposes and its programs of all existing facili 
ties and such others as may become available to us. 
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yoy 1948 
Whereas the critical situation in international affairs requires the preserva- 
tion of the existing instruments of international conference and diplomacy ; and 
Whereas the authority of the nation-states must nevertheless be increasingly 
sbordinated to the ultimate sovereignty of the United Nations, which must 
hecome a world government, if we are to keep the peace once it is established ; 







Whereas it lies within the power of the United States to take at this time 
ertain actions which will go far toward establishing the peace and clearing 
the way for world government : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association, assembled in its 123d 
gnual meeting, urges upon the United States and upon all Americans immedi- 
ate action as follows: 

1, The Congress should promptly pass legislation to admit at least 200,000 
displaced persons into the United States in the next 2 years, without jingoistic 
@ parochial amendments which will embarrass or cripple the administration 
of the law. 

9 The Congress should promptly pass legislation to renew for 3 years the 
quithority of the executive branch of the United States Government to enter 
into reciprocal trade agreements with other nations. 

8 The Congress should accept by early legislative enactment the obliga- 
tins of membership in both the International Trade Organization and the 
World Health Organization. 

4 The United States must keep the door open to negotiation and to confer- 
ance with the Soviet Union, but without retreating on any matter of principle, 
ud meanwhile supporting the rights of free people everywhere. 

§. Citizens should pay increasing attention to the important work of the 
United Nations Economie and Social Council, and of its specialized agencies, 
which we see attempting to establish that community of interest which is an 
indispensable prerequisite of world government. 

§. The United States must support modification, looking to the eventual elimi- 
mtion, of the veto power of the permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, and increasing emphasis upon the power and prestige of the 
Assembly and the Little Assembly. 

7. The hope of world government must be implemented by public as well as 
private action. We urge the proper United States and United Nations agencies 
to undertake continuous studies of the steps that must be taken to secure the 
development of the United Nations into an effective world government, as we 
wee all peoples everywhere to consider the overwhelming urgency of their 
wluntary transfer of some part of their national sovereignty to the sovereignty 
oa world government. We endorse the establishment within the United Na- 
tions of regional security arrangements, approved by the charter, provided 
these look to world government as their ultimate end. We commend to our 
people cooperation with United World Federalists, Inc., as an effective citizens’ 
organization for the furtherance of these aims. 

May 1949 


Whereas in the hope that war with Russia is not inevitable and the American 
ind Soviet systems must coexist without armed conflict ; and 

Whereas the United Nations is the one organization which transcends national 
lifferences and provides a framework within which differences may be solved: 
Therefore be it 
_ Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association at its 125th annual meet- 
ing calls upon President Truman and the State Department to continue to remain 
open to peaceful negotiations with Russia within the framework of the United 
Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States should work through the United Nations and 
ek its development into a world federation, open to all nations, based upon 
law sustained by protective force. 


May 1951 
Whereas peoples of the world desire positive actions which promote 
peace * * *: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association commends the efforts of 
the American Friends Service Committee in initiating programs of peace; and 
that this association join with the Friends in support of their declaration that a 
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“worldwide attack on poverty, disease, hunger and outworn social and ee 
patterns must be launched simultaneously with renewed efforts toward disarma. 
ment and the establishment of world law. * * *” 


May 1951 


Whereas the United Nations Genocide Convention presents a minimum ¢on@j. 
tion for universal human rights; and 

Whereas legal experts at the meetings of the National Conference of the Unite 
States Commission on UNESCO gave it as their opinion that there is no cong. 
tutional question involved in the ratifying of this convention by Congres. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association urges that the G 
Convention be reported favorably out of Committee and ratified by Comgpag 
without further delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the association forward copies of this resolutigy 
to the President of the United States, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House, the majority and minority leaders of both of the Houses of Congreg 
and to the members of the committees of the Congress which are studying the 
Genocide Convention. 
May 1954 

Whereas the United Nations is still the greatest hope for world peace today: 
and 

Whereas there is a widespread campaign in the United States against th 
United Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association at its 128th annual meet 
ing urges Unitarian churches and individual Unitarians to be vigilant im recog. 
nizing and answering unjust attacks on the United Nations in local comnrunitig; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the association urges the United States Government to reaffirm 
its faith in the United Nations by deeds as well as words and thus, wherever 
possible, not bypass the United Nations in pursuing its foreign policy; be it 
finally 

Resolved, That the association urges our Government and its citizens and par 
ticularly our churches and fellowships and their members to prepare now for 
the 1955 charter revision conference of the United Nations at which time its 
organization may be strengthened. 


Senator Humpnrey. The hearing is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeI1GN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Untrep Nations CHARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pusuant to notice, in room 
p-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Walter F. George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators George, Green, Holland, Wiley, Smith, Aiken, 
and Capehart. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations is meeting today for the final hear- 
ing on the United Nations Charter. We have with us our distin- 

shed former colleague, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Am- 
Beador Lodge, you were one of the first witnesses to appear before 
the committee when we began our study of this subject last year. You 
were with us, as I recall, in March 1954. The members of the com- 
mittee felt that it would be a good idea to have you come back again 
fora second hearing. Some of the members of the committee did not 
have an opportunity to hear you last year. Further, we thought you 
night have some additional information on the subject in the light 
of recent developments. You have had a rich experience and have 
made an outstanding contribution at the United Nations as our Am- 
bassador there. We are delighted to have you with us at this time 
ad you may protect yourself against any questions until you have 
finished a formal statement if you have one. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, thank you, sir. I have a formal 
statement. 
_Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my statement today 
a supplement to the one which I made before your subcommittee 
on March 3 of last year, and to which I still adhere. 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS, NOT FINAL CONCLUSIONS OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
EXPRESSED 


Today, as then, it reflects my views as an individual official and 
does not express the final conclusions of the executive branch. This 
isbecause, as you well know, we await the advice of Congress, in which 
your own decisions will play such a decisive part. It is also funda- 
mental that no changes in the charter can come into effect without the 
consent of the Senate. 


1967 
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U. N. A BETTER INSTRUMENT THAN LEAGUE COVENANT 


Previous witnesses have referred to the fact that the United Nations 
has proved more durable than the League of Nations. There are two 
reasons why this is so: 

First, the United Nations Charter is a better instrument than the 
League Covenant. Those who drafted the United Nations Charter 
took into account important lessons from the history of the Le 
and I can give specific illustrations of this if any members are in- 
terested. They : Thc were undoubtedly aware of proceedings in the 
Senate concerning the League. 

Secondly, the United Nations has proved more durable than the old 
League because of the evolution of media of mass communication; 
the transformation of old-style, non-Communist colonialism into 
self-government; and the general shrinkage of the world com. 
bined to create a need for a real world forum which the United 
Nations has become, and which the League never was. As such, it is 
now developing in accordance with the political facts of life, and not 
in accordance with verbal abstractions. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD SUPPORT HOLDING OF A CHARTER REVIEW 
CONFERENCE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as regards review of the United Nations 
Charter, two thoughts in particular have come to stand out in my 
mind as being important. 

The first is that the United States should support the holding ofa 
charter review conference. A charter review conference held at the 
proper time is necessary. Before such a charter review conference is 
held, we, in this country, must develop a national position on the 
changes we favor; there must be time for other countries to do the 

same; there should then be time for us and our allies to develop an 
agreed position ; and finally, there must be time to build up a big wave 
of world opinion in support of our proposed changes. Experience 
shows that the Soviet Union, which must also agree to any changes if 
they are to become effective, ‘sometimes heeds world opinion, however 
contemptuous it may be of the feelings of its own subjects. 


CHARTER SHOULD BE AMENDED TO ELIMINATE VETO ON MEMBERSHIP 


The second thought which stands out in my mind is that when such 
a charter review conference is held, the charter should be amended 
to eliminate the veto on the admission of new members. Even though 
we have never used it, we must retain the right to use the veto on ques 
tions that may involve the use of American forces because our inter- 
ests and our security require that we retain the final say on such 4 
vital matter. 

But the matter of membership is quite a different thing. Fourteen 
deserving and qualified nations have been blocked from admission 
to the United Nations because of Soviet Russia’s abuse of the veto 
power in the Security Council. 

This list includes such important and heavily populated nations 4% 
Italy and Japan. It will include the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Spain when and if they apply. 

It includes such small but old and civilized nations of the westem 
world as Austria, Finland, Eire, and Portugal, nations whose sons 
have also contributed so much to our own national culture. 
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It includes in the Near East and Far East: Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, and Vietnam. All 
of these nations have emerged into sovereignty since the charter was 
written and have made distinctive contributions to the free world. 

The grand total is as follows: Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, 
fire, Italy, Japan, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, 


Portugal and Vietnam—and the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Spain when, as and if they apply. 


OPPOSED TO CHANGES GOING TOWARD A WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Undoubtedly there are persons who attach great importance to 
amending the charter in other ways so as to change the method of 
voting or so as to change the powers which the United Nations Organ- 
ation should have. Some even would move in the direction of a 
world government. I am opposed to changes which go towards a 
world government, and I do not think that the future usefulness of 
the United Nations hinges on changes in the mechanics of operating 
the United Nations, such as methods of voting and procedural ques- 
tions. The United Nations grows in accordance with the pressures of 
yorld politics and of circumstances and experience. 

These have already caused the significance of certain features of 
the charter to shrink and have also caused others to take on a growth 
which was not contemplated at San Francisco in 1945. Let me give 
four illustrations. 


POWERS ORIGINALLY SET FORTH IN CHARTER FOR SECURITY COUNCIL 


The original scheme prescribed by the charter called for the Se- 
curity Council, if the need arose, to be able to issue enforcement action 
orders, providing there was no veto. This has never been done. For 
one thing, the arrangements which would have put this provision 
into effect—calling for the earmarking of armed forces—have never 
ben made. The Council has thus never taken up, to the full, the 
powers originally set forth for it in the charter. 

The lesser power of issuing binding orders, such as the cease-fire 
order during the Palestine war, has only rarely been used. 

In the case of the Korean aggression, the Soviets had boycotted the 
Council and thereby forfeited the opportunity to use the veto. But 
even so, the Council relied upon its right to recommend. 


COERCIVE POWER IS LARGELY IN HANDS OF REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A situation appears to be evolving, and I think this is an interestin 
thought, in which the coercive power is largely in the hands of regiona 
organizations; to wit, the Organization of American States, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
ution, with the moral and psychological power being wielded by the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. This is, I believe, the 
arrangement which Senator Vandenberg and others advocated 
at San Francisco, but which was opposed at the time by those who 
wanted both coercive and moral powers centered in the United Nations 
proper. And, of course, I need not add that the regional organizations 
ate integrated into the United Nations structure under the charter. 
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ROLE OF U. N. AS ONLY TRUE WORLD FORUM 


Then secondly, the United Nations has grown into the most powerfij 
single engine in the world for influencing world opinion. This Was 
made possible by the provisions of the charter which enabled the 
General Assembly—and to an important degree, the Security Coup. 
cil—to make the United Nations into the only truly world foam 
This appears to have happened to a greater degree than was contem. 
plated by the founders. 


UNITED NATIONS AS PLACE TO GET INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER NATIONS 


It-is, in the third place, the only single place in the world where we 
can so easily and so quickly get so much information about other 
nations. This aspect of the United Nations has grown in importance 
beyond what was generally contemplated. 


U. N. A “CENTER FOR HARMONIZING” 


In a fourth and final respect, the United Nations has developed just 
about as the founders thought and that is in its capacity as a “center 
for harmonizing.” In this field the United Nations has been quite 
indispensable. One example of this was the meeting in a United 
Nations lounge between a United States and a Soviet representative 
which brought about the ending of the Berlin blockade and enabled 
us to cease the Berlin airlift. 

The value of the United Nations as a “center for harmonizing” 
when backed by the pressure of public opinion which is generated in 
the various United Nations forums is illustrated by the decisive part 
which the U. N. has played in Iran, Greece, Palestine, Indonesia, 
Kashmir—and, of course, in Korea—all places in which to greater or 
lesser degrees World War ITI threatened. 


U. N.’S FUTURE DEPENDS ON CIRCUMSTANCES, NOT ON LEGALISTIC OR 
MECHANICAL DEVICES 


These four aspects of the U. N. show that the future of the United 
Nations denends on circumstances and not on legalistic or mechanical 
devices. The greatest single change in circumstances which we cat 
bring about by way of changes in the charter is to make it possible 
for the qualified nations, which are not now represented in the United 
Nations, to be represented there. Once the doors are opened to these 
nations, they will all start making their contributions and the United 
Nations will evolve further, subject to their influence and will advance 
into a greater and broader utility. 


ELIMINATION OF MEMBERSHIP VETO FAVORED 


Therefore, I favor elimination of the veto power on the admission 
of new members because such a change would be essential to the future 
sound growth of the United Nations. 

But I also advocate it as a matter of simple justice. 

It is outrageous that large nations such as Italy and Japan should 
be excluded, or that the Federal Republic of Germany should 
excluded should she make application. These great powers, who wert 
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wrenemies in World War IT, have by their own efforts, and with our 
ielp, won their way back into the family of nations. They, and those 
sho are conducting their governments, sincerely want to contribute 
onstructively to the development of peace in the world and to prove 
jeir devotion to ideals of peace and justice. They are entitled to 
that chance, and it is unjust to discriminate against them. So long as 
{condition is permitted to exist in which the Soviet veto can keep 
them out, the U. N. is to that extent committing an injustice. 


U. N. ADMISSION ON MERITS AND BY MAJORITY VOTE 


The injustice is just as great in the case of the small nations. Coun- 
tries like Lreland in the Western World or Korea in the Far East— 
to mention but two examples—have an influence in world affairs 
snd in the development in the ideals of human freedom which cannot 
be merely studied in terms of the cold statistics of populations. It 
isan injustice to deny them membership in the United Nations when 
itis so clear that they measure up to all the requirements of the 
charter. If the veto were eliminated on membership, each country 
ould be admitted on its merits and by the normal majority vote. 

It is characteristic of Communists to raise such a hue and ery about 
admitting Communist China, which is a convicted aggressor—con- 
victed by the United Nations itself—and then pass over in silence 
the just claims of all these other nations, and in addition, use the Soviet 
reto to keep them out. 

For the sake of the sound development of the United Nations, for 
the sake of justice, and for the sake of the peace of the world, I think 
you would be well advised, therefore, to take a fresh look at article 
fon membership in conjunction with article 27 on the veto, so as to 
xe what might be proposed to change this unfortunate situation. 


U. N.’S SUCCESS DEPENDENT ON EXTENT OF M EMBERS’ SUPPORT WHEN 
GOING GETS ROUGH 


In conclusion, let me repeat what I said last year: We should never 
forget that the success of the United Nations in the last analysis will 
always depend on the extent to which its members support it when 
the going gets rough. No amount of words, of diplomatic gestures, 
o of changes of the language in the charter, can obscure this fact. 
But charter review can help to develop such support and thus can 
strengthen the United Nations. 


SUBCOMM ITTER’S CONTRIBUTION 


President Eisenhower has said that the United States is ready in 
the future, as it has been in the past, to help “make of the United 
Nations an institution that can effectively guard the peace and security 


ss 


ofall peoples.” The work of your subcommittee, in leading American 
opinion and in calling forth from citizens in all walks of life and in 

parts of the country their views on charter review, is a most im- 
portant and concrete contribution toward achieving the goal which 
the President has set. Perhaps it is not out of order for me, as 
United States representative to the United Nations, to compliment you 
mthis work, which I think is quite unique, and of which I personally— 
8a former member of this committee—am very proud. 
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STRIVING AT U. N. FOR CREATION OF WORLD CONSCIENCE THROUGH Inpyy. 
ENCE OF WORLD OPINION 






President Eisenhower also recently compared the effort which th 
United Nations is making to prevent war with the efforts which hogpj. 
tals are making to prevent cancer. We do not destroy the hospitg) 
because it has not yet found a cure for cancer; we try to make i 
better. Similarly, we do not destroy the United Nations becansge jj 
has not yet found a cure for war; we seek to make it better. In striy. 
ing at the United Nations for the creation of a world conscienes 
through the influence of world opinion—rather than by streggj 
legal phraseology—we are at last on the right track. Peace can on] 
be dependably organized on the basis of a world sense of justice, We 
may have interludes when we may have peace, which we have had, 
without development of a world sense of justice, but peace can only be 
dependably organized on the basis of the growth of a world sense of 
justice and that can only come about through influencing worl 
opinion. Therefore, both our hospitals and the United Nations ar 
making progress. 

Public opinion polls show that in saying what he said, the President 
expressed the overwhelming belief of the American people. What 
your committee has done and what will be done in the future concern. 
ing charter review can make the United Nations measurably mor 
effective in its effort to prevent one of mankind’s greatest scourges, 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my prepared statement. 





ATTITUDE OF 





OTHER STATES TOWARD CHARTER REVIEW 









The Cuarrman. Ambassador, we greatly appreciate your appear. 
ance here. I would like to ask one question. What is the attitude of 
other states, so far as you have been able to gather it, toward this 
problem of changing or amending or altering the charter? 

Mr. Lover. My impression is that they are waiting to se 
what our attitude is going to be. I have not seen much activity 
directed at specific changes on the part of other nations. I think that 
is the attitude. They are waiting to see what we are going to propos. 

The Cuatrman. What our proposals will be? 

Mr. Loner. Yes, I think so. I think there is a great deal of interest 
in that, and I am not aware of any nation that has come ,forth with 
specific proposals of its own for charter review. 

The CHatrman. Senator Wiley? 

















U. 8. 8. R. MUST AGREE TO CHARTER CHANGES 






Senator Witey. Mr. Ambassador, regarding your suggestion here 
as to the abolition of the veto in relation to membership, that is, of 
course, subject to the consent of the Kremlin and they could veto that, 
also, could thev not? 

Mr. Lovee. Well, they cannot veto it on the spot at the Charter 
Review Conference. Whatever the Charter Review Conference agrees 
to has to be ratified by all governments, which comes about later. 
So there would be an opportunity to make the Kremlin feel the pres 
sure of world opinion. 
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Senator Witey. What I have in mind is that under the charter, 
as itis now written, the Soviet Government has the power to veto any 
roposed changes. 

Mr. Lover. It has to get the consent of the Government eventu- 
ally, yes. 
DISARMAMENT 














Senator Witey. You recently returned from meetings in London 
of the Disarmament Subcommittee. Do you think any change in the 
charter might make the U. N. more effective in this field? 

Mr. Loner. I believe that if all these nations could be admitted 
to the United Nations that are not now members, it would make the 
United Nations more effective as regards the development of world 
opinion, and that the pressure that world opinion could bring on the 

remlin would be that much stronger. I just put it that way. I do 
not think it would have a specific effect on the present Soviet attitude 
toward disarmament. 


QUESTION OF CHANGING PERMANENT MEMBERSHIP OF SECURITY 
COUNCIL 




















Senator Witey. The suggestion has been frequently made to the 
committee that the permanent members of the Security Council should 
be changed by substituting India for China, for example, or at least 
that there should be some flexible method by which permanent mem- 
bers can be changed. 

What do you think of that suggestion ? 

Mr. Lover. Well, I do not think that is a practical suggestion, 
because obviously no country that is now a member, and has in effect 
a veto on having itself thrown out, is going to allow itself to be 
thrown out. 

Senator WitEy. So you would feel that such a suggestion would not 
be practical ? 

Mr. Lover. I just do not know anyone of the five members that is 
going to allow itself to be tossed out when, by simply voting in the 
negative, it can prevent it. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH OTHER NATIONS CONCERNING CHARTER REVIEW 
















Senator Witry. I was surprised to hear the answer you gave to 
Senator George’s question. You mean to say that of the 60 members, 
they have not discussed with you what they think would be proper 
changes or you have not discussed with them some way of bettering 
the structure ? 

Mr. Loner. We have discussed it off the record a great deal, a great 
deal, but there has been no formal proposal by the government of any 
member state. I am sure I am right about that, there has not been any. 
Now there has been a great deal of talk in private, in committee rooms 
at other functions, and they are all thinking about it as individuals, 
but there has not been a proposal by any foreign government including 
our Government. We have not proposed anything either. 

Senator Witey. You would admit that the representatives of the 
member governments are interested in seeing if there can be an 
improvement in the mechanism. 
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Mr. Lover. Oh, the representatives, my counterparts, are personally 
interested, but they are in the situation I am in. I could not make 
a proposal now and I would not and I could not, and I would ng 
want to. 

Senator Wirry. But there have been discussions among you? 

Mr. Loner. Oh, yes; we talk about it all the time. We talk about jt 
all the time and I have some ideas that are in fairly sharp focus op 
what some of these people really think that I could give you off the 
record, but this has not been official, there has been no official govern. 
mental proposal by any foreign country, by any member state. 


VALUE OF U. N. WELL ESTABLISHED IN EVERYBODY’S MIND 


Senator Wier. Well, could we say that, generally speaking, the 
representatives of the 60 nations at the U. N., like yourself, feel that 
at the present time in world history we must continue this organiza. 
tion, if we do not, there would have to be another one set up at once! 

Mr. Lover. Oh, yes; there is not any doubt about that. The value 
of the organization is well established in everybody’s mind. . I think 
that is true. 

Senator Witey. Of course, you brought out very clearly Senator 
Vandenberg’s suggestion that it was a town meeting of the world. 
I personally feel in my own experience that it is not only a town meet- 
ing, but a crossroads where the various elements of humanity meet 
and have opportunity for understanding. 


COMMENDATION TO AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I feel our 
former colleague has done a tremendous job representing our Govern- 
ment, and that he has upheld the fine standing of those who previously 
preceded him and has done a tremendous job before the forum of the 
world. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you very much, Senator Wiley. 

The CuHatrman. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I was de 
tained and could not be here to hear Ambassador Lodge’s statement, 
Not having heard it, I shall not ask questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word before I ask 
one or two questions of Ambassador Lodge. Ambassador Lodge, I 
want to take this occasion to thank you for the wonderful experience 
I had as a delegate this year serving with you at the U. N. I con 
sider, as I saw it personally, that you were a brilliant leader in a very 
difficult situation a number of times, and I was greatly moved by your 
splendid representation of the United States. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you. I appreciate that and you added a great 
deal yourself by being there, let me say that. 

Senator Smiru. I am sorry there were some interruptions of my 
service but you know the cause. 

Mr. Loner. Yes. 
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VIEWS EXPRESSED AT SUBCOMMITTEE’S HEARINGS 


Senator Smrru. Now, Senator Lodge, in the hearings that I have 
attended of this subcommittee, I have found that there have been two 
extreme points of view presented. There were some people who 
were terribly afraid of the U. N. and they pointed out the danger of 
our moving into a world government and their belief that action 
could be taken today by the United Nations without being brought 
back to our country for a ore That was one point of view. The 
other was that the United Nations was far too weak and that it ought 
to be strengthened here and there. 


TREATIES DRAFTED BY THE U. N. 


Now, taking up the first point, I took the position that the United 
Nations could not make a treaty that could possibly bind the United 
States unless the proposal came back to the United States for action, 
and was ratified by two-thirds of the Senate in the form of a treaty. 
[think I was correct in that position. 

Mr. Loner. Absolutely. 

Senator Smiru. Yet people are afraid today when they read the 
charter that there is authority in it to commit the United States to 
yarious and sundry things. I take the position that I do not read that 
into the charter at all. There may be suggestions made; there may 
be agreed drafts of conventions; but the United States Senate has the 
final say-so on any treaty commitments. 

I wanted to get that verified by you as a great expert on this 


oy 


Mr. Loner. Under the United Nations Charter it is absolutely im- 
possible for the United States to be committed to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity of another country without a separate and independent 
decision by the United States Government. In fact, all of the prin- 
cipal steps which have been taken since the end of World War II re- 
lating to issues of peace and war, specifically and categorically re- 
serve the principle of national sovereignty and of constitutional 
rocess. 

And there is nothing that the United Nations does that is not 
voluntary and recommendatory only except in the case of the Se- 
curity Council, and there, of course, we are completely protected by 
our right to use the veto. So to think that the United Nations 


Charter could in any way infringe upon our sovereignty is most 
erroneous. 


REMOVAL OF MEMBERSHIP VETO 


Senator Smrru. I am very glad to have you say that because that 
confirms my own interpretation of the charter and what I think is the 
right approach. Now the other side, of course, is that the charter 
isentirely too weak to be really effective—because of the veto and so 
forth. I notice that apparently your only recommendation on change 
isin the veto on the admission of new members. From that I gather 
that you figure new members ought to be elected by a majority of the 
vote of the Security Council. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lover. Yes. 
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Senator Smiru. Westill would have the chance, with our colleagy 
to prevent the admission of any nation we thought did not come up to 
standard. You see no danger in that change? 

Mr. Lopcr. No, there is no danger. We could always muster 
enough votes, I think, to do that. 


QUESTION OF HOW FAR UNITED STATES SHOULD GO IN STRENGTHENING 
CHARTER 


Senator Smrru. Do you have any other suggestion in mind to 
strengthen the charter, in line with the thinking of people who think 
it is not strong enough ? 

Mr. Lover. Well, Senator Smith, it does not do any good to put in 
a lot of strong vigorous language and then have it become a dead letter 
because the world has not evolved to a state where it is ready to con. 
duct itself in accordance with that language. I think we have learned 
that as a result of experience. What you have got to have first in the 
world is a common sense of justice, a common idea of the relationshi 
to man to the state, a common sense of right and wrong in the woul 
and when you have that, then you can go ahead and create a world 
organization that has more binding and more definite legal powers 
But until you have that, you do not accomplish anything by trying to 
spell out binding legal powers that then subsequently become a dead 
letter. Now to develop a world sense of justice, means having a forum 
where you can influence world opinion, and that the United Nationsis, 

It is a huge, influential forum, and I think it is about as far as we 
can go in the world today. 

But I think we should go that far. 

Senator SmrrH. You think then that the procedure we have of hav- 
ing our committee setup at the U. N. making recommendations to the 
General Assembly which, in turn, in a plenary session can adopta 
resolution in some form is very effective in the field of influencing 
public opinion and that we cannot go very much further than that? 

Mr. Lover. Oh, very. 

Senator Smirn. I agree with you. 


THE FORUM OF THE U.N. 


Mr. Loner. The politicians of the world are all represented there 
and, of course, it is up to us to use this forum. A forum like thatis 
not any good if your adversaries are going to use it and you are not, 
but it gives us a magnificent opportunity to set forth our ideas and our 
ideals, to show up the weaknesses and the evils of communism, and to 
unify our allies and to do a whole lot of things. 


COMMUNIST ATTACK ON UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO U. N. 


Senator Smrrn. I heard you publicly villified by the representatives 
from Russia but I thought you took it in very good temper and ae 
cepted it as part of the free-forum idea, I think you are entirely 
right in that. I assume I am right in saying you did not resent it m 
the least and still shook hands with Mr. Malik and Mr. Vishinsky! 

Mr. Lonar. Well, I do not pose for pictures, shaking hands with 
them, I will tell you that. 
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When I am attacked by Pravda or the Daily Worker or by the Com- 
munist representatives, frankly, I regard it as a compliment. It does 
not bother me, I rather enjoy it. And, of course I put up with the 
abuse and the villification that you get there because I know that I am 

ing to have a chance to speak up myself and set the record straight. 

Senator Smrrn. Which you do very effectively. 

Mr. Lover. Well, I do not know. I have a rule of always speaking 
on the day that a Communist speaks so that in the news dispatch that 
goes out over the world there is something about the United States 


viewpoint. 
QUESTION OF A PREMATURE CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Senator SmirH. Now, Ambassador Lodge, you suggest here that you 
think we should support a holding of a charter review conference. 

Mr. Lonce. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. One of our witnesses suggested that there was dan- 
ger that there might be a lot of proposals made for revision by other 
countries and if we did not approve of holding a review conference, 
we might be put in the disadvantageous position of appearing to oppose 
on the surface what might be a good amendment. Is there any danger 
ina review conference of our being put on the spot? Would it be 
premature to hold one this year? Some people think we ought to wait 
acouple of years until the world situation has improved. 

Mr. Lover. I have not advocated that it be held this year or next 
year. What I am saying and what I said was that we ought to first 
of all develop our own position and then we ought to go ahead and 
develop an interallied position and then have the conference. I think 
apremature charter review conference could be dangerous. 

Senator Smrru. I am interested to get that because I did not know 
whether you were saying you thought we should support the holding 
of a conference right away, to be put on the agenda this year? 

Mr. Loner. No. 

Senator Smiru. I guess I was a little late in getting here. I am 
SOrrys 

The CHamman. You came in just after the Ambassador made his 
statement. 

Senator Smrrn. A charter review conference held at the proper 
time—— 

Mr. Lover. Is necessary. 

Senator Smrrn. You covered the point. 


CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO HOLDING CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Mr. Lover. We, in this country, must develop a national position 
on the changes we favor. This must allow time for other countries 
todo the same. There should then be time for us and our allies to 
develop an agreed position. 

. Finally, there must be time to build up a wave of world opinion 

i support of our proposed changes so I would not think it would 

be a feasible thing to do much before the early part of 1957 or the 
ter part of 1956, not before then. 
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ADDING A BILL OF RIGHTS TO THE CHARTER 


Senator Smrru. Now, Ambassador Lodge, we have had before ys 
President Truman, President Hoover, Senator Bricker and o 
and some suggestions have come from some of these gentlemen that 
the charter might be amended to include in it a bill of rights of some 
kind, perhaps a listing of things the U. N. could not do or a listi 
of individual rights. Have you ever given that sort of pro 
any consideration ? 

Mr. Loner. I have not got a thought about that. The United Ny. 
tions has no real power in the legalistic sense. It is not a sovep. 
eignty. It cannot impose a tax; it cannot draft a soldier; it is not 
a legislative body. It cannot do the things that we do here in Cop. 
gress all the time. It has certain specific and limited functions tha 
are aiming at a particular and specific world disease. I would not 
think it was necessary, myself. I have not even given it any thought 
before but my offhand opinion is it is not necessary. 


SOVIET PARALYSIS OF POWER OF SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator Smirn. Another suggestion that the subcommittee has re. 
ceived is that it is unreasonable to expect the United Nations to 
become an effective agency for collective defense with Russia on the 
Security Council. They block everything we do. We have been 
forced into using other methods to achieve collective security, 

Now what do you think of that idea? Are we being prevented 
from being effective on the Security Council because of Russia’ 
apparent attitude of just blocking everything? 

Mr. Lover. The Soviet Union has paralyzed the power of the Se 
curity Council to issue legally binding action orders in case of aggres- 
sion. One result of that has been that there have come into existence 
regional organizations that have got coercive power, such as the Or 
ganization of American States which, of course, antedates the United 
Nations and has become fortified by the various acts that have taken 
place concerning it; the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. I think before you came 
in, I pointed out that at San Francisco Senator Vandenberg favored 
the development of the coercive power through regional organi 
tions. I am subject to correction on this, but I think Sir Winston 
Churchill was of that opinion, too, but I would have to verify that. 
So the Soviet veto, its abuse of the Soviet veto in the Security Cou- 
cil, does not prevent the free world from using the coercive power. 
But instead of it being done through the Security Council, it would bk 
done through regional organizations. 

Senator Smirn. As we have illustrated. 

Mr. Lover. Yes. The United Nations is still there for the moral 
effect, for the psychological effect for stating the issues to the world, 
for establishing the point around which world opinion can rally, whieh 
is vital—and then you have the regional organizations for the coer- 
cive phase of it. = 

So, although the Soviet veto has paralyzed the Security Council, it 
has not paralyzed the United Nations because regional organizations 
are, of course, contemplated under article 51 of the charter. 
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Senator SmirH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Ambas- 
sador Lodge. 
The CHAIRMAN. Senator Holland? 


CHARTER PROCEDURE FOR CALLING A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Ambassador, just when will the 10th annual 
session of the General Assembly be held ? 

Mr. Lover. Well, it will be held in September of this year, 1955. 

Senator Hottanp. That is the first time and the only time under 
the charter at which the calling of a review conference is relatively 
simple and easy, it is not? 

Mr. Loner. Yes; that will be the first opportunity to pass a resolu- 
tion setting up a review conference. 

Senator Hottanp. As I understand the charter, it would have been 

ible at any time in the past to set up a review conference and will 

in the future at any time provided two-thirds of the members of the 

General Assembly vote for it and any seven members of the Security 

Council. But the only time at which, under the provisions of the 

charter itself, the subject of whether or not to call such conference 

must appear on the agenda is at the 10th annual session of the General 
Assembly ¢ 

Mr. Loner. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. And also the calling of a review conference may 
be accomplished then only by a vote of a majority of the members 
of the General Assembly and of any seven members of the Security 
Council ¢ 

Mr. Lover. Yes; sir. 

Senator Hotianp. So that at this coming session an occasion and 
opportunity to call a review conference, if such a course seems wise, is 
presented ¢ 

Mr. Loner. That is right. 

Senator HoLtanp. Now it is not necessary under the charter, is it, 
that that conference, if called, shall be at any fixed time? In other 
words, it might be called a certain number of months after that time, 
ora year after that time, or even at a longer period after that time, 
if deemed to be advisable? 

Mr. Lover. That is correct. 


DOES UNITED STATES HAVE OBLIGATION TO SOME OF SMALLER NATIONS TO 
SUPPORT THE HOLDING OF A REVIEW CONFERENCE? 


Senator Hornanp. One question that I especially wanted to ask you, 
because it has come up repeatedly at meetings of this committee, is 
this: Witnesses have said that we are under some sort of obligation, 
thoral obligation at least, to some of the smaller members of the United 
Nations to join with them in voting to call a review conference at this 
10th General Assembly meeting. Do you know of any such commit- 
ment or obligation, moral or otherwise, on the part of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Lover. No, sir; I donot. Ithink that is erroneous. 

Senator Horianp. You mean that so far as you know there was no 
commitment on the part of the United States to any of the smaller 
nations, who are said to have gone along rather grudgingly at the 
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San Francisco Conference and later in the approval of the charter, tp 
join with them in calling for a review conference at the 10th Genera} 
Assembly ? 

Mr. Lover. Well, I am not an Papers on the history of the San Frap. 
cisco Conference and what I am about to say is subject to revision by 
experts. 

My understanding is that at San Francisco in 1945 no promise was 
made to the small countries. I do think that the small countrig 
were given to understand, what we all know, that there was going to 
be a charter review conference sometime, and that they adhered to 
the charter in 1945 with the idea in the back of their minds. But] 
do not think that there was any commitment made. 

Senator Horzanp. Mr. Ambasador, I think that this subcommittee 
would be interested in being very sure of this point. It has been go 
repeatedly stated to us that we are under an obligation that at least 
our attention is called to that fact. Iam sure that the Senate, in the 
exercise of its power of advice, and that is what is being sought here, 
would want to know whether there is any moral obligation of an 
sort resting upon us to jom with any small nation or group of il 
nations by commitment, informal or formal, to work towards the eall- 
ing of a review conference at this 10th General Assembly. Will you 
have research made and place a statement that is complete and final 
on that point in the record ¢ . 

Mr. Loner. I will. I think the point is a most important one. | 
have given you my offhand opinion, but I will have research made and 
go into the thing thoroughly and furnish a statement for the record, 

(The following letter from Ambassador Lodge, and enclosure were 
subsequently received for inclusion in the record :) 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., May 5, 1955. 
The Honorable Spessarp L, HOLLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: At the subcommittee hearing on Tuesday, I prom 
ised to let you know the results of our research into the question of whether 
there was any obligation or promise to the smaller powers to hold a charter 
review conference. I am enclosing a copy of a memorandum to me on this sub- 
ject from my counselor of mission, which confirms, I believe, the statement I 
made in reply to your question in the subcommittee hearing. 

It seems clear that the questions which disturbed some of the smaller powers 
at San Francisco were resolved by the very provision in the charter providing 
that the agenda of the 10th session would automatically include the question of 
having a charter review conference. Whatever obligation may haye existed 
prior to the drafting of the charter, it was resolved by this provision. 

I hope this will be helpful to you. 
With kind regards. 
Sincerely yours, 


Henry Casnor Lopas, Jr. 


Enclosure: As stated. , 





Unirep States Mission to tHe UNrrep NATIONS, 
May 5, 1955. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: Ambassador Lodge 
From: James W. Barco 


I have had our experts look into the question Senator Holland asked youwat 
the subcommittee hearing on Tuesday, and I am satisfied that their research 
indicates clearly that there is no promise or obligation on our part to the 
smaller powers that there will be a charter review conference. The record of 
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the San Francisco conference shows that the question was resolved by the very 
jon now included in the charter; i. e., that the question would come up 

qutomatically at the 10th session for consideration, That, in my opinion, is as 

far as any obligation goes and, in fact, satisfied the smaller powers at San Fran- 
on this point. 

Abrief history of the discussions at San Francisco follows: 

The original Dumbarton Oaks proposals contained no provision for review of 
thecharter. However, at San Francisco the four sponsoring powers, U. 8., U. K., 
China, and the U. S. S. R., introduced an amendment to be incorporated in the 
charter providing that a charter review conference could be called at any time 
by the vote of three-fourths of the assembly and any seven members of the 
security Council. 

Subsequently, the provision for a majority of three-fourths in the Assembly 
was reduced to two-thirds to bring it into line with other special voting provi- 
dons in the draft charter. The original amendment and the later change in the 
necessary voting majority appear to have resulted from the need to reassure 
the smaller powers, many of whom were quite upset by the formula giving the 
Big Five a veto, that the charter was not to be rigid for all time, but could be 
changed. 

Subsequently, during the debates at San Francisco, further amendments were 
put forward by other countries that would have made the convening of a charter 
review conference automatic, and to come as early as 5 years after the founding. 
These proposals were only barely defeated, and gave rise to a United States 

sal called the Fish Armstrong amendment. This amendment was adopted 
and eventually became the present paragraph 3 of article 109 of the charter, 
which places the question of calling a conference on this year’s General Assembly 
agenda. 

The original four-power amendment providing for a general conference to be 
convened at any time upon a two-thirds vote in the assembly and a vote of any 
sven members of the Security Council was also retained. The further, more 
automatic provision proposed by the United States, which puts the question on 
the agenda of the 10th general assembly if no conference had previously been 
held, and requiring only a simple majority vote of the assembly and a vote of 
amy seven council members (art. 109, par. 3), went a long way to calm the fears 
of those who had been dissatisfied with the veto. 

It is clear from the record, that the extent of any obligation or moral commit- 
ment such as Senator Holland has asked about was confined to what is expressed 
inthe language of the charter. Two provisions were included to take care of the 
desires of those who feared rigidity in the charter (the veto in particular) 
namely, (1) at any time any member could call for a review conference, it being 
necessary to obtain a two-thirds vote to succeed, and (2) if this was not-done 
before the 10th session, the General Assembly would automatically consider the 
question of convening such a conference at that time—the vote then needed being 
only a simple majority in the assembly (and the concurring votes of any seven 
members of the Security Council in either case). It was made clear that the 
question of convening a review conference after 10 years was of course one for 
the members to decide at that time in the light of conditions then prevailing. 
However, it would be easier to obtain such a conference then than it would have 
been prior to the 10th year in view of the difference in the necessary majorities. 

Several representatives who had expressed their dislike of various provisions 
of the draft charter, including the veto, indicated that the review provisions 
would make it easier for them to obtain ratification of the charter by their 
governments. The vast majority were satisfied that a fair compromise of views 
had been obtained. 


EXERCISE OF SENATE'S ADVICE FUNCTION IN CONNECTION WITH U. N. 
MATTERS 


Senator Hon.anp. One more point, Mr. Ambassador. You will re- 
call that during the course of the Korean episode, on two or more 
aeasions the Senate informally exercised its power, for instance, by 
the passage of a resolution requesting our delegation to the U. N. to 
move actively towards a declaration by the Assembly of Red China as 
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an aggressor, and by a similar resolution asking our delegation to jp. 


sist that the Assembly require its members or strongly request itsmem. | 1! 
bers to refrain from the shipment of war goods to Red China. The Nat 
question that I want to ask you is this: Was that exercise of the ad. M 
vice power of the Senate in those two instances effective and of ay S 
force and influence in the assisting of our delegation to bring aboy nat 
those eagerly desired results, both of which were accomplished very \ 
shortly after the adoption of those resolutions by the Senate? f 
Mr. Lopce. I was a member of the Senate when those two aetiong fret 
were taken and voted for both of them, and so my answer on the not 
effect of it in the United Nations is secondhand. But I feel sup An 
that they did have a very marked effect. I know that since I haye we 
been the United States representative, the actions of Congress am = 
very closely followed there and have great impact. : 
Senator Hottanp. We are speaking about actions of the Senate, Na 
not actions of the Congress. Na 
Mr. Loner. Well, the actions of the Senate have great impact, and the 
I am sure those two actions made a great impression. o 
Senator Hotianp. Do you think, therefore, that the taking or the 
refusal to take action under its advice power by the Senate upon this 
charter review matter, which will come up on the agenda of the Ni 
10th General Assembly will have a like influence and be regarded 
as an important position, whether affirmative or negative ? C 
Mr. Loner. It will be a very important position and have 
influence. I may add I think also it will have great influence within P 
the United States in clarifying American opinion but it will also 
have great effect in the United Nations and in clarifying world . 
opinion. | 
Senator Hottanp. Mr. Ambassador, I am happy indeed that you 4 


are here and answering with your usual candor. I want the record 
to show that having had only one occasion to see you at work in the 
United Nations, I was gratified to see you emerge so successfull 
in consideration of that particular matter of great controversy, with 
which you are familiar. —Thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Loner. Thank you very much. There is no training for work 
in the United Nations that is quite on a par with having been a 
Member of the United States Senate. 

Senator Hotianp. I was glad, however, Mr. Ambassador, that you 
did not say that you had gotten used to receiving rough barbs, such 
as those which have been hurled at you lately in the United Nations, 
because I do not recall that any such barbs were ever aimed at the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts when he was a Member 
of this body. 

Mr. Lopcr. Not the way they do it there. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken ? 


POSITION OF OTHER NATIONS ON MAKING U. N. INTO A SUPER GOVERNMENT 


Senator A1rken. Ambassador Lodge, most of the hostility to the 
United Nations in the United States seems to stem from the fear that 
the U. N. may sometime become a supergovernment with powers which 
would supersede those of the Constitution and the statutes of this coun- 
try. To what extent do you find among the other nations any desire 
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for the establishment of a supergovernment growing out of the United 
Nations ! : 

Mr. Lovce. I do not find any desire at all. 

Senator’ Arxen. You do not find any desire on the part of the other 
nations ‘to surrender their sovereignty ¢ 

Mr. Lover. None whatsoever. 

In fact, the United Nations depends for its health, its life, on 
free nations. That is what makes the United Nations valid. It is 
not a sovereignty of its own, it has not got a sovereignty of its own. 
And satellites for instance—like the Communist satellites—they 
weaken the United Nations. What you want is free, strong, vigor- 
ous, independent, sovereign nations to make it up. 

nator ArkeN. Do you know of any provision in the United 
Nations Charter which may be interpreted as giving the United 
Nations power to arrogate unto itself authority which may supersede 
the Constitution of the United States or the constitution of any other 
country ¢ 

Mr. Lover. No, I know of nothing. 

Senator Arxen. There are no such powers contained in the United 
Nations Charter ? 

Mr. Loner. No, I do not think there is any such power in the U. N. 
Charter. 

Senator Arken. No nation could assume, we may say, excessive 
powers. 

Mr. Lover. No, I do not know of any such power at all. I do not 
think-it exists. 

Senator Arken. You see no danger at all there. I have no further 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES WITHDRAW FROM THE U. N.? 


The Cuamman. Ambassador Lodge, I wish to thank you again for 
appearing here. Of course, I am quite sure you see no point in our 
withdrawing from the United Nations, however uncomfortable our 
being in it may become at times. 

There can be no value to us, can there, in separating ourselves from 
the United Nations and probably bringing about its collapse? Even if 
it did not bring about its collapse, we would have no way of influenc- 
ing and formulating world opinion or influencing the trend of that 
opinion, would we? I do not know that you have expressed yourself 
on that point publicly heretofore. 

Mr. Lover. I will be glad to do so. I think for us to leave the 
United Nations, and leave the Soviets in, would be about the most im- 
prudent thing we could possibly do, because they would take it and 
turn it against us. I do not think that we can get out of any of these 
international organizations that we are in, even though some of them 
are better than others. I do not think we can get out of the ones that 
have not been so terribly successful. 

I think the United Nations is a going concern and it is a useful going 
concern. Certainly the least you can say is we should not get out of 
ttand turn it over to the Soviets. 

I hear people say that we ought to get out if the United Nations 
deesmiotido some particular thing that we want it todo. Well, I have 
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never heard of a member of a legislative body resigning because jy 
was unable to get the legislative body to pass some bill that he wag 
interested in. We do get out of legislative bodies. I have had some 
experience in getting out of them. But we do not get out by resignin 
simply because we were unable to get some bill passed that we were 
sponsoring. That is not how we get out. 

So I think that would be a most imprudent thing to do. I think ty 
destroy it so that there would not be anything there, would also he 
most inadvisable. 

As you say, Mr. Chairman, the United Nations is annoying some- 
times. The thing that is annoying about it is that a country can come 
along, often a little country, and put us on the spot. They can bri 
up some issue that is rather a prickly issue—embarrassing—and then 
they can eventually get it to a vote and then we either have to vote 
“ves” or we have to vote “no” or we have to “abstain,” and sometimes 
we do not want to have to show our hand. That is one annoying 
aspect of the United Nations. All these other things are simply 
figments of the imagination. It is no threat to our sovereignty, it is 
none of those things. 

The Cuatrman. The imperfections of the United Nations are the 
imperfections of mankind. 

Mr. Lover. Exactly, and if you are going to have an organization 
of any kind, then a member of the organization is going to be able to 
come in and if he tries hard enough he is going to be able to bring a 
thing up for a vote and put everybody on the spot. We see that right 
here. And there are times when that is annoying. But the advan- 
tages of the United Nations very much outweigh that particular 
annoyance. 

It is absolutely necessary in this shrunken world to have a forum, to 
have a crossroads. It is as necessary as an airport is, and for many 
of the same reasons. If we did not have it, why men like us here in 
this room all around the world would be getting in touch with each 
other to try to create it. When the Wright brothers invented the first 
airplane which flew at Kitty Hawk, N. C., I think it flew 31 miles an 
hour for 17 seconds and then it dropped, but they did not go out and 


destroy it. They tried to make it better. And that is what I think we 
ought to do here. 






UNITED STATES HAS NEVER BEEN DEFEATED IN U. N. ON MAJOR POLITICAL 
QUESTION 


The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ambassador, we have not 
lost any really politically important vote in the U. N., have we? 

Mr. Loner. No, sir. There was one where I got a little nervous 
once but it was one where the other side had to get two-thirds, and we 
were able to prevent that. 

That is the closest that we ever got. But we have never been de- 
feated on any major political question that we were interested in. 

The Cuatrman. That was my impression. I think that, in itself, is 
the highest compliment and commendation that can be spoken of the 
United Nations. Of course, our way is somewhat to oversell good 
ideas, and we probably were oversold in certain respects about the 
effectiveness of the United Nations as an organization. But it always 
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; ; Tae ; ad 
has seemed to me that its real imperfections were the menace eo 
Tegan nature and they had to be overcome. —— Se oa 
i perfections if you ever get rid of them, then the U. N. 
1m ae ae 
come more effect ae me 
. Lover. I think that is true. — 
peng You cannot do it by changes of language or the use 
ifferent language. — ; ae 

aye certainly appreciate your coming down and being free ns 
are always glad to have you, and you always make a contr 


_our work in this committee. 


Mr. Lover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Coming to = committee 
ni ing for me and I appreciate it very much. 
MA ae a5 b. a: Chis subcommittee recessed subject to the call of the 


Chair.) 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. Barr, EsqQ., AN ESPERANTO USER For 50 YEARS, APPEAR- 
Ing IN BEHALF OF THE ESPERANTO LEAGUE OF NoRTH AMERICA; THE UNIVERSAL 
EsPpERANTO ASSOCIATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND; THE ESPERANTO MUSEUM AND 
PANTHEUM, VIENNA, AUSTRIA; THE UNIVERSAL LEAGUE, THE HAGUE, NETHER- 
LANDS; AND THE ESPERANTO SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE IN THE CHARTER OF U. N. ESTABLISHING ESPERANTO AS 
THE OFFICIAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE FOR USE IN ALL CONFERENCES AND PUBLICATIONS 


It was submitted that adoption of such a vital provision in the U. N. Charter, 
while it would call for amending the charter, this would, in no way, involve any 
organic changes. 

Esperanto is a simple, auxiliary neutral interlanguage—the common possession 
of all nations and peoples of the world. It is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end, serving as a facile medium of intercommunication between all na- 
tionals. It is equally well adopted for oral and graphic comprehension, not 
being identified with any nationality ; therefore it is alike neutral for all nations, 
treating all nations alike with respect, while supplementing all languages in use, 
menacing none of them. Esperanto has made steady progress and spread in all 
parts of the world since 1887, when it was first put forward capably as a natural, 
though a new tongue. 

A neutral second language alone can adequately and equitably serve all the 
requirements of the United Nations. The record of performance, for all purposes 
of culture, science, commerce, education, travel, conferences, etc., of Esperanto 
is such that it has no rivals to dispute its immediate fitness to sustain conversa- 
tions in one common tongue emanating from the lips of any person in any part 
of the globe, and to render brilliantly intelligible anything written in it. Using 
Esperanto, the United Nations dispenses with a bevy of translators and inter- 
preters and with the associated clerical staffs; saves tremendous intervals of 
time; is assured of direct accuracy of everything uttered before it in and out 
of its regular sessions, no matter from what geographical division a speaker 
hails from who talks Esperanto. 

Without Esperanto the U. N. employs linguistically locomotives to crack nuts, 
soto speak. Without Esperanto the member delegates thereof cannot talk to one 
another man to man, but only in the capacity of diverse-language-using indi- 
viduals. Using any particular national language identifies a distinct nationality 
and racial, political, and social preferences ; while using Esperanto which citizens 
of all countries conversant with all languges are capable of doing readily, 
evaporates nationalities since Esperanto belongs to no single nation. 

It is the purpose of the United Nations to promote accord and concord among 
its component member states. Use of Esperanto in its sessions creates just such 
an atmosphere, for, in laying aside their native tongues the delegates also lay 
aside limitations arising from misunderstanding, traditional prejudices, fear 
and trepidation. Speaking Esperanto, the delegates are conscious of the exist- 
ence of a sort of family relationship between themselves and their respective 
peoples. Members of families speak the same language and are considerate of 
each other’s welfare wholeheartedly. U. N. delegates, using Esperanto would 
attend U. N. sessions, not as foreigners with relation to each other because they 
have left their distant foreign shores and come together to promote their common 
weal, and language is no longer a power dividing them. Adiusting differences 
per Esperanto takes the shortest route for mutual respect of the delegates as 
bilinguists transacting business in a commonly understood tongue engenders 
amicable viewpoints. 

Esperanto avoids the pitfalls of national languages in all respects, betters them 
completely, avoids harsh sounds, irregularities, super fluities, excrescences.—It is 
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phonetic, easy to learn, simple, flexible, mellifluous, agglutinative. One 
as much time is needed to acquire it as is now needed to learn a foreign la 

Esperanto reduces language to within reasonable bounds; bestows rich w 
power without clogging one’s memory. Esperanto is more musical than Itajj 
better adapted to oratory than even Greek. Fine articulation follows its delivery 
borrowed from Hebrew. The majority of its root words stem from , 
Pleasure, not burdensome work attends all who engage in mastering it, 
are rich treasures of translated and original literatures. Its vocabulary ig inte. 
national in makeup and it employs the Latin script. 

Here is a remarkable case of an auxiliary or second language which is 
scientifically constructed than the mother tongue of any national employing i 
in use, which is far ahead comparably in those things which make utterance safe, 
spontaneous, adequate. Esperanto is drudgeryless for all thinking purpoge 
and is truly stimulating. 

There is no way for U. N. to sidetrack Esperanto in thinking up ways tp 
facilitate its proceedings, oil its machinery, remove cobwebs, disenmesh itself 
from needless routine. Today U. N. delegates travel fast and arrive q 
wherever the compass points. Where they gather to deliberate they emphasi, 
geography and are expected to make history. The delegates talk, write, listen, 
think in their own isolated languages respectively, through interpreters ani 
translators, and the General Assembly gets five versions of what counts. Eyery 
enlightened person knows that a translation is rarely as good as the original 
The delegates get near accuracies. A common language in use by them would 
yield a common understanding; then every delegate can directly talk to every 
other delegate and understand what is being said without aid of interpreters 
The question arises, how can this be effected without disturbing habits, unsettling 
ideas, pinching memories, and grading intelligences of the individual delegate} 

Here is a startling confession : Esperanto was devised precisely to make it easy 
for a ditch-digger as well as a savant to master; all are students; no one is bor 
with it within their domain of effort. Get Esperanto taught in the schools of all 
lands. Then each member country will have available the proper timber from 
which eventually to select U. N. delegates directly who will employ it. The 
U. N. Assembly needs Esperano but does not know it. It needs it urgently. 
Esperanto is tailor made for it. Even as matters stand today, not knowing 
it, the delegates would understand more, listening to Esperanto spoken or reading 
it, than if any other tongue other than their own were thrust upon them for 
this purpose, which shows why you may think about learning Esperanto while 
ditching trouble and bother. 

A panacea for U. N. in building sane, safe, and satiated conditions for the 
world is supplied not by atom smashers but by Babel busters such as are 
the Esperantists of all lands.—What cannot zo hand in hand is the atom 
bomb unleashed and U. N. delegates accomplishing its ends. U. N. delegates 
knowing Esperanto and using it in conferences and deliberations become Babel 
busters. Therein lies the full significance of the United Nations. The Esperan- 
tists of all lands stand ready to teach Esperanto. 

The tensions under which all nations are laboring have national characteri 
tics. This cannot be questioned. Today it is sought by proper grouping of 
nations to ward off wars and maintain peaceful pursuits territorially. It has not 
proven to have its effect. A better position to establish would be to unseramble 
the nations of the world. A joint is not as effective as a bond. Esperanto 
has international characteristics inherently—to make it work there have t 
be Esperantists in all lands. There are. They should be chosen delegates to 
the United Nations for the sake of stay-put pacification. The Esperantists from 
all lands gather each year in congress assembled, in a different country and 
effectively demonstrate mutual understanding, tolerant views, amicable ap 
proaches—set a fine example for the U. N. delegates to emulate. When you 
unscramble the various nations via Esperanto then each takes its place alongside 
the other harmoniously, concurrently, fully autonomous, and just like people 
who populate cities get along together, so the nations, thus empowered by 
Esperanto, will populate the earth and get along together because the greatest 
common denominator among the nations is possession of a common language 

This writer submits, along with this brief, a brochure published in both the 
Esperanto and Portuguese languages and entitled “The New World and Esper 
anto”; appended to this brochure inside is an English translation of the ¢ot 
tents thereof. Notice the list of signatures of the petitioners who got up this 
brochure imposingly. I tender it as a fitting example of what a nation et 
lightenéd to the merits of Esperanto has done in an endeavor to inculcate views 
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similar to what this writer advances herein; the purpose sought being to have 
the member states of the Pan American Union adopt Esperanto. The peti- 
tion signed by the Brazilian luminaries and contained in this brochure is modest ; 
surely the program accentuated therein will apply to all nations in both hemi- 

represented by the United Nations. It is worthy of consideration. for 
this end ; hence is filed with the Senate subcommittee in question. 

Attention is also directed to the edifying accomplishment of UNESCO, a sub- 
sidiary of the United Nations which, last November 1954, at Montevidio, Uru- 
guay, at a plenary session there adopted a resolution favorable to Esperanto and 
decided to make use of the services of the Universal Esperanto Association, 
a worldwide organization having Esperanto consuls in all cities of consequence. 
UNESCO also declared its intention to keep itself informed of all instances 
where Esperanto is taught in schools in all lands. 

In conclusion it is submitted that inasmuch as an opportunity is available 
when the United Nations meet next in full Assembly, scheduled to take up the 
matter of amending is charter, it would seem an auspicious time to have it 
consider the proposal herein set forth that the United Nations adopt Esperanto 
as and for the purpose set forth. 


§TATEMENT OF HON, DR. ALBERT LLERAS, GENERAL-SECRETARY OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE AMERICAN STATES, ON THE NEW WORLD AND ESPERANTO 


ANNOUNCEMENT IN FAVOR OF THE PIONEER MOVEMENT OF THE AMERICAS FOR THE 
ApOPTION OF THE AUXILIARY NEUTRAL IDIOM AS AN INSTRUMENT EMPLOYED IN 
RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES; AND AS MEDIA OF ENLIGHTENMENT FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLIES; AND FOR POPULAR CULTURE 


“A Message of Hope,” addressed by a group of Brazilian intellectuals to the 
Organization of the American States on May 3, 1951, published at Rio de 
Janeiro 


The subscribers of this memorial, in the role of presidents of Brazilian insti- 
tutions, engaged in cultural labors, being actuated by the highest spirit of coop- 
eration which typifies the noble aim of the Organization of the American States, 
petition Your Excellency to acquaint the worth Board of Councilors of that so- 
ciety—the veritable transterritorial organ of continental collaboration, regarding 
the proposal respectfully and faithfully tendered in and by this missive, that 
they use their best offices to influence the governments of the nations of the new 
world to collectively explore the possibility, officially, to adopt Esperanto as a 
neutral idiom not only in the character of an auxiliary medium for popular 
American culture, but also for promotion of social and political relations between 
those nations. 

The statements which we are encouraged to formulate, although newly mani- 
fested by the human spirii, assuredly merit unanimous acceptance on the part 
of the American Governments; and in the event that they will be entertained 
they certainly will occasion decisive proof of solidarity for all mankind. From 
its success, which we anticipate with sincere optimism—doubtlessly must ensue 
the highest influence which could possibly serve the exquisite ideal of universal 
culture which would aim, bereft of adverse indications or questionable privi- 
leges—to facilitate the political, social and economic interrelation in the society 
of nations; thus originating the conquering phases of that unification of the 
human family from which emanates, pursuant to a convenient federalizing 
formation among all nations, a supernational political structure—that master- 
piece of mankind—which can justly be named the republic of the world. 

This restraint, inspired by clear, wise, and prudent thought which asserts and 
substantiates the preeminence of the sentiment of cofraternity among all pee- 
ples, calls for no justification whatsoever. With stronger reason it ought to be 
inculcated in the midst of clear-eyed politicians, who, at the present moment so 
decisive for the destiny of the world, quite apart from the aspect of inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity, have to fulfill the mission of introduction in accordance with 
high-minded tenets of history—always brilliantly mirrored by democracy, liberty 
and reciprocal understanding and respect—of a progressively intimate economic, 
cultural, and political common undertaking on the part of the nations of this 
hemisphere. 

It would not, however, be fair for this petition to make its round devoid of 
concise comment. These are simple and precise words bent only on placing in 
telief the fundamental gravity, opportunity and fitness of this initiated petition. 
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It is conceded throughout the world that, in order to attain the noble aim o 
instilling reciprocal intercommunication among all men, and harmonious 
cordance.of interests between all nations, such a matter implementing inter. 
national social order, peacefully, unfailingly, ought to find in an aUXiliary pep. 
tral language the most effective instrumentality for widespread triumph, In our 
current tumultuous world there is a recrudescence of anger and spite; however 
also noticeable is prevalence of a collaborative inclination tending to : 
concord which extracts out of all soils fruits of human betterment by whieh j 
sustains itself. Now more emphatically than ever before, a common auxi 
neutral language becomes a necessity in the form of “a bond by aid of whi 
mankind realize the community of interests,” to quote Tadeu Skowronski, Minis. 
ter of Poland in Brazil on the occasion of holding in our land in 1945 the jy 
Brazil Congress of Esperanto. 

Besides facilitating and stimulating the evolution of intense coexistent li 
among the diverse peoples of mankind, by means of which they contribute jp. 
estimably measures of strength in favor of peace, the adoption of an auxiliary 
language and neutral idiom will envisage an entirely original spiritual eo 
tion capable of channeling powerful forces in the direction of widespread pacif. 
cation; as was recognized in Brazil by the National Board of Statistics—meas. 
ures of humanistic and primarily technical culture effective to advance inter 
changes of commerce and voyaging of tourists, all highly rewarding internation} 
collaboration and understanding. Dissemination of the culture expressive of all 
viewpoints, will conduce in this manner to effect such deep penetration in all 
circles as will effectually negative the exclusiveness of official idioms: radio; 
books and motion pictures alike will serve ideals and plans aiming at common 
happiness, made available in all parts of the world in a large measure, becanse 
all such ways and means dedicated for such ends, if only an international auxil- 
iary language be adopted, will be capable of inaugurating great good without 
distinctions for the benefit of everincreasing gatherings of mankind, thereby 
made free from the barriers of diversity of languages, cementing the bonds of 
common intercommunication and amicable understanding. 

After so many noble prior attempts throughout the ages, thanks to the patience 
and genius of Dr. Lazarus Ludovico Zamenhof, the spirit of human fraternity 
accumulated sufficient strength to conquer all obstacles in its path because of 
the creation of Esperanto. Not only on account of the neutral character of its 
structure, but also because of the simplicity of its mechanism—and this em 
phasizes strongly the success of oral and graphic use of Esperanto in all lands 
in which national idioms stem from the most diverse linguistic roots—Esperanto 
from its very inception secured for itself enviable prestige us an idealistic instr 
ment of intercommunication wholly given over to the dictates of good will and 
comprehension. 

Effectively now, in that it superbly “functioned” in many international com 
gresses, bringing about facile, perfect intelligibility among men of dissimilar 
racial origin, Esperanto, ever since its beginning manifested itself as something 
higher than merely a simple logical media rising over the heads of all previous 
proposals submitted as universal languages. It was indeed, an idiom in the full 
sense of the word—an ideal linguistic system—the most carefully worked out 
elaboration among those idioms devised to serve the role of a neutral language, 
not excepting certain remarkably evolved artificial idioms offered the world 
Esperanto, a work of genius, alone fulfilled the mission to such an extent that 
it is a misnomer to call it “an artificial language,” wholly because it was evolved 
as a natural tongue, sanctioned as such from its very inception and defined 
characteristics. It is certainly an auxiliary language because it has no destiny 
save to coexist alongside of all national languages—an indispensable acquisition 
which no one wants eliminated. It is a language stemming not from ordinary 
roots because precise and aptly correct in order to capably perform its avowed 
mission. 

It is truly a neutral language—it has to be such inevitably in order to supple 
ment existing tongues alongside of which it has been evolved and so as not to 
lessen their serviceability. However, properly evaluating it, looking at it as al 
intelligible mode of expression, it is viewed as a language more natural than any 
other ever in use; practically demonstrated orally and graphically, in poetty 
and prose, in the special field of religion, science, history, technology, politics, 
literature, regardless of style variations, conforming itself even with respect 
idiosyncrasies, hence manifesting in itself an incomparable “facility and 
fitness” for the purpose of natural functioning by way of revealing thought, 
thanks to the natural proclivities of human tongues. More than that—its rich- 
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ness, its flexibility, and its exactness makes it rise superior to any other language 

Esperanto is both a work of intelligence and of meaningful art; so far 

as the creative power of any people is concerned which carries forward its lan- 

from day to day, this is not more natural in point of logic than any adept 

js confronted with who puts into use the vocabulary and syntax expedients of 

Esperanto. Considered as a capable vehicle for oral and written expression, its 

perfectly logical structure and characteristic simplicity so operate that the 

more it is practically disseminated the more natural it becomes, because its 

employment will become more spontaneous and effectual. Such is the outcome 
of the remarkable creation of Dr. Zamenhof. 

The assertion made by the eminent linguist of the College of France, Antoine 
Meillet namely “every theoretical discussion is vain; Esperanto functions,” cer- 
tainly mirrors with certainty its naturalness which the Lithuanian luminary 
bestowed upon his creation. Nothing could be more natural than that which 
renders concrete an old ideal which calls upon all peoples to use an international 
language in order to make themselves understood. 

In 1995, that is to state, only 18 years after publication of Esperanto, during 
the first Universal Congress of Esperanto which convened at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France in consequence of the efforts on the part of the Paris group, hundreds of 
people from 20 countries gathered there understood one another perfectly, 
mutually and listened, harmoniously poised as of one heart, to the beautiful 
address of Zamenhof which ended in an invocation of the “Prayer under the 
Green Standard,” here came to all present a realization that they could exist 
and be conscious of the naturally mellifluous and facile instrument of communi- 
cation which they were putting into use in an arduous common effort that fully 
succeeded. Joyfully they became aware of the magnitude of the Esperanto ideal, 
largely because the adoption of the auxiliary neutral tongue opened up new 
aventies toward implanting of interfraternity among all mankind, making all 
experience perfection in the human species in the highest and noblest sense. 

With the passing of the years, in dozens of land, the exceptionally vital values 
inhering in Esperanto became firmly ingrafted in regard to its,function as a 
universal auxiliary language. The world of the green standard talks and writes 
its “international language” which today sheds by way of compensation rich 
treasures of original and translated literatures. It is urgent, for every reason, 
to break down the barriers which unnecessarily limit worldwide comprehension 
and approaches; it is imperative, in all lands where Esperanto already has 
secured a firm foothold, to win over to the cause the influential learned societies 
inorder that they share the ideals which animate the Esperantists. 

Pursuant to an intensely humanitarian idealism, Brazil for some time back, 
already aided the Esperanto movement and honored the noble sentiments which 
inspired Zamenhof. The Esperantist groups in Brazil could always count on 
the support of those in authority in our republic. Going back as early as 1906, 
this auxiliary neutral tongue was authorized to be used as a clear language for 
telegraphic purposes; since 1908 the statistical offices of the various states put 
Esperanto into use for attaining greater efficiency in its endeavors to enlighten 
all men about our country through regular international channels. Evidenced 
by significant occurrences, the Esperanto movement among us—given an impetus 
due to the indefatigable striving of the Brazil Esperanto League, day after 
day—wins more and more recruits, eases the way amidst more frequent expres- 
sions of sympathy as it identifies itself with inculcation of one of the purest 
forms of moral emendation directed toward effectuation of attrition of all peo- 
ples: not so long ago this was recognized by His Eminence Cardinal Jaime 
Camara as a power raising in relief the role of Esperanto in point of servicing the 
“Christian ideal of peace among all men of good will.” 

Well, the example which Brazil, in this matter, set before the world finds 
expression in the sentiment of all the American people, which imposingly fructi- 
fies favorable attitudes toward Esperanto. Owing to historical conditions under- 
lying its establishment and evolution, in which lurks no inclination for conquest 
or violence, which in other lands has caused amicable approaches on the part 
of all peoples and nations to cave in, the American continent, whose culture is 
an expression of idioms inherited from an ancient civilization, need have no 
cause to fetter itself by way of prejudices, antagonisms; on the contrary, it is 
a living model of peaceful coexistent living manifesting a high sense of liberal 
sympathy for renovated ideas. Also, the confluence of desires, intersolidarity 
of interests, and the sublimation of inhuman taboos, always evidence the noble 
nature of collective enterprise, which wholly within the limits of distinct nations 
our continent, is directed toward fruitful collaboration and conquests of an 
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entirely new civilization. This is truly characterized “A Continent of ” 
and for this reason always it bravely stands in the front lines in struggles 
progress, making potent contributions for the betterment and humanization 
the conditions favorable for peace. For this “liberal world” nothing ig 
sible,:for it indeed aims.to assume a new shape or force for fraternally trang. 
forming collective political entities occasioned by historical eventualities, 5 
imposes its authority on the world as a sort of power in reserve, ready in ap 
orderly, persistent, uninterrupted endeavor to unlock for the good of mankingy 
solidarity and for promotion of social justice luminous horizons in an era holly 
new on our earth. 

According to the motives which justify encouraged hope that, under the clay. 
fied patronage of the Organization of the American States, the lands of the thre 
continents, faithful to the obligations imposed by their historical mission wil] jj 
time supply the field for proof and confirmation, there will develop a tendeney 
to serve the purposes of rapid and conquering dissemination of the Esperanty 
ideal. This ideal contains in itself the kernel of commensurate universalizatigy 
of culture, acceleration of the advancement of worldwide progress and goog 
deeds overmastering predominance of the spirit of concord and sympathy he 
tween individuals and groups, in one word—‘“a better world.” 

From this viewpoint, speaking in the capacity of presidents of the leading 
institutions, which in the capital of our Republic, represents Brazilian culture, 
but principally in the name of the spirit of worldwide brotherhood, co 
which Esperanto is one of its most beautiful expressions, we permit ourselyes 
to address the Organization of the American States, whose worthy acts occasion 
conduct so useful for peaceful attainments, in order that it will use its high 
authority in immediate favor of three objectives concerning which everything 
indicates that they will soon be rendered effective by all American lands. 

These objectives are: 

(a) Placing of Esperanto among the obligatory subjects making up schoo 
curriculums. 

(b) Use of Esperanto as an auxiliary language for revealing tourist and sta- 
tistical matters in accordance with the long-standing example set by Brazil, 

(c) Adoption of Esperanto as the official idiom for use in conferences and 
other conventions—social, scientific, or political—commensurate with an inter- 
American character. 

We are certain that all institutions representing Brazilian culture will rejoice 
exceedingly if these proposals, sanctioned by the grave support of the Organiz- 
tion of American States, will merit the unanimous approval of the governments 
in the New World; if this materializes those governments will furnish an occa- 
sion edifying testimony respecting the noble idealism of its peoples and respett- 
ing spiritual concessions in the entire continent of Columbia, and will certify the 
noble desires for fraternal coexistence and for an ever increasingly rich social 
values, not only in the field of economy, but in the domain of the spirit and for 
the service of mankind and direct ends of humanitarian happiness. 


STATEMENT ON THE UNITED NATIONS AND Its AFFILIATED AGENCIES BY Dr. MERL 
BETH CAMERON, CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, AND Dr. HALLIE FARMER, CHATRMAN, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


The support of the American Association of University Women for the United 
Nations is older than the United Nations itself. 

With a membership of more than 135,000, organized in over 1,300 local branches 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Guam, the asse 
ciation has a long record of study and action to promote increased international 
understanding. 

It was natural that many of the AAUW study groups should concentrate dat 
ing World War II on the peace which was to follow and give attention to the 
most desirable form of international organization to insure the perpetuation of 
that peace. It was with enthusiasm, determination, and a sense of dedication, 
therefore, that the association accepted the invitation of the Department of State 
to be one of the nongovernmental organizations represented through an adviser 
at the San Francisco Charter Conference of June 1945. 
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The association’s representative duly attended the San Francisco meeting and 
per analysis was circulated widely among the AAUW membership both through 
AAUW periodicals and through a separate brochure prepared for study groups. 
By the time the charter was approved in the Senate, the association was prepared 
to wholehearted support for the new organization. This support for 
the United Nations has been reaffirmed by each successive biennial convention 
of the AAUW since 1945. Thus, at the most recent national convention held in 
Minneapolis in June 1953, the delegates voted unanimously in support of the 
following resolution : ‘ 

Recognizing the responsibilities attached to the position of the United States as 
a great power, we reaffirm our faith in international cooperation as the best 
means for the preservation of the free world. We will support the United Na- 
tions and its affiliated agencies and will study ways of making their functioning 
more effective. 

The delegates also adopted, unanimously, the following legislative item: 

Support of measures for effective participation in and strengthening of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies. 

The association has not been content to express its support for the United 
Nations through the adoption of such resolutions alone. They have been 
implemented in various ways: 

1, The association has maintained an observer at the United Nations and has 
been represented on such advisory U. N. groups as the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, and the United States National Committee on 
UNICEF, the United States National Conference on FAO, and various citizens 
groups dedicated to improving public understanding and strengthening public 
support of the UN throughout the United States. 

2. State divisions and local branches have launched yearlong study pro- 
grams on such U. N. topics as ways and means for combating the attacks made 
upon the United Nations. 

8. The publications of the association have regularly carried news of the 
United Nations and have discussed problems of United States public policy as 
they affected or were affected by the U.N. 

4. In all of the 48 States, local branches of AAUW participated in educational 
programs on the United Nations; they have also been influential in bringing 
the U. N. to public attention on the occasion of U. N. Day. 

After 10 years of intensely interested observation, the AAUW continues to 
support the United Nations wholeheartedly because the association is con- 
vinced that— 

1. The United Nations has successfully met the test of providing collective 
security and establishing the principle that a breach of the peace anywhere in 
the world can no longer be treated as a local affair. We regard the experience 
of the U. N. in Korea as a landmark in man’s struggle for peace. 

2, The United Nations has proved itself a flexible and viable institution. 
Not without its shortcomings—like any human institution—the U. N. has none- 
theless conquered frustration with accomplishment, most notably in the 
development of the General Assembly to compensate for the paralysis of the 
Security Council. 

3. The function of the United Nations as a world forum for Communist, 
“neutralist,’ and Western nations is invaluable. It has been well said that 
“If the United Nations did not exist, it would have to be invented.” 

4. The work of the United Nations in the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
although still in its infancy, is highly impressive. To develop the social and 
economic conditions conducive to a lasting peace is a job calling for the patience, 
application, and devotion of the men of all nations, not just our own. 

The American Association of University Women has no specific suggestions 
for charter revision to make at this time. The association recognizes that 
change in the United Nations has been possible without recourse to formal 
amendment. We knew, too, that in the last analysis the determination of the 
members to work with and through the U. N. will be more important than any 
rewording of the charter in keeping the United Nations strong. We wish sim- 
ply to record before this committee the association’s support of the United 
Nations as a workable and essential institution of the thermonuclear age. 
The American Association of University Women would favor amendments to 
the charter which would make the organization more efficient, but would deplore 
amendments which would impair its present strength. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUugs, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1955. . 
Senator WALTER F.. GEORGE, ; 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: In order that the General Federation of Women’s Club 
be on record regarding the revision of the United Nations’ Charter, T wig, 
to call to your attention that this organization is international in scope, with 
11 million women affiliated from 48 countries. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has always supported the Unite 
Nations. We had women consultants at the organization meeting in a) 
Francisco in 1945. We have continuously had nongovernmental organizations 
status and an extensive program of study of the United Nations ‘sinee tha 
time. ; 

We realize that there have been some failures but we do know that the 
United Nations has and is playing a very vital role in world affairs today, 
We know it is the only instrument in existence which has as its purpose the 
preservation of peace among the nations of the world. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs wants the United Nations 
strengthened and if revision is necessary we believe a conference should he 
held. We do feel very strongly that the veto should not be used in the admission 
of members. There are other areas in which we believe there should be changes, 

We have read the suggestions made by former Presidents of the United States— 
Herbert Hoover, Harry Truman—and of Mrs. Roosevelt and others and we 
are convinced that the suggestions made by these experts are sound, and we give 
our wholehearted support to any proposals to strengthen the United Nations, 


We do so because we believe the hope for a peaceful world lies in the success 
of the United. Nations. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. THEODORE S. CHAPMAN, President. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. GOLDSMITH 
NEw York, N. Y. 


If, as, and when the United Nations Charter Review Conference is held, I 
suggest consideration of the following proposals for amendments to the char- 
ter. In drafting them I have tried to take the realistic rather than the per- 
fectionist viewpoint and I hope that you will find them of interest. 

1. Membership ‘in the United Nations should be open to all. sovereign states 
which the General Assembly decides are peace loving, accept the obligations 
contained in the charter, and are able and willing to discharge them. 

Comment: To effectuate this proposal it would be necessary to eliminate 
from chapter 2, article 4, section 2, the words “upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council” so that this section would read, “The admission of any 
such state to membership in the United Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly.” 

2. The veto power in the Security Council should apply only to questions con 
cerning the use of armed force and should not apply in the case of proposals 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

Comment: Chapter 5, article 27, section 2 should be amended so that it reads, 
“Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters and on the handling 
of international disputes or any situation which might lead to international 
friction or give rise to a dispute if presented to it for pacific settlement shall 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members.” 

3. Representation in the General Assembly should be weighted in accord 
with a plan based on population, literacy, natural resources, position in inter 
national trade, and similar factors. 

Comment: Although this plan may be difficult to formulate, it is important 
to agree upon it in principle. 

4. The International Court of Justice should have compulsory jurisdiction ip 
all legal disputes concerning the interpretation of treaties, any question of it 
ternational law, or where the United Nations Charter requires interpretation 
if such a decision is requested by the Security Council or the General Assembly. 
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Comment: Where the dispute is a hazard to peace but not otherwise within 
the range of the situations described above, it is political in nature and usually 
not suitable for submission to judicial settlement. Such a dispute can be dealt 
with only by conciliation, mediation, negotiation, or similar methods. 

5. There should be an amendment specifically reserving to the individual 
pations all powers not expressly delegated to the United Nations. 

Comment: The purpose of the proposal is to clarify chapter 1, article 2, sec- 
tion 7, Which states, “Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters which under international law are 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the mem- 
pers to submit such matters to settlement under the present charter.” A sen- 
tence should be added stating, ‘‘All powers not expressly delegated to the United 
Nations shall be retained by the members.” 

6. Disarmament should be universal, progressive, and complete, under en- 
forceable inspection, except that arms and armed forces necessary for the 
maintenance of internal security may be retained by the individual nations. 

Comment : This proposal is essentially an amplification and extension of chap- 
ter 5, article 26 reading “* * * the Security Council shall be responsible for 
formulating * * * plans * * * for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments.” Although it is evident that as of today Russia 
ig unlikely to accept such an amendment, it would nevertheless be important 
for the free world to propose it to emphasize its desire for universal disarma- 

nt. 

* There should be established a United Nations police force sufficiently strong 
to enable it to prevent aggression. 

Comment: If universal disarmament has been obtained, there should never- 
theless be a United Nations police force for use in contingencies and as a 
deterrent. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’s CLUss, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1955. 
Hon, WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter, 
United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR GEORGE: The National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., is on record in support of legislation within the 
framework of the United States Constitution to implement a foreign policy 
which promotes peace and national security. At its national convention in St. 
Louis, Mo., in July 1954, the representatives of its more than 162,500 members 
organized in 3,000 local clubs in the 48 States, Washington, D. C., Alaska, and 
Hawaii adopted a legislative platform which includes support for strengthening 
and making effective the United Nations. 

On February 10, 1955, our national president, Miss Marguerite Rawalt, ad- 
dressed a letter to Senator Alexander Wiley reporting the federation’s support 
of the United Nations Charter, and enclosed materials that had been sent to all 
dur Joeal clubs to stimulate study of the charter and its support. 

The national federation has been represented at each of the hearings held in 
different parts of the United States either to observe or participate. As soon as 
the subcommittee notified us where hearings on the charter would be held, our 
international relations chairmen in the particular areas were alerted. 

In order further to implement the support the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., gives to the United Nations, may I re- 
spectfully request that this letter be made a part of the hearings on the United 
Nations Charter being held in Washington, D. C., by your subcommittee from 
April 18 through April 25, 1955. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ISABELLA J. JONES, 
Chairman, National Legislation Committee. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUss, INo,, 
New York, N. Y., February 10, 1955, 


Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR WireY: Thank you for copy of the interim report of the gg 
committee on the United Nations Charter on which you served as chai 
We appreciate also receiving staff study No. 6, Budgetary and Financial Problems 
of the United Nations, and staff study No. 7, Enforcement Action under the 
United Nations. We will bring these to the attention of the interested clubs who 
are doing their study of the United Nations Charter. 

The study initiated at the biennial convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., held in Boston, Mass, J 
1952, was reported to the biennial convention held in St. Louis, Mo., in J 
1954. The enclosed pamphlet was sent to all our local clubs to stimulate 
of the subject. The returns from clubs in all parts of the United States indicate 
a deep and informed interest in the subject as a result of the study outlined 
by the pamphlet. 

The enclosed report was submitted to the biennial convention at St. Louis lag 
July. You will note that it was recommended that the study be continued by 
local clubs as part of their international relations work. To assist them we 
have available a kit of material including the pamphlet prepared last year ang 
a copy of the United Nations Charter. In an effort to assist with the study ont 
line, the national federation permitted the United States Committee for United 
Nations Day to reprint its pamphlet for United Nations Day 1954. I understand 
there have been several printings and that many thousand copies have beep 
distributed. 

The national federation was represented at each of the hearings held ip 
different parts of the United States either to observe or participate. As soon as 
your office notified us that hearings would be held, we alerted our international 
relations chairmen of clubs in the area, sending them a packet of helpful infor- 
mation. I am pleased to note that these hearings seemed to be of value and 
indicated interest in different parts of the United States. 

If there is further study or activity that will be of value to your subcommittee, 
I will be pleased to forward such information to you at the appropriate time, 

Very truly yours, 
MARGUERITE RAWALT, President, 


[Summary of report submitted to biennial convention, July 1954] 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVIEW 


A resolution was adopted at the 1952 convention which established a special 
committee to study the United Nations Charter in order to make recommenda 
tions for consideration at the 1954 biennial convention. ‘To assist members to 
participate in a study of the charter, the 1952-53 international relations program 
of the national federation was “Action on the Freedom Front” which offered 
background material for the review of United Nations accomplishments in vari- 
ous parts of the world as they affect the lives of people. A pamphlet was pre 
pared, We and the United Nations Charter, and sent to every club president 
with a copy of the U. N. Charter. It included a plan with an opinion poll to be 
filled in and returned by each club. <A kit of material on the subject was made 
available for further study. 

The overwhelming majority of those forwarding opinions, in time to be it 
cluded in this report, voted that the national federation should support the 
calling of a charter review conference when the question is before the General 
Assembly in September 1955. Many pointed out that the charter does need to be 
studied and revised after 9 years in this rapidly moving age, while others believed 
that in the present temper of the world a review conference might weaken 
instead of strengthen the United Nations. 

While the study is a continuing project returns have been received from nearly 
300 clubs in all States but 5, including Washington, D. C., and Hawaii. In 
addition there were many individual members who returned the opinion poll, 
and many who sent in carefully thought out statements on the various questions. 

A large majority believed that a more effective world organization is our best 
hope for peace and social betterment. One club said that they did not believe we 
need any other organization than the United Nations because it has all the 
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necessary machinery, what we seem to lack is a greater desire for peace. 
said the present charter, if supported, has sufficient power and agreed 

that the United States should work more through the United Nations. Changes 
jn the charter, it was believed by most of those voting, would not do away with 
between countries which prevent the United Nations from function- 

ing effectively. A smaller majority said that world security problems would 
disappear in time if social and economic problems of the different countries 
could be solved. The biggest majority on any question was that the Soviet 
Union and her satellites could continue to be members and the votes were just 
as emphatic that the United Nations should not be changed to become some 
form of world federation. The votes were about evenly divided on the question 
of whether the United States should be willing to give additional powers to the 
United Nations to prevent aggression and to enforce world-wide disarmament. 

In commenting on changes which should be made, the veto, provisions for 
choosing members, power to stop aggression and control of atomic energy, were 
most often referred to. It was interesting to note that although several clubs 
reported that in the beginning of their study they favored revision, before they 
had progressed very far they were not sure that drastic changes would be 
advisable at this time. 

Since so many clubs expressed the opinion that they needed more time to 
study, it is important that the study of “We and the United Nations Charter” be 
continued as a part of our international relations work to enable our members 
to become informed on questions related to proposals for revision of the U. N. 
Charter which may be made during the next 2 years. The federation as a result 
of further study may have specific proposals to forward to our delegates before 
the 1955 General Assembly. 

It is recommended that the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., ask that the United States support the calling of a confer- 
ence for the review of the United Nations Charter when the question comes before 
the General Assembly in 1955, and it is suggested that a special committee be 
concerned with the continuation of this study so that specific proposals for re- 
vision could be forwarded if a review conference is held. 


ELAINE C. BARNES, Chairman. 
Mrs. SUSANNE P. SHALLNA. 
HAZEL MEYERS. 


ABOUT CONVENTION WORKSHOPS 
United Nations 


“The United Nations continues to be of strategic importance to the free world,” 
said Elaine Barnes of Tulsa, Okla., chairman of international relations, in open- 
ing the United Nations Workshop, participated in by chairmen and interested 
members from every State federation. She pointed out that today’s world is 
divided not only by political philosophies, but by differences between the Arab 
States and the new state of Israel, by conflict over race, religion, colonialism, 
and even by the growing gap between the industrial and less developed areas. 
The United Nations thus remains the one meeting place where problems vital 
to our future security can be examined and solved. She traced the support of 
our federation for the United Nations, pointing out that we were one of the first 
organizations to place support of the U. N. on its legislative platform in 1946. 
“Ever since,” she added, “the federation has continued its work to strengthen 
the United Nations in order that it may more effectively advance economic de- 
velopment and social well being and promote the establishment of better world 
relationships.” 

The review of the United Nations Charter, our current federation project, was 
presented by Mrs. Susanne Shallna, Boston, Mass., past international relations 
chairman, Pointing out that the General Assembly of the United Nations would 
decide in 1955 whether a conference should be convened to examine the charter, 
Mrs. Shallna discussed the various questions which might come before the con- 
ference. In presenting the problems of the veto, membership, control of atomic 
ehergy, armaments, and other questions, it was brought out that it was the 
differences in the world that prevented the United Nations from working more 
effectively rather than the words of the charter. Mrs. Shallna discussed the 
returns made by our many clubs as a result of their study of ‘““‘We and the United 
Nations Charter” and urged that the study be continued this next year by secur- 
ing the pamphlet from the national executive offices. 
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There are 12 specialized agencies of the United Nations, 1 of which is the Unite 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, founded to build jg 
the minds of men the defenses of peace. The United States National Commiggign 
for UNESCO, explained Judge Sarah T. Hughes, the national federation’s 
resentative on the commission, promotes understanding of the objectives 
accomplishments of UNESCO, encourages cooperation in its activities and gq. 
vises the delegates from the United States to the international conference. §hp 
spcke of some of the current projects to encourage fundamental education for 
the half of the world’s population that cannot read or write and of the great 
need for greater understanding between countries as a necessary foundation for 
the cooperation of governments in the United Nations. 

Judge Hughes spoke of the work of the federation through the gift coupon 
plan through which our members are assisting the women in the Philippines, §he 
pointed out the need for increased responsibility to study UNESCO objectives 
and program because it is imperative that the United States influence be go 
effective that the ideals of the free west prevail in UNESCO decisions. 

“Our work with the United Nations is a two way street,” said Esther Hymer, 
our U. N. observer, as she explained how we work as a federation in the United 
Nations. She pointed out that our members have an opportunity to help shape 
world policy on current issues, but that the extent to which we become ap 
effective force is dependent on the knowledge and interests of our individual 
members. 

Through representatives of our federation at the various sessions of the United 
Nations and as a member of the international federation which is recognized as 4 
consultative organization by the U. N., our opinions are expressed on questions 
directly related to the objectives of our federation. Information secured at the 
various meetings is forwarded to our members so that they can better understand 
the work of the United Nations and help to create a more informed public opinion 
in their own conventions. 

Those participating in the workshop discussed ways in which to stimulate more 
interest in the work of the United Nations, increase understanding of the work 
of UNESCO and give greater support to the federation’s efforts to influence 
decisions. Plans for the observance of United Nations Day and Human Rights 
Day were reported by some of the international relations chairmen. In the 
summary of the session Neva Craig, Denver, Colo., who acted as recorder, said 
that the enthusiasm of those who had participated and the projects and activities 
of the local clubs which had been reported indicated deep interest and conviction 
on the part of our membership that the United Nations offered our best hope for 
building a better world. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH A. KENDALL, TAXPAYER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I have long been much dix 
turbed by the fact that in the organization called the United Nations there 
are so few of the individuals of the world represented. I speak particularly of 
those individuals occupying the geographical areas known as Russia and Siberia 
and the political areas known as the satellite countries, although there are other 
sections of the world quite unrepresented. If I am fairly represented there, and 
I feel that I am, then I want every peasant, every coolie, every individual over 
21, at least, to be represented in the same fair way. 

This is not done today. The United States citizen has the right to vote for 
the President who appoints the United States delegation to the United Nations 
and to vote for the Senators who help to confirm the delegates. As an individual 
I feel quite well represented because I feel I can make a definite protest ifl 
am not. 

In a few other countries some similar arrangements are in force and the 
common people, so-called, have fair representation in the United Nations. In 
the Soviet-dominated nations and in the several others where there is no universal 
suffrage, the people have no representation in fact in the United Nations. Itis 
true that the 8 million or so members of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites have what amounts to representation. The other hul- 
dreds of millions of individuals in Soviet-dominated nations do not have repre 
sentation in the United Nations. 

There is a way to bring about a better situation. My proposal was incorporated 
in a telegram to the Honorable Warren Austin (I think the date was August §, 
1950) but so far as I know no consideration has been given this proposal. 
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It is simply this: for those countries having free, secret, uncontrolled elections 
rticipated in by the populace, with possibly literacy, citizenship, and residence 
yirements, let there be one full vote each in the United Nations; for those 
countries that have a semifree election system of some sort, let there be a half- 
yote each in the United Nations ; for those countries where there is no semblence 
of a free election let there be possibly one-tenth vote each in the United Nations, 

Some equitable ratios can be worked out. : 

There are many advantages to this plan. (1) It will give incentive and moti- 
vation for the spreading of education and voting privileges to the rank and file 
of the world—when the day comes that sees everyone literate and voting we can 
sit hack and bask in some hope of peace; (2) when the individuals of the world 
are truly represented at the United Nations then that body will really merit 
respect; (3) the necessary inspection to insure free, secret voting within each 
country will lay a foundation for the formulae for other international inspection 
such as is favored for armaments and bomb manufacture and so forth, and unless 
nations can trust each other enough to allow international inspection (which of 
course Should not be necessary with complete trust) then there can be little 
hope for work of the United Nations other than holding parleys and cocktail 
parties. A 

If this means that several generations will pass before some very large coun- 
tries have more than one-tenth vote in such an organization as the United Na- 
tions, so be it. Meanwhile the name United Nations should be recognized as a 
misnomer. It is a group of United Debaters, United Delegates, United Foreign 
Officers, or some such thing. Nations are made up of individuals. There is no 
United Nations because only a handful—a small percent—of the rank and file 
of the individuals of the world are there fairly represented and no attempt has 
been made to establish standards of any sort by which membership and/or full 
yote may be attained. 

So long as there is not a majority of the world’s individuals represented fairly 
in it, 1 certainly do not want the United Nations organization to have decisive 
power over matters that effect me in any way, my rights, my privileges, my 
pocketbook, and so forth. When the entire world is literate and voting, then 
nations can meet on equal footing at such a conference. Until then, the voting 
privileges per nation in this body should reflect the facts as they are and not 
show an unbalance as is today the case. 


Some SUGGESTIONS FOR REVISION OF THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS BY 
Marie STUART KL00Oz, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I 


In accordance with article 109 of the United Nations Charter, a proposal to 
calla conference of Members to consider reviewing that charter will be placed on 
the agenda of the 10th annual session of the General Assembly. Since the United 
States has announced that it will look with favor on the calling of such a con- 
ference, it behooves political scientists and international lawyers, as well as 
the general public interested in foreign affairs and international relations, to 
give some thought to the subject matter of such a conference; whether the 
charter should be retained unamended, whether sections should be deleted, 
whether sections or words or phrases or clauses should be amended or added. 

This paper assumes that after 9 years the reader is more or less aware of the 
dichotomies in the basic philosophy of the present charter; how it attempts 
to be both autocratic or oligarchic and democratic; both moral and expedient ; 
both idealistic and materialistic. In effect, the charter says “the pen is mightier 
than the sword” and then concentrates on the sword; it implies that “all men 
are created equal” and then elevates the big five. The charter emphasizes 
the premises of oligarchy, expediency, power politics, reliance on the sword, 
and infers the equality of size and strength with right and justice. The oligarchic 
sition of the Security Council is rationalized as follows: the permanent 
members must be unanimous to be effective; the strongest and biggest have the 
most to give, therefore should control; the little fellows are the trouble-makers 
who need to be kept in line. 

History has indicated the fallacy of these premises and the unreality of these 
concepts. They have been less than completely successful in application to inter- 
national life. The failures have resulted from falls between the stools of 
oligarchy and democracy, from being halfheartedly ethical, paying lipservice to 
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moral and democratic values, while using methods not consonant with 
vaiues. Change through interpretation has been necessary: for example, abgtep. 
tion by permanent members of the Security Council is not considered a 
Change by improvisation has likewise been necessary: for example, the 

of the Interim Committee and the consequences of the Uniting for Peace Rego, 
lution. 


II 


Hence it is time to reexamine the charter to see whether it is possible tp 
remove these troublesome dichotomies, and if so, how to do so. One way 
be a change of attitude, from concentration on the sword to concentration oy 
the pen, a diversion from emphasis on oligarchy to a consistent democracy 
pointing up its rationale and thus helping the charter to reflect more ¢ 
an intelligent international behavior based on enlightened self-interest. Perhg 
only a fresh, creative approach to international relations, based on another get 
of working hypotheses, can achieve this. 

One such hypothesis is that most people are democratic, idealistic, moral, 
ethical by preference, but to some extent, not well-integrated : i. e. there are dis. 
crepancies between their beliefs and their behavior. Despite this, better integra. 
tion is a reasonable and desirable ideal to work for. Another useful hypothesis 
is that international relations, like any other—national, local, political, fing 
and/or economic—have to be based on good will and faith in the other fellow 
if they are to be positive, constructive and effective. 

Another important hypothesis is that there is a cause-and-effect relationship 
in the moral world. This points up the necessity of a conformity of means and 
methods to ends: i. e., to discover truth and win good will, one must use methods 
compatible with truth and good will. Freedom and equality are implicit in the 
ideal of good will, and the ideal must be present in the means as well, Thus 
the means become as important morally as the ends; for it is difficult, if not im. 
possible, to gain good will by evil methods, or reach noble ends by ignoble mo- 
tives. The logical conclusion is that in international politics, as well as in per. 
sonal relations, people should refrain from vituperation and the use of physical 
force and rather rely on suasion, good will, and compassion to discover truth 
and to remove obstacles to unity and unanimity. 

A third hypothesis is that the whole truth, absolute truth, is the monopoly of 
no one individual or people. Hence the wiser person, and people, recognizing 
their potential ignorance, welcome discussion and constructive criticism as pos 
sible sources of further truth. The practice of the open mind and good will 
create a situation in which it is possible to learn through discussion. On the 
other hand, enmity, lies, violence block the avenues that might lead to truth 
Hence, it is always necessary to act as if a person or people can be trusted, 
Evil motives, means, and methods distort ends by tending to become ends in 
themselves. 

Now it would seem to be fundamentally logical and sound that ideological, 
mental, moral, spiritual attacks can be countered only by similar means, not by 
physical or material means. Moreover, it would seem reasonable also that nega- 
tive or destructive acts can be successfully thwarted only by positive, construe 
tive ones. Many physical and material acts are the outward evidence of ideologi- 
cal attack, which is the real cause. This cause can be removed, not by attack 
ing the outward symptom so much as by treating the spiritual sickness or wound 
behind the ideological attitude. 

Obstruction frustrates and antagonizes. It inspires only further attack. On 
the other hand, nonretaliation, receptivity, absorption, plus constructive over 
tures, lead to diminishing efforts of the attacker, through attrition and/or exhaus 
tion, and have different results, both psychologically and physically. The nega- 
tive, destructive chain of retaliation and counterretaliation can be broken only 
by a positive act of good will. Absorption plus creative activity can have great 
potentialities in the resolution of differences. There is precedent for such a 
approach in the history of international claims commissions. 

Another workable hypothesis is that individuals and peoples of this world 
have a common bond of humanity. This common bond implies the moral duty 
of respect and devotion: i. e., to act in such a way not only as to cause the least 
rift or harm but to act harmoniously, cooperatively. To refrain from evil is the 
least duty. 

Some of these hypotheses are inherent in the present charter. What is needed 
is clarity of vision, and change of attitude, direction, and emphasis. Let us ty 
to be more realistic in our ideals rather than to idolize the realities. 
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Acardinal point to keep in mind for any review of the charter is the necessity 
of eliminating the inconsistencies in its basic philosophy and the resulting con- 
ficting premises as revealed in its application. Another cardinal point is the 

pt to correct the mistaken emphases of the original document, colored by 
war psychology, which resulted in a preponderantly autocratic, oligarchie ap- 
ch to postwar international society, rather than in a logically consistent 
application of the democratic philosophy inherent in parts of the charter. A con- 
sistent application of a democratic, moral, creative approach would require a 
orientation of thinking, new motivation, as well as a change of heart, if diplo- 
matic behavior were to conform to the better principles so patently professed. 
4 third cardinal point is an endeavor to assess and correct any innovations which 
have been less Successful than the principles and procedures of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


Ill 


Granting for the moment the desirability and the acceptability of such a 
philosophy and set of working hypotheses, two courses of action should be taken 
tomake the task of charter review easier and less academic. 

First, it will be a lot easier to be consistent to the democratic, idealistic philos- 
phy of the existing preamble if states, their governments, and foreign offices 
are no longer personified as something apart from the peoples they represent, 
but rather thought and spoken of, as well as the member-nations, as the col- 
jections of individuals they actually are. The core of the matter is that real 
persons make policy and real persons carry out policy. The legal fiction of the 
government or state is like the “Emperor’s clothes”—a figment of imagination 
mder which are the naked personalities who make and/or execute policy. 
Policies, and states and governments, are influenced through individuals. In 
remembering this, both the woods and the trees will be seen; and the humanity, 
which so frequently gets lost in the abstraction, will be more likely to be 
remembered. 

The second course of action to take throughout charter review is to adopt a 

new creative attitude toward aggression, and to substitute a practice of non- 
retailiation, receptivity, and absorption for the present idol of “suppression.” 
One does not “suppress” a flood or an earthquake, nor the plague, nor tuberculosis, 
Acommunity, when it can, tries to check the flood or divert it; when it can’t, it 
pools its resources to recover from the disaster. As for the plague, the well are 
vaccinated or immunized; the diseased are isolated, cared for, and, if possible, 
cured, Aggression should be looked upon, and treated analogously, as a temporary 
aberration. What is aggression but a short-run action that wears itself out in 
terms of the life history of a people? The use of armed force is always a short- 
mm government action. Long-run actions have always been determined by the 
pen: words. Incidentially, the most successful orderlies in mental hospitals 
are those who use “absorptive” techniques, not blackjacks. Would not nations, 
being peoples, that is, individuals, and not abstractions, respond equally or in 
kind? : 
But can military or economic enforcement action be eliminated? The neces- 
sity for enforcement action may exist, but the action can be withheld. That is 
a part of what absorption means. Just as no physical action has been taken 
against South Africa for its treatment of the racial situation or its refusal 
to transfer the League mandate, and its continued flouting of General Assembly 
recommendations, so no physical action need be taken in concrete, detailed in- 
stances, which must be considered on their merits and given ad hoc treatment. 
Not every child is spanked every time he needs it. 

The efficacy of any law rests on the consent and willingness of a people to 
obey it. It would seem an elementary consequence of this that, first good will 
cannot be commanded nor forced; and, second, consent must be won by suasion. 
Consider the fate and effectiveness of unpopular laws not only in the United 
States. Hence, power must become and stay subordinate to moral principle, 
With such a reorientation of approach and practice, the importance of the use 
of force would diminish. Within the United Nations, within its General As- 
sembly, within all its organs, leadership must be based actively on the principle 
of good will and consent. For the United Nations is not an end in itself, but 
rather a means for the betterment of human relations. 

let us examine the potentialities of a revised charter in the light of such an 
approach. This would affect many articles. 
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IV 


Consider the preamble: How consistent is the determination expressed jp the 
first clause, to save us from war, with later provisions, such as the one 
strategic areas, which creates military targets? How consistent is the 
clause, concerning faith in the dignity and worth of the human person, with 
the rights of petitioners to the Trusteeship Council, who have no legal right 
to be consulted? How consistent is the seventh clause, on the use of 
force in the common interest, with the article on regulation of armaments? 

If the second clause were made more positive, it would express determinatioy 
to practice or apply, to act on, the faith in fundamental human rights, et cetera, 
rather than just reaffirmation. 

Should not the sixth clause of the preamble, on uniting strength, declare 
cifically the type of strength on which the United Nations needs to rely; ie, 
moral, psychological, spiritual, social, and economic? 

The seventh clause could drop the exception; for if peacemaking and peag. 
maintaining principles were not only accepted but kept active, and moral methods 
were not only instituted but used, armed force and the necessity for its om 
would eventually become obsolete and wither away. Hence the clause 
read: “to ensure, by the acceptance and maintenance of peaceful principles ang 
the institution and constant use of moral methods, that armed force shall net 
have to be used, * * * [New words italicized.] 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and principles.—The first inconsistency between preamble and text ap 
pears in a clause of article 1, paragraph 1, which states that collective measury 
are to be taken for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace. With the new creative approach in mind, this clause would read: 
“for the absorption of acts of aggression * * *” Moreover, if the constructive 
is to be stressed, the primary emphasis should be placed on paras. 2 and 3 by 
moving them up to the first and second places, respectively, on the ground that 
if the members be successful in developing friendly relations and achieving 
international cooperation in solving international problems, peace and security 
would be maintained ipso facto, and there would be few threats to the peace to 
prevent or remove. With the suggested rearrangement, the present paras. 2,3, 
and 4 are acceptable as they stand. 

Likewise, the first three paragraphs of article 2, setting forth principle 
for action, are consonant and acceptable as presently read. But paragraph 4 
requiring members to refrain from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with United Nations purposes should be amended by the insertion of 
the words “economic, and social” after “political”; for though they may k 
inferred in “in any other manner,” it is well to emphasize the difficulty of 
retaining political independence if economic and/or social independence be lost 
through the acts of another, advertent or inadvertent. 

It would be well to edit the fifth paragraph by putting a period after “Char 
ter” and eliminating the rest of the sentence, a clause requiring that no a 
sistance be given a state against which the United Nations is taking preventive 
or enforcement action. That clause, for varied reasons in diverse cases, is 4 
dead Jetter, honored chiefly in the breach. If the United Nations were to replace 
retaliatory action, military or economic, with absorptive behavior, the necessity 
for such a clause would be removed and so would a dichotomy. A people against 
which the United Nations would take preventive or enforcement action, should 
such a necessity occur, would be obviously in need of psychological, perhaps, 
social, economic, and legal assistance. Even a criminal is fed, clothed, healed, 
and given legal counsel. Are there not similar moral duties to an erring 
people? If so, should those moral duties be legally forbidden? 

Likewise, the compulsory element should be removed from paragraph 6 toa 
cord better with reality and to relieve the obvious hypocrisy of the preseit 
state of affairs. For if the United Nations cannot “insure” that its own mem 
bers act in accordance with its expressed principles, should it undertake t 
see that nonmembers do? Should it not rather resort to proselyting? If ®, 
the “insure that” should be replaced with “try to persuade” and “to” should be 
inserted before “act.” Finally, “maintenance of international peace and se 
curity” should be replaced by a larger objective, such as “pursuit of the purpose 
stated in article 1,” as being more likely to bring about a situation that would 
maintain international peace and security. 
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Paragraph 7, on domestic jurisdiction, might well be revised by deleting 
the last clause and adding: “but the members recognize that the definition 
of ‘matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state’ 
ig not static.” In other words, what once, 300 years ago, was considered 
‘within the domestic jurisdiction” has and may become a matter of general 
gnd world concern, worthy of United Nations intervention, such as genocide. 


CHAPTER II 


Membership.—Article 3, on original membership, may be continued or not 
for its historic significance. But articles 4, 5, and 6, on qualifications for, and 
ure of, admission, and permissible action against erring members, would 
need extensive revision to bring them into line with sound, democratic prin- 
ciples and intelligent treatment of offenders. In the first instance, paragraph 2 
of article 4 should be changed to make the Security Council clearly an advisory 
body, like a nominating committee, rather than an autocratic, controlling one, 
in order to give complete autonomy to the General Assembly, in keeping with 
the democratic principle that the whole should be greater than some of its 
Hence, “upon the” should be replaced by “after a,” meaning that, though 
the Council could initiate favorable and unfavorable recommendations as to 
applicant peoples, the recommendation would not necessarily bind the Assembly, 
put the recommendation might be reviewed and reversed by the latter body. 

As for article 5, on suspension from the rights and privileges of membership, 
it would seem to be more important to have an erring member people exercise 
their rights and privileges than to deprive them of access to any help that they 
might need and could obtain from the use of their membership. The United 
Nations should be more than a social club. What an erring people needs is 
compassion, not revenge. Suspension of membership rights and privileges in such 
acase would be analogous to depriving the sick of access to a clinic or a hospital. 
Negotiations are more likely to be effective if the principals continue to meet. 
Moreover, in its assumption that it relies on the recommendation of the Council, 
this is an unrealistic, fallacious article; for it is probable that no people or 
peoples, certainly not the United States, would refrain from exercising a veto 
against their own suspension, assuming that they had previously consented to 
preventive or enforcement action, which is not likely, despite article 27 (3). 
Article 5, like articles 4 and 6, is an autocratic rather than a democratic article 
inconsonant with the preamble; for initiative for action lies with the Council 
rather than with the more democratic body. Hence, it might be wiser for the 
above reasons tc delete article 5. 

The same objections lie against article 6. According to the above working 
hypotheses, if a people persistently make a travesty of their membership, there 
is obviously something seriously wrong with the people and/or their relations 
toother peoples ; and the injury, mistake, or wrong can best be healed, corrected, 
or righted, and the delinquency or crime prevented or redeemed or repaired by 
efforts from within the United Nations, not by ostracism. Ostracism, like soli- 
tary confinement rather than quarantine, would seem to be a negative, vengeful 
technique, not in accord with absorptive ideals and techniques. Hence this 
article, too, should be deleted, since it stems from an unrealistic premise. 


CHAPTER III 
Organs.—This chapter of two articles might be carried unchanged. 
CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly.—This chapter suffers from a lack of consistency with 
the principles professed in the preamble. It, too, needs a change of emphasis. It 
needs to be revised to diminish the autocratic, oligarchic aspect of the United 
Nations, to obviate possibilities of stalemate and thwarting the will of the 
majority, and to facilitate democratic practices. This would require making 
article 12 permissive, i. e. allowing the General Assembly to make recommen- 
dation with regard to a dispute or situation under consideration in the Council, 
by changing “shall not” to “may” and deleting the last clause of its paragraph 1 
and the consent phrase in paragraph 2. It would follow that any continued 
Teference to article 12 in articles 10, 11, and 14, which deal with the powers 
of the Assembly, would be superfluous. Likewise, in article 11, paragraph 2, 
the larger, more representative body should have the power to refrain from 
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referring any question on which action is necessary to the Council if it 
deemed best for the attainment of peaceful ends. Hence the mandatory “ghgjp 
should be changed to the permissive “may.” For as long as there is a 

of a veto in the Council, there is a possibility of sluggishness or stalemate, 

Articles 9, 13, and 15, concerned with composition and certain functions of 
the Assembly, might well be continued as at present. 

However, article 16, concerning the relationship to the Trusteeship Go 
reveals another inconsistency, intimated on page 2. To remove this, the 
“all” should be inserted before “areas,” and the last four words should be deletey 
For further consideration of this, see below. 

Articles 17 and 19, on finances, might be continued as drafted; but article 1% 
the article on assembly voting, in conformity with the working hypotheses and 
their application to articles 5 and 6 above and 23 below, should have the refer. 
ences to the suspension and expulsion of members and the word “non-permanent 
deleted. 

















CHAPTER V 






The Security Council——As stated in the introduction, the heart of the trouble, 
the source of the dichotomies, inconsistencies, and confusion of purpose, lieg jy 
the autocratic treatment of the big-five oligarchy and the Security Couneil i 
their relationship to the rest of the membership and the General Assembly, 
Hence, it is vitally important that these autocratic, oligarchie aspects ori 
incorporated in the charter be removed, in order to bring the Council into g 
proper democratic relationship to the Assembly. 

The Council should become an executive arm of the Organization. The tail 
must no longer wag the dog. Once the Council is deflated to proper size and 
brought into true perspective, membership thereon would no longer be of over. 
whelming importance, and the value of the veto would decrease, and its raison 
d’etre would disappear. It could be given up more or less painlessly. Hence, 
it might be not only feasible but desirable to do away with permanent member. 
ship on the Council and to make the length of term depend on quality of service 
thereon, on value of participation through leadership provided and moral con 
tributions made and good will earned before Assembly elections. Diplomatie life 
in the Organization at present just possibly might be smoother, less obstructive, 
more creative and successful if China, or the Soviet, or the United States, were 
to go off the Council at the end of a set term. Policies might be less unbending; 
greater efforts might be made toward agreement for common good if places 
on the Council had to be earned through cooperative behavior and constructive 
service, and could be retained only by more of the same for as long as such 
behavior merited election. 

According to the new working hypotheses, article 23 would read: 

“1. The Security Council shall consist of 11 members of the United Nations 
elected by the General Assembly, due regard being specially paid, in the fits 
instance, to the contribution of members of the United Nations to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and to the other purposes of the Organization, 
and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

“2. The members of the Security Council shall be elected for a term of 2 years. 
A retiring member shall be eligible for immediate re-election.” 

And paragraph 3 as it now reads. It should be clearly understood, however, 
even if it has to be spelled out by specific definition and insertion, that “contrib 
tion to the maintenance of international peace and security” shall mean contrib 
tion by the peoples most skillful in negotiation, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, and other techniques of absorptive action and peacemaking, not just 
the peoples with the most men under arms and the biggest bomb. As long as wit 
is. an instrument of policy, bombs will be emphasized; and if war power is 
emphasized, the peoples will devote themselves to increasing war power. Bytif 
there be singleness of purpose and sincerity of intent on the purposes of the 
preamble, maintenance of international peace and security, it would seem most 
elementary that peacemaking techniques and practices must be emphasized, not 
bombs and soldiers. 

Again, in order to conform to the working hypotheses by reducing oligarehy 
and military emphasis and by increasing the democratic, absorptive aspect 
the United Nations, the articles on functions and powers require that primaty 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security rest with 
all the members in the larger Assembly when it is in session, and that such 
responsibility rest primarily on the Security Council only when the Assembly 
be not in session or when such responsibility be specifically delegated to the 
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(ouncil In each instance. Hence the words “in the absence of the General 
assembly,” should be inserted in both articles 24 and 25: before “primary” in 

raph 1 of the first and after “Council” in the second article. To point 
up the efforts toward the least diversion of the world’s human and economie 
resources for armaments, it should be frankly recognized that this cannot be 
accomplished by mere regulation, but only by the bolder, braver efforts of re- 
quction and abolition. Hence, article 26 should look to the diversion of attitudes 
and efforts from the negative to the positive from inefficacy to achievement 
by inserting “reduction” before and “abolition” after “regulation.” 

Naturally, the article on voting, article 27, has to be reworked to transform the 
dichotomy, remove the oligarchic emphasis, and to conform to the hypothesis 
of democracy ; to make the Council itself democratic, or even realistic, and able to 
function flexibly. It should be remembered that the peoples represented on the 
Security Council are also represented in the Assembly, that the latter is and 
should be the important forum for airing their positions and winning support 
for their ideas. ‘The elimination of the device of permanent membership on the 
Council automatically affects the possibility of a veto, yet the deletion of the 
cause referring to the concurring votes of the permanent members is not the 
only change desirable or necessary. Decisions on procedural matters, paragraph 
2, should be taken by an affirmative vote of a “majority of those present and 
yoting,’” instead of the present seven. 

As for decisions on questions of a substance, “all other matters,’ these should 
be taken like those of the Assembly for important matters, by an approximately 
two-thirds majority decision. Hence, paragraph 3 should read: “Decisions of 
the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of eight members, provided that, in decisions under chapter VI, and under para- 
graph 3 of article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting.” 

The articles on procedure, articles 28-32, with the exception of article 31, may 
well be continued as originally drafted. In the latter article, it would be more 
democratic to let each member people determine for themselves when their 
interests are specially affected by questions before the Council. It is respect- 
fully submitted that this device would not, given the diminished importance 
of the Council, relative to the Assembly, swell attendance unduly and might 
be considered proper compensation for the dropping of permanent membership. 
If so, the word “latter” should be changed to “former.” Such an opportunity 

ight also make unnecessary the continuance of an interim Assembly, but that 
would be proven only by time’s test. 

With the direction of the primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and security to the democratic Assembly, where it belongs, the chapters on the 
pacific settlement of disputes, action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace, and acts of aggression, and regional arrangements, need to re- 
flect the new emphasis and orientation in relationship between the two organs 
of the United Nations, and hence to provide for division of labor. In other 
words, the Assembly, being the larger, more representative body, when in ses- 
sion, should have priority as to whether to take action itself or whether to re- 
fer a matter to the Council for further study and/or action. Hence, the Council 
should function chiefly and most importantly when the Assembly be not in ses- 


sion, and otherwise under the direction of the Assembly, just as any other 
executive organ. 
































CHAPTER VI 












Pacific settiement of disputes—In articles 33, 34, 36-88, the word “Organiza- 
tion” should be substituted for the words “Security Council.” In article 35 
Priority should be given to the Assembly by mentioning it first in paragraphs 


po 2. Reference to article 12 is no longer pertinent in paragraph 3 of this 
article, 










CHAPTER VII 






Action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of 
aggression Wherever the words “Security Council” occur in articles 39-51, 
except article 47 (2), the word “Organization” should be substituted. In article 
fi, paragraph 2, the words “permanent” and “permanently” would, of necessity, 
be deleted. In addition, in article 44, the word “it” should be replaced by the 
Words “Security Council.” These changes should make possible greater flex- 
ibility of action in emergency, whatever the composition of the Council. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Regional arrangements.—Here the word “Organization” needs to be 
tuted for “Security Council” in articles 52-54. Part of article 53 refers to insta, 
taneous action to be taken against World War II enemies. It would seem 
only unnecessary but unwise to continue to differentiate nation peoples, Henea, 
the words after “Council” (or “Organization”) in paragraph 1 and all of para. 
graph 2 of this article might be deleted. 


CHAPTER Ix 


International economic and s0cial cooperation.—Articles 35-60 might retaiy 
their present reading. 


CHAPTER X 


The Heonomic and Social Council.—Only article 65 of the 12 in this chapter, 
articles 61-72, seems to need immediate amendment under the working hypothe 
ses. That article might be enlarged in function to read: “The Hconomic ang 
Social Council may furnish information to other organs of the United Nations 
and shall assist those other organs upon their request.” It is possible that th 
Trusteeship Council might wish, under certain circumstances, to avail itself of 
information and assistance, as well as the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration regarding non-self-governing territories.—Articles 73 and 74 seem 
to need no immediate change. 


CHAPTER XII 


International trusteeship system, articles 75-85.—Articles 82-85, concerned 
with strategic areas, do need revision. In order to make article 82 consistent 
with the preamble, consonant with the working hypotheses, and compatible with 
the revised article 26 on armaments, it would be highly desirable that no further 
areas be designated as strategic, and rather, that those now so designated bk 
demilitarized or neutralized as rapidly as possible. Under the League of Ne 
tions no military use could be made of a mandate area, and it would be more ia 
keeping with the desire expressed in article 26 if trusteeship areas were like 
wise to be disarmed. If such were the case, and the designation of strategie 
areas were abolished, articles 82 and 83 could be deleted. The sooner that artide 
82 becomes obsolete, the sooner the aspiration of article 26 will be realized 
Article 84, again, needs the substitution of the word “Organization” for the words 
“Security Council.” And article 85 should have the words “not designated a 
strategic” deleted. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council, articles 86—91.—Here article 86, on composition, and 
article 87, on functions and powers, need to be reconciled to the working hy 
potheses and their effect on previous charter articles. Subparagraph b of part 
graph 1 of article 86, referring to the permanent members, may be omitted, sine 
certain members will no longer be mentioned by name in the amended artide® 
Hence subparagraph c could become subparagraph b. 

It is only equitable and right that the Trusteeship Council should act as mek 
ator between groups of people from the trust territories and the administerilg 
people. Though the trust territories have not yet attained the dignity and stab 
ure of autonomy or sovereignty, does not the “dignity and worth of the hum 
person,” mentioned in the preamble, apply in reality, as well as morally, as much 
to them as to sovereign nation peoples? Hence in article 87 the words “petitia- 
ers and the” need to be inserted in subparagraph b before “administering.” 
change seems to be necessary in articles 88-91. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justice, articles 92-96.—For consistency’s sake and 
in order to enlarge the opportunities for recourse to give effect to judgmenls 
articles 93 and 94 need amending. In paragraph 2 of the first article the words 
“after a” should be substituted for the words “upon the,” as in article 4 (2) abo 
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transform the Council into an advisory rather than a controlling body. The 
article should have the word “Organization” substituted for the words 
“Security Council.” It might be well also in the first paragraph of article 96 if 
“The Organization” replaced the first seven words. 


CHAPTER XV 
















The Secretariat.—In article 97, concerning the appointment of the Secretary- 
general, as in article 4 (2) and article 93 (2) a change of phrasing is necessary 
to bring out the fact that the Security Council shall serve simply as any other 
nominating committee, and that the Assembly shall be free to accept or reject 
its suggestion; and if the Assembly reject the suggestion, the Assembly have 
the right to bring forward and appoint their own nominee. Hence, as before, 
the words “upon the” should be changed to “after a.” Articles 98-101, with 
the exception of the substitution of “Organization” for “Security Council” in 
article 99, may continue as at present. 


CHAPTER XVI 














































Nations Miscellaneous provisions.—Nothing in these articles 102-105 appears to be 
that the incompatible with the working hypotheses. 
itself of 
CHAPTER XVII 
Transitional security arrangements.—Articles 106 and 107 would seem to be 
superfluous, for consultation would seem a sine qua non to attainment of all 
| 74 seem s of the United Nations. Moreover, it is possible, and likely, that the 
membership of such a consultative group (cf. NATO and EDC) might vary in 
cntent over the decades. And now that Germany and Italy are to be a part 
of NATO and the EDC, and Japan a part of a new Asiatic defense group, article 
ool 107 would seem to be of merely historic interest. Both of these articles might 
‘on well be omitted. 
onsistent CHAPTER xVIII 
‘ible with 
© further Amendments.—The references to the permanent members of the Security 
ated be Council in the last phrase of article 108 and the last phrase of paragraph 2 
1e of Na of article 109 need to be deleted to bring these articles into conformity with 
e more in the revised articles 23, 27, and 86, in order to apply to. any amendments made 
vere like | after 1956, following the adoption of a revised charter at a conference called by 
strategie | the General Assembly in 1955 for such purpose. To make the voting consistent 
at article | with the revised article 27, references to it in article 109, paragraphs 1 and 8 
a need to substitute the word “eight” for the word “seven.” 
ew 
rated as CHAPTER XIX 
Ratification and signatwre.—Paragraph 2 of article 110 should require deposit 
of ratifications with the United Nations itself, and hence might read: “2. The 
ition, and ratifications shall be deposited with the United Nations, and the Secretary General 
king by shall ond = oe  wette ee pel ote in ee 
aprotocol of ratifications deposited shou e drawn up and communica y 
a = the United Nations. The first part of this paragraph needs to be revised to 
article 2 conform to the amended articles 23, 27, and 86, hence should begin: “The present 
{new} charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifications by a two- 
t as medk thirds majority of the signatory states * * *.” In paragraph 4 the words 
inistering “become original” need to be changed to “remain active” or something similar, 
and stat | Md the final phrase needs to be deleted. 
he humal Likewise, in article 111 it seems desirable that the charter remain deposited 
y,as much | Mthe archives of the United Nations. Hence the words “Government of the 
“petition United States of America” should be replaced by the words “United Nations,” 
ring.“ No and the further word “Government” by the word “Organization.” 
Vv 
_ The above suggestions have been submitted in the hope that certain present 
3 sake an ieonsistencies in the basic philosophy of the charter will be eliminated, once 
judgments the consequences are thoroughly understood; that clauses which are now dead- 
“the word wood will be pruned, and that thereby articles will more clearly and accurately 


reveal and reflect the realities and possibilities of international affairs; that 
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the charter as a whole will be strengthened by a sincere democratic orientatig,: 
and that the organization will be enabled to become more dynamic through 
positive constructive emphases. 

Whether there exists the emotional and intellectual maturity throughoy 
the world necessary to make acceptable and workable the above working 
potheses for a completely democratic, moral, creative approach to internationgy 
relations is another question. This democratic, moral, creative way may jy 
desirable, but is it feasible? Will it work? Would it even be considered? 
questions can be answered only after the 60 members of the United Natio 
have had an opportunity to weigh alternatives. A creative peace cannot fp 
blown into existence by a cobalt bomb. Since reliance on the sword has 
why not abandon it for the pen? Now is certainly the time for consideratig, 


NATIONAL Socirery oF New ENGLAND Women, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1965, 
Senator WALTER F. GrorGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR GEeorRGE: The 41st Congress of the National Society of Ney 
England Women, May 23-27, 1954, Swampscott, Mass., adopted the foll 
resolution on the subject of revision of the United Nations Charter, which we 
request be made a part of the hearing record. 

The 42d Congress convenes May 8 at which time a reaffirmation resolution 
will no doubt be adopted, but we thought this might be too late for the hearing 
record. 


“OPPOSITION TO REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS CHARTER FOR WORLD GOVERN MENT 


“Whereas, The United Nations Charter comes up for revision in 1955 ani 
world government proponents are already zealously working to achieve their 
aim of ‘strengthening’ the charter to provide for a world government or par 
tial world government whereby the United States would lose its sovereignty ani 
citizens their individual liberties, 

“Resolved, That the 41st Congress of the National Society of New England 
Women oppose any and all plans which tend toward the development of any 
form of world government or the ‘strengthening’ of the United Nations or 
any international organization or treaties which would abolish or limit any 
of the rights, privileges or immunities now enjoyed by the citizens of the United 
States under the Constitution of the United States.” 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
MADALIN D. LEETCH, 
Mrs. W. D. Leetch, 
Chairman, Legislation. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY WOMEN DESCENDANTS 
OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
May 1, 1955. 
SENATOR WALTER F.. GEORGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GEORGE: The National Society Women Descendants of the At 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company in annual rendezvous, April 12, 1%, 
Washington, D. C. adopted the following resolution in connection with revisio 
of the United Nations Charter, which we ask to be made a part of the hearilg 
record of the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of whit 
you are Chairman. 


“UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


“Whereas the United Nations Charter comes up for revision in 1956 and world 
federalists plan to turn this world organization into a world governing body: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Society of Women Descendants of the Anciett 
and Honorable Artillery Company in 28th annual rendezvous oppose any 
efforts to deprive the United States of its sovereignty and independence mde 
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the Constitution of the United States which we believe to be the best guarantor 
of peace and freedom in the world.” 

This society represents the lineal descendants of the men who formed the first 
ine of military defense of this country in Boston, Mass., the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company formed in 1637. 

Sincerely, 
MADALEN DINGLEY LEETCH, 
Mrs. W. D. Leetch, 
Chairman National Defense. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


GraTEMENT BY DoNALD J. McDoNnALp, News Epitor, THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Gentlemen, it is both an honor and a privilege to be able to present my views 
on the United Nations and on the U. N. Charter, for which a charter revision 
conference will, I trust, take place next year. 

Before presenting my views, I should like to give two items of autobiographical 
data. (1) I am married and have five children under the age of eight. (2) I 
served as a pilot with the United States Air Force for 4 years during World 
War II. 

I cite these two items, not out of egotism, but rather to indicate to this sub- 
emmittee that my views on how the United Nations can be strengthened, since 
they look in the direction of world law and limited world federal government, 
do not flow from any spirit of carefree political adventurism. 

My views, of course, will have to stand on their own merits. But I wish to 
state that I have as much of a stake iu world peace and in the survival of 
the United States political society as does the next citizen. And, while political 
theorists and political theories are indispensable in the cause of world peace, 
Ihave at least six good reasons at home for testing all political theories in the 
light of past experience, present realities, and future probabilities. 

Indeed, it is this threefold test which I should like to use today as the frame- 
work within which to present my views on how the United Nations Charter 
can be changed in the interest of world peace. 


A CONSPICUOUS FAILURE 


In the light of past experience of international organizations for peace, what 
dowe find? The most conspicuous thing we find is failure. 

To go no further back in history than the League of Nations, we know the 
league failed; and it failed, primarily, because the League did not represent 
a political unity of nations bound together organically by law. Rather it was 
an association of nations whose individual commitments to the general objec- 
tive of world peace and world order were revocable. Each nation was still 
free to do as it pleased with respect to such actions as arming and political 
economic and military aggression on other nations. Each nation was a “law 
unto itself’ because there was no higher law in force. Each nation looked 
to what it considered its own good because there was no political organization, 
no legal foundation and framework, established for the common good of all the 
nations. 

And we know the unhappy results of such international anarchy. We got 
World War II. We got World War II not merely because Hitler invaded 
Poland and Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. We got World War II because all 
the intermediate steps leading to Hitler’s invasion and Japan’s attack were 
taken with impunity. We had no enforceable world law to which the peaceful 


could have had recourse. All that the League and its members could do was 
“recommend.” 


HISTORY OF THE U. N. 


Although the history of the United Nations is comparatively better than 
that of the old League of Nations, the U. N. is afflicted with the same fatal 
defect. It does not stand on the firm footing of enforceable world law, but 
m the shifting sands of national egoism, national exclusive self-interest, and 
an inchoate, undefined, though real and sincere, general desire of world peoples 
to live in peace and order. 
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As the American Catholic bishops stated in their annual joint declaration jp 
1945: 

“The charter which emerged from the San Francisco Conference, while y. 
doubtedly an improvement on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, does not proyiie 
for a sound, institutional organization of the international society. 

“The Security Council provisions make it no more than a virtual alliance of th 
great powers for the maintenance of peace. These nations are given a statys 
above the law. Nevertheless, our country acted wisely in deciding to participate 
in this world organization. It is better than world chaos.” 

If it were a choice between the present United Nations and no United Ng. 
tions at all, the decision would not be difficult to make. As Archbishop Patric 
O’Boyle, of Washington, D. C., remarked last November “* * * The U.N. 
spite of its imperfections and in spite of Soviet obstructionism, is, humanly 
speaking, the last best hope of international peace.” 

We must keep what we have and work toward eliminating the elementa 
weaknesses of the U. N. For the United Nations has done, in fact, much mor 
for the construction of a peaceful world order than we might have been led ty 
hope for 9 years ago. Two positive U. N. contributions stand out. 





U. N. AS FORUM, HUMANITARIAN AGENT 


Although the U. N. is a forum rather than a federation, it has given us one 
of the chief benefits of a forum by exposing to the world the lies and truths, 
deceits and candor, the selfish and the generous among the member nations, 

Unless we are prepared to say that the true and the good cannot stand the 
test of public scrutiny alongside the false and the evil, we must acknowledge that 
the forum function of the United Nations has resulted in a net gain for both 
world peace and the United States. This is the first reason why I maintain that 
the present U. N. is better than no U.N. 

The second positive contribution by the U. N. lies in the splendid humanitarian 
work which the various specialized agencies of the United Nations have done 
in the past 9 years. I mean the work of such agencies as the Technical Assist. 
ance Administration, the United Nations International Childrens’ Emergency 
Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organization and 
others. Although members’ financial contributions to these various agencies are 


on a voluntary basis, the U. N. has done a remarkable job with the available 
resources. 


A GOAL “DEAR TO CHRIST” 


Last December, Pope Pius XII greeted delegates to the seventh session of the 
U. N.’s FAO meeting in Rome. After encouraging FAO and stressing the 
tremendous significance of its work to alleviate social injustice in the world, 
the Pope closed with these remarks: 

“The civilized world always looks with great sadness at the pitiful picture 
of hunger victims at a time when the earth is capable of feeding all men. 
abolish such an evil once and for all is certainly worth sacrifices and justifies 
great devotion. 

“Was not Christ careful to satisfy the hunger of the crowds which followed 
Him? Did He not teach His disciples a prayer that asks for daily bread? 

“In pursuing the goal which you have set for yourselves you are undoubtedy 
seeking an end dear to Him Who consecrated Himself to the salvation of humai 
ity. That is why We want you to go on with your work without faltering.” 

I might point out here, as evidence of the Catholic Church’s deep desire to se 
the work of the United Nations meet with lasting success, that the Pope has 
upon several occasions, including the one above, given to U. N. specialized age 
cies token contributions of $2,000. The Vatican also maintains official friendly 
observers with several of the U. N. agencies, including the United Nations Bd 
eational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

The work of these specialized agencies is tremendously important, not only 
because of the immediate results which reduce world hunger, poverty, disease 
and illiteracy. They are also important because in the reduction of these evils 
and privations, the U. N. is striking at the social and economic conditions in the 
world which breed despair. And the despair of the destitute makes them easy 
victims for the false promises of the cynical Communist aggressors who claim 
they will give to the destitute a better way of life. 

But, despite these two considerable benefits flowing from the present United 
Nations functioning both as a forum and as an international agency to reduce 
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world hunger, poverty and disease, the fact remains that it is powerless in its 
present form to prevent war and the steps which lead to war. 


WE LEARNED IN KOREA 


The U. N. has no world law and no police force to enforce a world law. It 
ean only take action, if the Security Council chooses, after an overt act of war. 
And that action to deter and/or punish the aggressor depends for its implementa- 
tion on the voluntary contributions of manpower and armaments by member 

8. 
er learned in Korea how costly such postaggression voluntary action can be, 
with the United States finding itself shouldering certainly more than its propor- 
tionate share of the cost. 

It ig obvious that the U. N. is impotent to prevent war. We have only to look 
at the various collective security arrangements established outside the United 
Nations framework to preserve peace and defend freedom. Such organizations 
as NATO and EDC and the Latin American and South Pacific alliances have all 
come into existence because the United States and the West clearly recognize 
that their survival in the face of communism cannot be sought in the United 
Nations as it stands today. 

So much for the United Nations in the light of the past. Clearly, a change 
in the U. N. Charter is needed if we are not to repeat past mistakes which have 
proved so costly in both human and material treasure and which have ultimately 
jed to worldwide war. 

If we look at the United Nations in the light of present realities, we see more 
evidence that some sort of enforceable world law and political federation, rather 
than mere association, of nations is demanded. 


BOMBS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


I should like to point out what I consider to be the three most significant 
realities of the present which have a bearing on the subject of the United Nations 
and world peace. I have already mentioned one of them: that we do not yet 
have enforceable world law to prevent war and the steps leading to war. We 
have, instead, and literally, international anarchy in which each nation is a law 
unto itself. 

But the other two present realities in the world give the utmost urgency to the 
need for remedying present international anarchy. 

These two realities are both products of scientific and technological genius. 
They are: (1) The virtual annihilation of distance separating nations in the 
world; and (2) The perfection of thermonuclear weapons whose destructive 
capacity, we are now assured by the physicists, is theoretically limitless. 

The scientists have shrunk the world into a neighborhood; and now they have 
given to the neighbors the power to destroy all human life. 

The late Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, archbishop of Paris, perhaps one of the 
greatest minds and kindest hearts in this generation, stated in his famous pas- 
toral letter of 1947: 

“For the first time, the world is one and is conscious of its unity * * *. Each 
of us depends upon all for the bare fact of survival * * * It is here that the 
crucial question arises. Who is going to provide the inspiration of this common 
civilization arising everywhere * * * for this sudden unity which has come about 
quicker than our thought, for a worldwide humanism for which we were unpre- 
pared? Who will make the synthesis of the new universe? What will be its 
principle and its inspiration?” 

Although the cardinal-archbishop of Paris was asking theological and religious 
questions concerning the soul of the world community the specific answers will 
have to be in the form of a political expression. For it is only within a political 
framework, based on law, that the world community will be able to give the right 
moral and religious answers to Cardinal Suhard’s momentous, prophetic 
questions. 


POLITICAL BASE FOR FRATERNALISM 


Although the West, by and large, knows that the human race is a fraternal 
wnity springing from a common Creative Father, we have arrived now at the 
point where such knowledge and religious belief must be given a political 
expression. 
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To give the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God survival m 
today we must live like brothers under God. And to insure that we shall live 
brothers, we must, as individual nations, give up our respective powers to 
war. We must now subscribe to a world law which, by safeguarding and @ 
hancing the common good of the international community, safeguards and @, 
hances the national good of each member nation within that community. 

The world neighborhood is too small and the weapons too powerful today ty 
give us any reasonable assurance that the lawless shall not touch off a war which 
would obliterate the human race and make the earth inhabitable. 

I have already anticipated to some extent my third test of the United Nationg. 
what should be done about the U. N. in the light of future probabilities? 

Although one could make many recommendations and suggestions for improp 
ing the United Nations through charter revision, I shall make here only 
because I am convinced that it is primordial in terms of both importance ang 
time. And in any event the subsidiary and subordinate recommendations fo 
charter revision will either be unnecessary (if war is not successfully outlawed) 
or virtually inevitable (if war is removed once and for all from the spectryy 
of national political action). 

My single recommendation for revision of the United Nations Charter is that 
immediate steps be taken at the Review Conference in 1955 for the writing of, 
world law, the establishment of a genuine political federation of the nations ang 
the organization of an international police force to enforce the law—all three 
of these steps to be taken with only one objective in mind: stage-by-stage dig. 
armament of all nations and the proscription of any military actions which could 
lead to national aggression and eventual war. 

I must emphasize that the world law and world organization must have built-in 
limitations so that its scope and power will extend only to the area of armaments 
and related matters. 

Such a step would not only be in the interest of world peace, it would also be 
in the best interest of the United States. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION 


Although I do not know where the line is between national solvency and na 
tional bankruptcy, there is such a line and the question confronting our Nation 
is: How much longer can we stand the economic burden of not only our own 
military preparedness and atomic stockpiling, but also of giving gigantic amounts 
of economic and military aid to our allies in both Europe and the Pacific. 

As a write this, Congress is considering Secretary Dulles’ request for more than 
$3 billion of foreign assistance. This, in addition to our recordbreaking annual 
expenditures, more than 70 percent of which must be devoted to military and 
security demands. It is estimated that the United States has contributed more 
than $60 billion in the past 10 years in foreign economic and military aid. 

I think there is little doubt that the United States is doing considerably more 
than its proportionate and equitable share in trying to preserve world peace, 
considerably more than what our share of contributed manpower and material 
wealth would be if we had a world law and a limited world federation and police 
force to control national armaments. 

One could quote many authorities on behalf of the world law and world fet 
eralism approach to world peace. I shall cite only three here. 


STRITCH, TAFT, PIUS XII 


Last November, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, archbishop of Chicago, speaking 
a group of lawyers following the anual Red Mass, said: 

“We must remember that our Nation is part of a great international family. 
There never will be a right peace, a Christian peace, until there is a codified inter 
national law, with an international court to interpret it, and nations willing ® 
accept it.” 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, in his book on foreign policy, makes this pene 
trating observation on the United Nations: 

“The fundamental difficulty is that (the U. N.) is not based primarily on a 
underlying law and an administration of justice under that law. I believe that 
in the long run the only way to establish peace is to write a law, agreed to by 
each of the nations, to govern the relations of such nations with each other and® 
obtain the covenant of all such nations that they will abide by that law and bf 
decisions made thereunder.” 
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My third authority is Pope Pius XII who has worked unceasingly and real- 
ly in the cause of world peace for more than 15 years as spiritual head of 
the Catholic Church. 







ON WORLD FEDERALISM 






























The Pope has repeatedly stressed that the human race is an organic unity and 
that individual nations are members of an international community. Now, 
within the past 3 years, the Pope has spoken out on at least half a dozen occasions 
with major addresses on the subject of international law and world federalism, 
g the necessity of both the law and a political organization to carry on the 
jeeislative, judicial, and executive functions of the federation in the interest of 
ace. 
Oar ioe, 1951, Pipe Pius XII, speaking to an International Congress of the 
World Movement for World Federal Government, meeting in Rome, encouraged 
the federalists, gave them some sound advice and promised he would pray for 
their success. In the course of that historic address, the Pope said: 

“Your movement dedicates itself to realizing an effective political organization 
of the world. Nothing is more in conformity with the traditional doctrine of 
the church, nor better adapted to her teaching concerning legitimate and illegiti- 
mate war, especially in the present circumstances. It is necessary, therefore, 
to arrive at an organization of this kind, if for no other reason than to put a 
stop to the armament race in which, for decades past, the peoples of the world 
have been ruining themselves and draining their resources to no effect.” 

Now, obviously in a statement of this kind, which has already developed to 
some length, it would be impracticable to call up all the objections voiced against 
revising the United Nations Charter in order to make the U. N. an effective legal 
and political instrument for world peace. 


TWO FREQUENT OBJECTIONS 





But I should like to state here two of the most frequently expressed objec- 
tions against world federalism. 

The first is that while it is admitted the essential unity of the human race 
ought to have a political expression, nevertheless the time is not ripe for such 
anendeavor. We are told that the world peoples are not psychologically and so- 
dally prepared for such a drastic political move. 

I think there is some merit in this objection. I think it is undoubtedly true 
that large numbers of people find the concept of world federalism, even the lim- 


ited world federalism of which I have been writing, strange and/or repugnant 
to national sensibilities. 


















TWO WAYS TO PREPARE OURSELVES 


If this is true, then I believe that there are only two ways in which the people 
of the world will come to be “psychologically and socially” prepared for a measure 
of political unity. If we have a third world war, complete with the horrible 
weapons of hydrogen energy, then there is no doubt in my mind that the ragged 
remnants of the human race (if there are any survivors at all) will be quite 
well prepared to sit down and devise a law which will govern and control the 
aggressive instincts of all members of the human family on earth. 

That is one way in which world peoples can be prepared for political unity. 
But I think only a fool would say there is any merit to such a method. 


THE WAY OF EDUCATION 







There is another way, and we can hope that it is still not too late in the affairs 
of men to put that method into operation. We can educate ourselves and our 
fellow men to the political and scientific and military realities of the world in 

we live. The Nation’s schools, press, pulpits, and forums can open the 
eyes of our own citizenry to the awful alternatives of global war on a hydrogen 
basis, or limited world federation to outlaw the weapons by which global war 
is possible. 

I prefer the latter method, the method of education which should not, of course, 

confused with emotional and one-sided propaganda. And I am confident that 
education, combined with the resources and desires of a great many citizens who 
are already “psychologically and socially prepared” for world federalism, can 
tesolve the difficulty posed by the objection. 
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And let us not forget that our political leaders themselves have q Solem 
obligation to lead the people and not merely feel their pulse to see Which way 
their heart is beating. The people must certainly be consulted as they are 
today being consulted by these distinguished Senators. But the people are alg 
looking for leadership and direction. 


THE QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The second major objection is concerned with what is called national gy. 
ereignty. 

We are told that if the United States participates in any world federation, w 
shall loose part, or all, of our independence and the control of our own domestic 
affairs and our destiny. Proponents of this argument seldom bother to define 
the meaning of the term “national sovereignty.” Rather, they assume that ity 
an absolute, that in the affairs of a nation there is no higher value than go. 
ereignty. 

The fact of the matter is—and we do not need to be professional politica 
philosophers or moral theologians to understand and recognize it, although 
political philosophers and theologians have been foremost in clarifying this 
point (notably such people as Jacques Maritain, Father John Courtney Murray, 
Msgr. Harry Koenig of Mundelein Seminary, and Pope Pius XII)—nationgl 
sovereignty is not an absolute good in itself. 

National sovereignty is subordinate to, though not in conflict with, a greate 
good—the common good of all nations and all the peoples. And where the exer. 
cise of national sovereignty threatens the common good of the human race we 
are confronted by two alternatives: 

(1) We can give up a measure of our national autonomy but only to the 
extent that such autonomy when exercised by all constitutes a threat to the 
common good; or (2) we can insist on maintaining the illegitimate right of 
each nation to be a law unto itself, to be above any common law, in nature o 
in statutes, which looks to the good of all the people. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE SOVEREIGN 


This is not a question of a higher, global-type sovereignty. It is a question ofa 
greater good, the common good of all peoples which must be safeguarded against 
the depredations and onslaughts of individual member nations in the interna 
tional community. 

After all, there is only one sovereign in the real meaning of that term, and 
that is God, the Creator of all men. To speak of sovereignty as if it were a 
absolute independence and an absolute power is to misuse the term. 

And to me it is ironic and it may ultimately be tragic, that the argument from 
national sovereignty does not consider that this Nation may very well lose every- 
thing we cherish in the way of domestic rights, liberties, culture, and national 
values, if at this juncture in the history of man we insist that each nation isa 
law unto itself and then place our confidence in what we think is a superior 
stockpile of hydrogen weapons. 

I do not indulge in any utopian dreams that the mere writing of a world lav 
and the organization of a political federation and an international police fore 
will automatically guarantee world peace. 

I do not minimize the obstructionism of the obdurate, messianic mentality o 
Soviet Russia. I do not say that Russia and her satellites will be the first 
join such a federation and lay down their arms. Until such a day comes, We 
will, obviously, have to continue the backbreaking, wealth-destroying activity d 
military preparedness. 

But I do say that unless we draw up the law and establish the political found 
tion and framework now for world federation, we shall deny ourselves even the 
minimal hopes of world peace and national survival. 

Unless we take the lead now within the United Nations, and, worse, if 
should refuse even to participate in charter revision in the direction of limitel 
world federalism, then we shall have only two dreary roads before us. 

One road leads to worldwide war with hydrogen weapons. The other road 
leads to national bankruptcy, economic ruin, and a more or less rude, garrisi 
existence in which we shall find ourselves losing more and more of our bast 
human liberties and freedoms as the tension between the two armed camp 


mounts to ever-increasing heights and life becomes more barbaric, brutish and 
nasty. 
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A SUMMING UP 


In summary: We must, I believe, keep what we have in the United Nations, 
for it is better than no United Nations at all. 
But in the Charter Revision Conference of 1955, I hope that the United States 
tion will take a leading part in the effort to write, now, a world law 
governing armaments by individual nations, to establish a court to interpret that 
jaw, and to organize a political federation of all nations to administer the law 
and an international police force to give the law its proper coercive and punitive 


ae even if the Communist forces in the world refuse to participate in such 
a move, we shall have the machinery and the framework at hand. And it will 
be the Communists, we should keep in mind, which will have to bear the brunt 
of unfavorable public opinion, as the forces which prove they are not genuinely 
interested in world peace, but only in the expansion of Marxism. And so, even 
from the limited viewpoint of propaganda advantage in the current cold war 
between communism and the West the efforts of the West would be well worth 
the toil and the time and the trouble to write the law and set up the appropriate 
political framework. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER I’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak Senator: The 73d convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Los Angeles, Calif:, during September 1954, adopted a statement on 
revision of the United Nations Charter. I am enclosing a copy of this statement, 
which can be found on pages 601 and 602 of the convention proceedings, with 
this letter. May I request that it be included in the hearings your committee is 
about to conduct on the revision of the United Nations Charter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce MEANY, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


We deplore the tendency in some diplomatic quarters to relegate the U. N. 
to the background as an institution for preserving peace and to bypass it as a 
channel through which important issues like Korea and Indochina can be settled. 
It is most regrettable that some statesmen see in the U. N. only an instrument of 
thecold war. Moreover, international peace and human decency are undermined 
by the disdain for the principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter 
manifested by the Moscow-Peiping aggressors in Korea and in the extent to which 
this calculated contempt has been taken rightheartedly in certain democratic 
countries. 

As trade unionists who cherish freedom and democracy, we are especially 
disturbed by the decline of efforts to insure the protection of fundamental human 
rights so vigorously proclaimed as a goal of the U. N. when it was founded in 
1945, International relationships and events have not developed as hoped for 
by the founders of the United Nations. 

On the basis of nearly 10 years of U. N. experience and, in line with article 109 
of the charter which provides for its review in 1955, it should be amended with a 
view of enhancing the role of the United Nations as a force for enduring peace. 
In this spirit, we recommend that the convention endorse the following amend- 
ments to the U. N. Charter. We urge that these proposals be sent to the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Committee now studying the problems of U. N. 
Charter review and revision. 


NO. 1. CLARIFICATION OF QUALIFICATION FOR U. N. MEMBERSHIP 


Since the foundation of the U. N. there have arisen a number of disputes as 
to the admission of new states into its membership and in regard to the eligibility 
of certain governments to be represented in the United Nations. Some countries 
‘ntitled to membership in the U. N. have been unjustly denied membership. In 
other instances, frantic efforts have been made to smuggle into the U. N. gov- 
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ernments which have no place in this world body dedicated to the Preservation 
of peace and the promotion of human rights. These disputes have served 
aggravate international tension. Toward removing this source of world 
through securing clarification to facilitate the admission of countries q 

and toward safeguarding the U. N. against the entrance of governments Rot 
entitled to admission, we propose that the U. N. Charter be so revised ag 
prohibit the admission into the United Nations of any regime which (a) hag 
imposed on a nation by a foreign power; (0) which exercises effective contr 
of the country by denying its people the fundamental human rights specified jy 
the U. N. Charter and (c) which is engaged in war or has been found guilty 
aggression against the United Nations. 


NO. 2. FOR WORLD PEACE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 






The paramount purpose of the U. N., the maintenance of world peace, ig 
gravely threatened by the totalitarian powers. In order to be able to continue, 
without domestic popular restraint, their policies of aggression and offensive war 
preparations, these Communist dictatorships have been systematically r 
their own people of their democratic and human rights, Communist police terror 
and aggression against their own people at home are unmistakably bound up 
with Communist subversion and aggression, with the Soviet drive of conquest ang 
enslavement against other peoples abroad. 

In view of this organic connection between the threat to human rights and the 
threat to world peace, we propose that our Government should seek to have the 
U.N. Charter revised so as to provide for the establishment of a permanent Com. 
mission on the Preservation and Promotion of Human Rights. This Commission 
shall be empowered to designate United Nations Human Rights Observation 
Committees charged with the same rights, powers,.and duties (investigations, 
surveillance, reports, etc.) in respect to the threat against and the need for the 
preservation of fundamental human rights which the present U. N. Peace Ob 
servation Commissions now have in regard to meeting and developing measures 
to thwart the threat against world peace. 


NO. 3. PROMOTING SECURITY THROUGH THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 





The U. N. Charter should be so amended that the veto shall be abolished in 
respect to measures adopted for fostering a specific settlement of any particular 
issue in instances where these disputes between nations have not taken on the 
character of a military conflict. 

In this connection, the charter should be so amended that no veto could be east 
against the carrying out of investigations by U. N. commissions and their making 
recommendations for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

In line with the above proposal the U. N. Charter should be so amended as to 
incorporate the provisions of the resolution on “Unity For Peace,” adopted by 
the General Assembly in October 1950. 


NO. 4. U. N.-SUPERVISED PLEBISCITES FOR PROMOTING AND PROTECTING PEACE 





In view of the acute danger to world peace in various parts of the world asa 
result of steps taken after the last war (arbitrarily partition and multiple oc 
cupation of countries, etc.) and in view of the intense international civil war 
(cold war) now being waged on a global scale, it is most urgent that the U.N. 
improve its machinery and set up permanent means for relieving world tension 
emanating from areas under dispute and to settle such disputes through peaceful 
democratic processes, Toward this end, the charter should be revised so that 
it should provide for the holding of U. N. supervised democratic plebiscites in 
such strife-torn areas in order to insure the constructive and just settlement of 
such vital issues with serious international implications—through the use of 
the ballots rather than through the bullets, through peaceful means and not 
through war. 


NO. 5. ABOLISH DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FORMER ENEMY NATIONS 








Nearly 10 years after the foundation of the U. N. it is no longer just or sound 
to continue the discriminatory clauses against former enemy nations 

provisionally in chapter XVII of the U. N. Charter. The charter should be 9 
amended as to strike out these provisions, We particularly urge that the U.». 
Charter be so amended as to abolish the provision permitting the taking of 
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measures against these countries without the authorization of the Security 
. In effect, this provision hurts the authority of the U. N. for it puts 
these countries at the mercy of the big powers, despite the existence of the 
United Nations. 


NO. 6. PERMANENT COMMISSION ON NATIONAL FREEDOM 


The present Charter of the U. N. declares that “to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom” and to prevent and remove 
“hreats to peace” are basic aims of the United Nations Organization. 

The U. N. experience to date with various efforts to aid the people of the 
economically underdeveloped countries to improve their living standards and 
with the efforts of the colonial peoples to achieve national freedom calls for 
revision of the charter—to provide for the establishment of a permanent com- 
mission on national freedom, which shall be charged with the task of mobilizing 
the moral and material resources of the U. N. for the purpose of aiding these 
peoples to improve their conditions of life and labor, achieve increasing self- 
government, and fix definite time within which their aspirations to national 
freedom are to be fulfilled in a peaceful manner, in a way which shall not lead 
to developments that might be exploited by aggressors in the furtherance of their 
plans for world war and imperialist conquest. 

This Commission shall be further charged with the task of reporting to the 
Security Council annually, or more frequently as the situation may require, 
about any threats to the maintenance of national freedom—especially threats to 
countries which have gained their national independence only recently—since 
such threats are a menace to the maintenance of world peace. 


oe 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHELDON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
or Gop’s WAY FOUNDATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, it is a pleasure, a privilege, 
and an honor to respectfully present our views for your consideration. We 
thank you for it. The possible revision of the United Nations Charter is a 
matter of vital importance to every person on earth. 

God’s Way Foundation, which I have the honor to represent as a trustee, 
executive secretary, and associate director, is a nonprofit corporation chartered 
under the laws of Michigan on September 6, 1950. Its other Trustees are 
president, Dr. John Calvin Newman, director, Detroit Divinity Institute; vice 
president, Mr. John M. Kisselle, copyright and patent attorney, and Rev. Ho- 
ratius H. Coleman, pastor, Greater Macedonia Baptist Church. 

This foundation is entirely nonpartisan and nonsectarian. The words “God’s 
Way” are used in our name because acceptable to all religions and represents a 
goal toward which all the great religions of the world are striving. 

As to possible revisions to the United Nations Charter, we do not take either 
extreme position set forth by various witness before this subcommittee. We 
favor neither the sudden and precipitate abolition of the U. N. nor such amend- 
ments to its charter as will transform it into a world government, or world 
superstate. We wish to go down to bedrock, basic principles in considering the 
United Nations, itself, and any possible revision of its present charter. 

Our foundation deals with all human problems. We seek to help people to 
discover, to understand, to accept, and actually to live the God’s Way of Life in 
all the areas and aspects of human life, namely, in economic, education, phi- 
losophy, religion, and government. We have discovered that no human problem 
can be solved, and no evil can be eradicated, suddenly or in isolation from all 
other problems and evils. All human problems and evils overlap, interlace, and 
interlock in such a way that all must be solved and eliminated at the same time, 
although that time may not be suddenly. 

We hold that freedom is the highest value, and the greatest unalienable right, 
given by God to man. Any attempted solution of any human problem, or any 
effort to abolish evils, which violates human freedom is basically and morally 
Wrong, as well as impractical in operation. 

All of this testimony is based on the above eternal truth. No really intelli- 
gent consideration can be given to possible revisions in the U. N. Charter until 
those who propose such revisions recognize the fact that “government, even its 
best state, is only a necessary evil.” It must also be recognized that govern- 
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ment when properly organized and administered is no natural or integral part 
of society. “Society originates in our wants—government in our wickedness» 

Society consists of all the relations and interrelations between and a 
individuals and groups of individuals. Because of man’s wickedness and 
for restraint, government is an institution created by society to restrain and 
punish, through manmade laws and courts, the people who do not volun 
obey all of God’s laws, chief of which is the law of love. If all people wouy 
voluntarily obey all of God’s laws, there would be no need for manmade lays, 
Government when properly organized and administered has absolutely no fune 
tions or powers other than strictly police powers. 

In substantiation of the facts stated in the above two paragraphs, we quote 
one of the wisest of our Founding Fathers. Current historians have uncovere 
ample evidence to show that he had fully as great a part in the formulation 
of our Declaration of Independence as did Thomas Jefferson. 

On January 10, 1776, Thomas Paine published the following as the first para. 
graph and a half of his pamphlet “Common Sense.” He was writing on “The 
Origin and Design of Government’’— 

“Some writers have so confounded (or confused) society with government, ag 
to leave little or no distinction between them; whereas they are not only differ. 
ent, but have different origins. Society is produced by our wants, and govern. 
ment by our wickedness ; the former promotes our happiness positively by unit. 
ing our affections, the latter negatively by punishing our vices. The one em 
courages intercourse, the other creates distinctions. The first is a patron, the 
last is a punisher. 

“Society in every state is a blessing, but government, even in its best state 
is only a necessary evil; in its worst state an intolerable one; for when we guf- 
fer, or are exposed to the same miseries by a government, which we might ex- 
pect in a country without government, our calamity is heightened by the reflection 
that we furnish the means by which we suffer. Government, like dress, is the 
badge of lost innocence; the palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the 
bowers of paradise. For, were the impulses of conscience clear, uniform and 
irresistibly obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver.” 

In the last sentence above, Thomas Paine uses the word “conscience” with 
much the same content and meaning as we give to the word God several para- 
graphs above. His sentence says in effect that “if all people would voluntarily 
obey all of God’s laws, there would be no need for manmade laws. 

Those who consider revisions in the U. N. Charter must keep the above truths 
in mind and they must not be violated in any amendments adopted. The U.N. 
must not be suddenly or precipitately abolished. It should be preserved in- 
definitely as a great world debating society ; a place where people from all na- 
tions can gather in a friendly atmosphere to discuss and suggest solutions for 
all human problems; a place for the creation of world public opinion. But 
it should never have power to enforce any of its opinions. Persuasion, the 
power of love and the force of ideas, is the only power or force it should ever 
be allowed to use. 

When all nations are simultaneously and totally disarmed in all categories 
of weapons on a safe basis, the world police force contemplated in the original 
U. N. Charter should be allowed to carry no firearms, only night sticks, such 
as the London police carry. The London police is said to be the best and most 
effective police force in all the world. 

A United Nations with power to enforce decisions would soon degenerate into 
a world superstate. People, on the average, are not yet good enough to makea 
superstate either safe or tolerable. If they were good enough to make it so there 
would be no need for such a state. 

Government should never have any administrative or executive powers 0 
functions in the fields of economics, education, philosophy, or religion. Thank 
God, our Founding Fathers separated church and state in America. In this 
country religious bodies are not supported by taxation. The state has no power 
to organize religious bodies, to administer their affairs, or to interfere with their 
free exercise and control of their own affairs. The separation of church and 
state has taken much evil out of both church and state. The total separation 
of all aspects and activities of society from all state influence will take a 
greater number of evils out of both society and government than did the separa 
tion of church and state. 

The same principle of separation should be established as between gover: 
ment and all the other fields or aspects of society, namely, economics, educatiol, 
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and philosophy. None of the functions or activities of society should ever be 
supported by taxation. They should be supported by voluntary gifts, just as 
the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, community chests, chambers of commerce, 
churches, etc., are now supported. 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy,” has been said by a very wise per- 
gn. Government or the state should never be allowed to levy taxes except 
for its only true function, namely, police power. Certain people are seeking an 
amendment to the charter which would give the U. N. certain powers of taxation. 
This is extremely dangerous, and such an amendment should never be adopted. 
The U. N. should not be supported by grants or appropriations from governments. 
All its functions and activities should be supported by voluntary gifts from indi- 
yidval citizens and private business concerns in all nations. 

A proper revision of the United Nations Charter would totally disassociate and 
separate it from all governments. If that were done the tone and quality of all 

agencies for education and human welfare such as UNESCO, U. N. Chil- 
dren’s Fund, World Health Organization, International Labor Organization, and 
the Food and Agricultural Organization would be greatly improved. The United 
Nations should not be abolished but it should be thoroughly transformed, by tak- 
ing away from it all political aspects and relationships. It should have no deal- 
ing or relationships with any government. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, some of you may say that most of our testi- 
mony, thus far, has been impractical and utopian. If so, please let us remind 
you that everything right in the sight of God is practical; also that nothing 
wrong, or contrary to His will and His laws, is practical. God made a very 
practical universe. All His laws are very practical, including both the law 
of gravitation and His most important law, so far as mankind is concerned, 
the law of love. 

All His laws of biology, chemistry, heredity, psychology, and physics, as well 
as His laws in all the fields of science, philosophy, and religion are practical. 
This world would be an actual utopia, a heaven on earth, if even a two-thirds 
majority of people would obey all God’s moral and spiritual laws, especially 
the law of love, as precisely, and even minutely, as the engineers, who design 
and build our marvelous modern automobiles and airplanes, obey the laws of 
physics. 

I repeat that everything right in the sight of God is practical and that every- 
thing wrong, or contrary to His will and His laws is impractical. We have 
war, crime, juvenile delinquency, dishonesty in business, and all other evils 
in the world because a vast majority of the people who teach in our public 
schools, our colleges, and universities, and especially the men in politics who 
determine both domestic and foreign policy are impractical people. 

No possible amendment to the United Nations Charter will be practical, which 
does not conform to the basie and eternally true principles set forth in our 
testimony. 

No person will be competent to be a member of the committee or commission 
which deals officially with possible amendments to that charter unless he or she 
understands and accepts the basic principles hereinbefore set forth. 

Again we thank you for the high privilege and honor of presenting testimony 
te your honorable subcommittee, which we believe is honestly seeking the truth. 


A Proposal Fork WEIGHTING VoTES IN THE U. N. ASSEMBLY BY CATHERINE SENF, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In its 10th year, the United Nations faces an uncertain future. A tiny minor- 
ity of the peoples of the world think it has failed of its purpose and should be 
disbanded. Another handful of people seek for it the impossible goal of sudden 
transition into world government. The great majority of people and of re- 
sponsible leaders anxiously hope that it will somehow learn to cope more effec- 
tively with the vast problems which it faces. Some farsighted statesmen have 
begun to point to the voting procedures of the U. N.’s most representative, and 
i Many ways most powerful, organ as a possible key to the development of a 
more effective organization. 

As provided in the charter, decisions are now made in the General Assembly 
by a simple majority, or for “important” matters, a two-thirds majority—of those 
present and voting. Each of the 60 member states has 1 vote. Under these 
conditions a simple majority (31 out of 60 votes) can be made up of countries 
Tepresenting less than 6 percent of the total population of the members. A two- 
thirds majority can be obtained by votes representing 11 percent of the popula- 
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tion. On the other hand, the formation of a two-thirds majority can be 
vented by the 21 smallest countries representing only 2.3 percent of the 
population. Countries contributing about 1 percent to the regular budget o 
the organization for 1955 have enough votes to block affirmative action 
“important” matters. 

Of course the smallest countries do not band together in this extreme f 
but it has happened often enough that the voice of the world forum is 
that of a minority of the peoples represented in the U. N. Sometimes decisions 
which, to be effective, would require large voluntary contributions, are pagged 
without the support of the powers whose contributions are most essential, 

Careful students of international organization have long foreseen that an 
equitable system of weighted voting or weighted representation must be developed 
before any substantial increase can take place in the powers of such an organ. 
ization as the U. N. Some observers who believe that this is not the time for 
a grant of additional powers to the General Assembly, nevertheless think 
the discharge of present responsibilities of that organ would be facilitated by g 
more realistic voting system. Among those who have called attention to the 
desirability of modifying the one-state, one-vote system in the Assembly are Sir 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan, Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippines, Carl J. Hambro of Norway, Dr. Van Balluseck of the 
Netherlands, and John Foster Dulles of the United States. Several of these, 
including Mr. Dulles, have specifically suggested consideration of the possibility 
of weighted voting at the forthcoming charter review conference. 

A properly designed plan for weighted voting in the Assembly could do much 
to promote the sense of responsibility by members for carrying out the decisions 
voted upon there. It is equally true and more important to note that no plan 
for weighted voting can be adopted unless there is a considerable sense of re 
sponsibility beforehand, especially on the part of the smaller States. Many of 
these small countries would have to exchange an equal voice in resolutions which 
are often ineffectual, for a smaller part in actions having a greater chance of 
being effective. The great powers have a veto over any proposal for weighted 
voting. However, since they would be the principal beneficiaries, they have an 
immediate incentive to reach agreement on such a plan. The decision whether 
or not any plan for weighted voting will be adopted is up to the small countries, 
since they have enough votes to prevent it. The following proposal therefore 
seeks to retain a respectable share of power for the small nations, while gug- 
gesting some principles for arriving at an equitable gradation of voting strength 
for all countries. 

Description of the proposal.—In this proposal it is assumed that decisions of 
the General Assembly will continue, as now, to be recommendatory in most 
fields rather than legally binding. The purpose of weighting votes, therefore, is 
to increase the force and effectiveness of the Assembly’s recommendations by 
making them more representative of the peoples of the United Nations, while 
reflecting also their differing capacities and responsibilities for the organization's 
work. 

The principal features of the proposed weighting method are the kind of 
mathematical function to be used in arriving at the weights, the variates whose 
values are to be used in this function, and the kinds of decisions for which the 
weighting would be used. The function proposed is the square root—or some 
other root—of the variate, and the variates proposed are population and assess 
ment share in the regular budget of the United Nations, each to be used for 
weights in different classes of decisions. The square root, or some other root, of 
population is proposed for resolutions expressing the Assembly’s function as 
a forum of world opinion, and generally for all recommendations, Votes m 
budgetary matters would be weighted by the square root or another root of the 
assessment, except that determination of the scale of assessments itself would 
remain a subject for equal voting, as would certain other constitutional questions 
involving amendment of the charter. This classification of decisions to which the 
respective weights would apply is somewhat tentative. 

The size and kind of majorities to be used for various kinds of decisions under 
the weighting, is left open as a point for negotiation, as are a number of other 
matters affecting the balance of power which will result. An important point 
of this kind is the multiple membership of the U. S. S. R. arising from the Yalta 
agreement to accept as members of the U. N., two of the constituent republics 
of the U. S. S. R. as well as the U. S. S. R. itself. Under the formula proposed 
here, this results in somewhat greater voting strength than the U. S. S. R. would 
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pave if treated as a single member with the same total population and assess- 
me use of weights proportional to a fractional power of a factor rather 
than to the factor itself, has the effect of reducing the great disparities among 
countries which would result from the latter method. It does this without 
arbitrarily introducing maximum and minimum weights, which would dis- 
eriminate against certain countries. The use of square roots or other powers 
petween 0 and 1, affords a natural compromise between equal voting (zero power) 
and voting proportional to a factor (first power). 
Effect of the proposal for small and large countries.—To illustrate the watering 
down effect of fractional powers, for example, in weights proportional to popula- 
tion the United States would have about 100 times the weight of Paraguay, but 
only 10 times as much if weights proportional to square root of population were 
ysed, and less than 5 times as much if cube roots were used. India would have 
9) times the weight of Burma in the first case, 4 to 5 times as much in the 
second case, and 2 to 3 times as much in the third. 
It is convenient to scale the weights obtained in various ways to add to a 
total of 1,000 for easy comparability. Then each country’s percentage share in 
the total vote is obtained by marking off one decimal in its allotted number of 
yotes. Weights computed in this way based on the square roots and cube roots 
of the proposed weighting factors are shown in table I. 














































Taste I1—Two possible applications of the formula proposed for weighting 
votes—votes based on square roots and cube roots of population and assess- 
ment percentage 





Population weights Assessment weights 
(1953 midyear) (1955 scale) 


Country 


Square root | Cube root | Square root | Cube root 
weights weights weights weights 
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Footnote at end of table, p. 2022. 
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Taste I.—Two possible applications of the formula proposed for weig 
votes—votes based on square roots and cube roots of population and aggeg. 
ment percentage—Continued 





pa 
Population weights Assessment weights 
1953 midyear) (1955 seale) 
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Square root Cube root Square root | Cube root 
weights weights weights weights 
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Yugoslavia 18 
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1, 000 1, 000 





1 Population for an earlier year was used in computing population weights as no official U. N. estimats 
was available for 1953. 


The author believes that the square root weights would accomplish the pur- 
poses of weighted voting better than the cube root weights, and therefore the 
former are referred to as recommended weights in this paper. If states are un- 
willing to depart so far from equality, the cube root weights illustrate one pos- 
sible alternative use of the general formula of weights proportional to a frac 
tional power of the factor. Weights can also be computed on the basis of other 
fractional powers. 

To see how the recommended population weights affect small countries com- 
pared with large countries, cumulative totals of the population weights were ob- 
tained for countries listed in order by population. Population totals were also 
cumulated. This analysis gave the following results: 

If voting strength were proportional to population itself, the 30 smallest 
countries, instead of having 50 percent of the total vote, as now, would have only 
about 5 percent. Under the recommended weights, however, they would have 
about 21 percent. The next 15 countries by population now have 25 percent of 
the total vote. Under simple proportionality they would be reduced to about 
11 percent, but under the recommended weights they would retain nearly their 
present total voting strength (in fact, 5 would gain in relative voting 
strength). The largest 15 countries also have 25 percent of the total now. Un 
der simple proportionality to population, they would have 84 percent of the 
total, while under the recommended proposal they would have 56 percent. In 
all, under the recommended population weights, 40 countries would lose relative 
voting strength and 20 countries—all those with over 15 million people—would 
gain. The recommended population weights would give the most populous coul- 
try, China, 89 votes compared with 2 each for Iceland and Luxembourg, the least 
populous.’ Under simple proportionality the maximum-to-minimum ratio would 
be about 3,000 to 1. 

The smallest population group that could theoretically form a simple majority 
under the recommended population weights would consist of the 49 least populous 
countries, with 21 percent of the total population of all members. At present 
such a majority can be formed of 31 countries with only 5.5 percent of the total 
population. 

One final point may be noted: Only the six most populous countries have & 
smaller weight under the recommended proposal than under simple proportion 


1 Since official U. N. population estimates have been used, China’s population includes 
that of mainland China and Formosa, with data relating to 1951. 
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ality to population. The remaining 54 countries have larger weights and would 
therefore be likely to prefer the recommended population weights to the use of 
tion itself for weighting. 

A corresponding analysis of the recommended weights based on the square 
root of contributions gives rather similar results. However, a somewhat differ- 
at group of countries would benefit in the situation where this method of 
weighting would apply. In this case 19 countries gain in voting strength by 
comparison with the present system. These 19 include all countries contributing 
threee-fourths of 1 percent or more to the regular budget for 1955. The countries 
which would benefit by use of the square root, rather than the assessment itself, 
include all countries except the 5 largest contributors. The latter group coin- 
ddes with the five permanent members of the Security Council. It may be 
suggested that 1 of them would veto the proposal because of its unfavorableness 
tothem. However, these 5 countries have the most to gain by the recommended 
method of weighting in comparison with the present system. Under the recom- 
mended assessment weights the largest contributor, the United States, would 
have 112 votes. The 13 smallest contributors would have 4 votes each. This 
maximum-to-minimum ratio is 28 to 1, whereas the corresponding ratio of assess- 
ments is 883 tol. The U. 8. S. R. would have 75 of the 1,000 votes, but in combi- 
pation with the Ukrainian and Byelorussian S. S. R.’s the Russian group would 
have 117 votes. The combined group contributed 17.61 percent to the 1955 budget, 
or about half the United States’ contribution. If treated as a single member 
with the same total population and assessment, the square root formula would 
not work out quite so advantageously for the Soviet group, although they would 
remain among the principal beneficiaries of the weighting because of their large 
population and assessment. 

Under the recommended assessment weights, the smallest contributions group 
that could form a simple majority would consist of the 50 smallest contributors, 
with 19 percent of the total assessment for 1955. At present, countries contrib- 
uting only 3.5 percent of the total can form such a majority. 

If both sets of recommended weights are adopted simultaneously for use in the 
respective contexts for which they are recommended, 28 countries would benefit 
by either or both parts of the proposal. These countries are as follows: 

Countries benefitting by both sets of recommended weights (population and 
assessment) : 


Argentina India United Kingdom 
Brazil Mexico United States 
China Poland U. 8. S. R. 
France Ukrainian §S. 8. R. 


Countries benefitting by one set of recommended weights, as shown: 


Australia (assessment) Netherlands (assessment) 

Belgium (assessment) Pakistan (population) 

Burma (population) Philippines (population) 

Canada (assessment) Sweden (assessment) 

Czechoslovakia (assessment) Thailand (population) 

Denmark (assessment) Turkey (population) 

Beypt( population ) Union of South Africa (assessment) 
Indonesia (population) Yugoslavia (population) 

Iran (population) 


Effects of the proposal by blocs or groups of countries —If the weights shown 
in table I are totaled by blocs of countries which often vote together, the results 
shown in the upper part of table II are obtained. The United States, France, 
China, and the Soviet bloc would enjoy considerable gains in voting strength 
regardless of which set of weights is considered. The British Commonwealth 
asa whole would gain by any of the 4 sets of weights. However, the 5 Common- 
Wealth members which can properly be treated as a voting bloc would gain only 
for decisions involving assessment weights. The 12-nation African-Asian bloc 
would gain strength in decisions where population weights are applicable, but 
would lose strength in budgetary decisions. The Arab-League countries, if 
considered separately from the African-Asian bloc with which they often vote, 
would lose voting strength. The 20 Latin-American countries form the largest 
group and the least homogeneous in voting behavior. They now have a third 
of the total vote but would be reduced to semething between 17 percent and 24 
percent for the various alternatives shown. 
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TABLE II.—Weights by groups of countries 


| ] cs 
} Population weights | Assessment weights 
| Present 1953 midyear 1955 seale 
| voting 
Country or group strength a 
(as parts Square Cube Square | Cube 
of 1,000) root root root Toot 
weights | weights | weights Weights 





PRESENT MEMBERS OF U. N. 


United States 

5 British Commonwealth countries, 
Irdia and Pakistan 

France. ____- 4 

5 Soviet bloc countries 

no snitidinn tik < ten ks 

20 Latin American countries 

3 Benelux countries____- ae 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland 

6 Arab League countries_____- bs gyehihs Re ath aa nieve 

6 other African-Asian bloc countries (Afghanistan, 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan) : 

8 remaining members (Ethiopia, Greecé, Israel, 
Liberia, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Yugo- 
Sn ctnkanabon : 





a: as inal 


Total present members_-_--_-_- toiveki atl | 


S 








APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION TO U. N.? 





5 Soviet sponsored countries (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Monogolian Peoples Republic, | 
Rumania)___.__- ss cece ie er artes OF |... nncnnssle 

9 others in Soviet “package” admission proposal 
(Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Portugal) 





119 br a8 


f 99 ee ee 
Cambodia, Laos, Japan !___- 50 48 - acca 
97 


Total 17 applicants_.................... Fakes 1 pS eee 





mm ae 


1 A residual group—not a bloc in any sense. 


2 Computed on a basis for comparability with above votes. If admitted, all countries would be scaled 
down proportionally for a new total of 1,000. 


Results of applying the population weights to 17 non-member countries which 
have applied for admission to the U. N., are shown in the lower part of table IL 
The first two groups combined make up the 14-nation “package proposal” group; 
their admission en bloc has been approved by a simple majority of the General 
Assembly, but has failed to receive seven favorable votes in the Security Council 
The group divides between Soviet-sponsored countries and other countries i 
the ratio of about 1 to 2, whether by equal voting or by square roots or cube roots 
of population. Japan, which is not included in the “package”, would of course 
have a large share of voting strength under weighting. 

Advantages and safeguards for small countries—Perhaps the most crucial 
question regarding the acceptability of a proposal for the weighting of votes is 
whether the many small countries which would be losers of relative voting 
strength, will accept the proposal. The decision is in their hands. They will 
undoubtedly cling to the prerogative of equal voting unless a weighting pre 
cedure offers hope of a more effectively functioning organization from whith 
small and large alike will benefit. The equal vote (and equal representation) 
now accorded the small nations has enabled some of them to make important 
contributions to the work of the United Nations. It has not enabled them to dit 
pel those tensions among the great powers that threaten the survival of all 
The retention of equal representation in the present proposal would enable small 
nations, whose talents for statesmanship are often out of proportion to theit 
population, to continue contributing to the deliberations of the Assembly and its 
committees as before. If these contributions can be made in the context of 8 
more responsible and effective organization, the sacrifice of relative voting 
strength may be the better part of statesmanship and self-interest. 

It has already been pointed out that, once the principle of weighting is a 
cepted, the present proposal gives a great advantage to small nations, compared 
with plans based on simple proportions. This is illustrated, for example, by the 
fact that, under the recommended population weights, Paraguay would have 
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about 3 votes for every million people, while Brazil would have about 1 vote for 
every 2 million people. Under the recommended assessment weights, each of the 
9 smallest contributors would have a vote every $4,000 contributed while the 
jargest contributor, the United States, would have less than 1 vote per $100,000 
buted. 

— interests of small countries would be protected by the fact that certain 
important classes of decisions would continue to be governed by equal voting. 
These would include determination of the scale of assessments in the regular 
pudget. This is a safeguard against the possibility that the large contributors 
may at some time wish to vote themselves still larger assessments and hence 
greater control of the organization in the potentially very important realm of 
pndgetary decisions. It assures the small contributors of an opportunity to in- 
erease their participation in this part of the organization’s work when they be- 
come willing and able to do so. 

Charter amendments would continue to be governed by equal voting, thus per- 
mitting small states to reverse the decision for weighted voting in the light of 
later experience, if they should so decide. 

Probably the admission of new members and elections to seats in organs other 
than the Assembly should continue to be decided by equal voting. Matters of 
procedure which are not regulated by the Charter might also be decided by equal 
voting. 

Summary and Conclusions.—This study assumes that the General Assembly 
will continue to have only its present powers and such additional powers as are 
gradually acquired through practice. The major problems of East-West conflict 
are not expected to yield to improved voting procedures but they may be 
affected indirectly by the increased effectiveness of international cooperation in 
areas of less vital competing interest and in areas where interests do not seri- 
ously compete. 

Following are some advantages of the proposed method of weighting : 

1. The flexibility afforded by various fractional powers of the factors offers 
wide possibilities for negotiation, in arriving at agreement on the weights to 
be adopted. 

2. The use of different weight factors for different classes of decisions permits 
adaptability to the different functions exercised by the Assembly. 

8. The fractional power formula provides automatically for eliminating 
extreme values, so that the use of discriminatory maxima and minima is avoided. 

4. Population data are available and probably accurate enough for the purpose 
innearly all cases. Assessment percentages are based on much expert study and 
have now reached some stability independently of the application to weighting 
of votes. 

5. Twenty-eight countries would gain in relative voting strength by either or 
both sets of weights (population and assessment), if the square root formula is 
used. (Twenty-nine for cube roots.) 

6. Countries losing in relative voting strength would not lose so much as by 
the corresponding weights based on simple proportionality to the factors. 

7. The weights are readily adjustable with changes in the values of the factors. 

8. The assessment weights provide some incentive for an increase in contribu- 
tions, especially by the smallest contributors. 

9. Resolutions which are expressions of world opinion would gain in authority 
by being guaranteed a broader population base, and they would probably gain 
in moderation because of the enhanced voting power of “neutralist” nations. 

10. Budgetary decisions would become more responsible and would be likely 
tobe more effective by weighting based on ability to contribute. 

The tests of a weighting proposal are whether it will improve the functioning 
of the organization, and whether it is acceptable to enough members to be 
put into practice. The plan recommended here, and the suggested alternatives, 
are offered as a means to the achievement of more representative and more 
Tesponsible decisions in the General Assembly. It is believed that the present 
proposal would accomplish this result with less sacrifice of influence by small 
countries and a more equitable distribution of power than other plans which 
have been offered. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INo., 
New York 36, N. Y., April 21, 1955, 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR GeorGe: We are enclosing our statement in support Of the 
United Nations for inclusion in the record of the hearings of the Subcommittes 
on the United Nations Charter. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. MotIse Can, Presideng, 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Since the establishment 10 years ago of the United Nations, the Nationa) 
Council of Jewish Women has been firm in supporting it as an internationaj 
organ capable of surmounting national barriers and thus perhaps even 
solving the dilemma of recurring wars. (Our sections have been testifying to 
Council’s belief in the United Nations at the hearings on Charter review held by 
the subcommittee throughout the country. Attached you will find materia] for 
inclusion in the record of the hearings which gives a brief outline of the Nationa] 
Council of Jewish Women’s history of support of the United Nations). We haye 
encouraged and worked for expanded use of the United Nations organization 
by all the nations in all areas in which it is capable of being effective under 
the provisions of the Charter. We have particularly urged leadership in this 
direction by our own United States Government in the development of foreign 
policy and have strongly supported examples of such leadership as placing the 
issue of Korean aggression before the United Nations. 

It has been discouraging to find that over the years it has not been possible for 
the United States to fully realize its stated objective of full support of the 
United Nations. We have worked through the United Nations in certain areas 
and we maintain a steady relationship in the form of membership and our 
delegation representing us, but the fire that would breathe life into the United 
Nations as a world force and turn its potentialities into realities is lacking, 

This burden, of course, is not to be laid at the door of the United States alone 
Our share is great only to the extent that our power and effect in the world are 
great. The United States like all the nations of the world, great and small, can- 
not find a way to reconcile its national ideals with its goal of international 
cooperation. 

The problem seems a hunredfold more difficult today as a result of the contin- 
uous threat of Communist imperialism. But in a sense we must take this in our 
stride in thinking about ways of implementing the strength and building the 
worldwide power of the United Nations. There will never be a day or a genera- 
tion without its grave problems and grave dangers. We keep telling ourselves 
and being told that we must assume years and perhaps decades of the cold war, 
Then let us really make the assumption by incorporating it in cur thinking and 
devising ways of making the United Nations the great international force which 
it is intended to be and which it can be with the will of the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN 


For more than a half-century, the National Council of Jewish Women, with its 
membership of over 100,000, has taken an active interest in all major efforts 
toward the attainment of world peace through international understanding. As 
early as the Spanish-American War, the National Council of Jewish Women 
demonstrated its concern for international cooperation when it petitioned Presi- 
dent McKinley in an effort to avoid war with Spain. It has supported United 
States participation in international organizations since the establishment of 
the League of Nations. 

From the time of Dumbarton Oaks, the National Council of Jewish Women 
took an active role in stimulating popular support for the formation of the 
United Nations; and in subsequent years, it has testified officially in behalf of 
United States affiliation with such United Nations specialized agencies as the 
International Trade Organization, the International Bank and Fund and the 
International Refugee Organization, and in support of United States ratification 
of the Genocide Convention and United States support of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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At the San Francisco Conference on International Organizations, the National 
1 of Jewish Women was accorded recognition as a consultant to the 
United States Mission to the United Nations; and its representative later engaged 
jn United Nations conferences convened by the State Department’s Office of Public 
The National Council of Jewish Women is a member of the United 

States National Commission for UNESCO. 

The National Council of Jewish Women has an observer to the United Nations 
accredited by the United States State Department. This observer reports to the 
membership of the National Council of Jewish Women on the programs and 
decisions of all organs of the United Nations. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, moreover, has attempted to further 
support the United Nations through direct citizen participation by issuing fre- 
quent calls to action to its local sections. In 245 cities throughout the country, 
these local sections have sponsored community-wide, nonsectarian meetings and 
study groups in an effort to support and extend the work of the United Nations, 

As a member of the International Council of Jewish Women, founded in 1912 
and reconstituted in 1949, the National Council of Jewish Women has taken a 
jeading role in coping with such international problems as child welfare, public 
health, asylum for the refugee, international human rights and the status of 
women. 

At the close of World War II, the National Council of Jewish Women under- 
took a vastly expanded overseas program which encompasses 15 nations. It 
maintained and operated a rehabilitation center for young women in Athens, 
Greece, from 1946 through 1949; and from 1947 to January 1, 1953, maintained 
a home for unattached women in Paris, France. The Athens and Paris homes 
provided not only food, shelter and clothing, but educational opportunities and 
yocational guidance for more than 250 young women from 9 European countries, 
In the minds of many French and Greek citizens, as well as the United States 
Embassy officials, these homes represented significant cultural expressions of 
democratic living. 

More than 200 local sections of the National Council of Jewish Women are 
participating in a broad program of educational reconstruction, consigning work 
and play materials (as well as some food and clothing) to children’s groups, 
orphaned children and young adults abroad. From 1945 to 1950, emphasis was 
in service to groups in Europe; since then emphasis has been in north Africa 
and the Near East. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, during the past 8 years, also has 
granted graduate scholarships to over 100 qualified students from abroad for 
training in fields of social welfare to include social work, special education 
(teaching of the deaf, of retarded children, adult education, early childhood 
education), psychology and graduate fields of nursing and medicine. These 
students have come from Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Morocco, Poland and 
Portugal. Upon completion of their studies at American universities, they re- 
turn to their homelands to aid in the educational and social reconstruction of 
their communities. 

The National Council of Jewish Women is an organization which, in the spirit 
of Judaism, is dedicated to furthering human welfare in the Jewish and general 
communities, locally, nationally and internationally. Through an integrated 
program of education, service and social action, it provides essential services and 
stimulates and educates the individual and the community toward their re- 
sponsibility in advancing human welfare and the democratic way of life. 


EXCEPT FROM RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED OR REAFFIRMED AT THE 218T BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., MARCH, 1955: 


The National Council of Jewish Women believes— 

That the success of the United Nations in maintaining international peace 
and collective security and promoting the solution of economic, social, and 
humanitarian problems of all peoples, depends on the extent to which the 
member states use its facilities and carry out its recommendations even when 
these transcend the special interests of the member nations; and 

That the United States must accept its position of leadership to help develop 
economie and social stability, and political democracy throughout the world. 

It therefore resolves— 

1. To urge the United States to continue to participate fully in the activities 
and agencies of the United Nations; to support, strengthen and implement their 
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decisions; and whenever possible, to utilize the services of the United Nation, 
in the implementation of American foreign policy. 

2. To urge the United States to support efforts toward the transfer of 
eignty by member nations to the United Nations in those fields of activity where 
concerted international action can advance peace and welfare. 

8. To continue to advocate— 

(a) The establishment of United Nations armed forces as provided jp 
the United Nations Charter. 

(b) The regulation and reduction of armed forces and conventional ang 
atomic armaments of individual nations, safeguarded by a system of 
effective international control and inspection. 

4. To urge support of United Nations efforts to secure the enlightened admip. 
istration of all non-self-governing territories, so as to improve the social, economic 
and educational level of the inhabitants in a manner which would lead to their 
eventual independence. 





Post War Wort Councn, 


New York 8, N. Y., April 29, 1955, 
Hon. WATER GEORGE, 


Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR GeorGe: I .understand that your subcommittee has completed 
hearings on possible revision of the Charter of the United Nations. I sho 
however, like to put myself on record in writing on certain matters and hope 
that you can make it part of the record of your committee’s hearings. 

It would be disastrous to abandon the U. N. or further to weaken it. [ 
appeared before the Senate committee when the question of ratification of the 
Charter of the U. N. was before the Senate and criticized the charter severely, 
I said, however, that, since the choice had to be “Yes” or “No,” I emphatically 
was in favor of ratification of the charter and American membership in the 
U. N. 

I thought in 1945 and I think even more emphatically today that the chief 
trouble with the U. N. was that it followed a wrong approach to peace and was 
bound up with it. The U. N. was part of a gamble that by a conciliatory appease- 
ment of Stalin the U. S. S. R. and the U. 8. A. could work together, pretty well 
as the strongest nations on earth through the U. N. No institutional machinery 
provided by the U. N. could wipe out the grave mistakes in the approach to peace 
from the day when unconditional surrender was substituted for the Atlantic 
Charter, down through Cairo, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Perhaps the surprising thing is, against this background, that the U. N. has 
been as useful as it has. I am thoroughly persuaded that we struggle against 
Communist imperialism better with Russia in the U. N. than out. Under certain 
conditions, I think the same thing thing will be true if and when Communist 
China is in the U. N. 

Second, I believe that the eventual peace and security of the world will require 
the right sort of federal world government. For this, nowhere is public opinion 
ready,.nor do plans exist which would make an imposing, desirable world 
government possible. It is, I think, important to work on such plans. To my 
mind, the best approach to desirable world cooperation lies in the necessary 
machinery of inspection and control which must be set up by agreement if we 
are to achieve universal disarmament. Such agreement, it seems to me, can be 
within the framework of the U. N. and can bypass the veto power arrangements 
which prevail in the Security Council. It seems to me that we shall make insti- 
tutional progress far better by arousing public sentiment everywhere to the fact 
that the survival, if not of human life, then of everything which makes life worth 
living, depends on avoiding large-scale war in the atomic age. The one way to 
make such war completely unlikely, if not impossible, is controlled disarmament 
to which even bitter opponents should agree for the sake of life. Conflict should 
be transferred out of the realm of atomic war. This requires strengthening of 
the U. N. for specific purposes and it is along this general line that we shall best 
make progress toward any desirable world federation. 

Third, I do not think a new conference to revise the U. N. Charter is neces 
sary to the minimum strengthening of the U. N. required for controlled dis 
armament. It would, however, be very desirable to revise the charter. We 
owe much to the past work of Grenville Clark, whose proposals for the revision 
of the charter make a deep impression upon me. Our task, it seems to me, is 
to keep alive interest in desirable revisions of the U. N. Charter without risk 
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ing a hastily called conference in which undesirable revisions might be pressed. 
This is a question of judgment and requires statesmanship. My own impres- 
sion is that in the present state of world opinion, a conference on revision of 
the U. N. Charter would be more likely to result in serious damage to it than 
to its improvement. This might not be true at a later time when the nations 
pave set their feet on the road to universal disarmament. 
Believe me. 
Sincerely yours, 
NorMAN THOMAS, Chairman. 


p.§. Although the matter may not be pertinent to your judgment on revision 
of the charter, I should like to go on record as believing that what the U. N. 
needs far more than charter revision is that it should become genuinely inclu- 
sive. Little as I like Mao’s Communist government of China or Franco’s Fascist 
government of Spain, I think we shall deal with them and the world problems 
of peace far better if they are in the U. N. than if they are out. It is ridiculous 
to say that Chiang’s government can indefinitely represent China to which he 
can’t possibly return save possibly after a war which we would have to fight 
at a price of incredible magnitude. The one condition that ought to keep a 
pation out of the U. N. is open conflict and that condition would be removed 
could a settlement be reached on Formosa and a Korean peace concluded. My 
opposition to aid to Franco’s Fascist government, which I have often expressed, 
js entirely consistent with my belief that no good end is served by its continued 
support by American money. 


WES 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1955. 


Mr. Francis O. WILcox, 
Chief of Staff, Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
United States Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Witcox: Attached is the statement of the chamber on the United 
Nations Charter, about which we have been corresponding. 
I would appreciate it if you would have this inserted into the record. 
Cordially yours, 


CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVIEW 


The national chamber is pleased to join in the nationwide review of the charter 
and procedures of the United Nations which the hearings before this subcom- 
mittee are doing so much to stimulate. We would like to present for your 
consideration our own recommendations as a step toward working out positions 
om the issues which can win the support of the great majority of the American 
people and of other nations as well. 

These recommendations are the result of a special study conducted by a sub- 
committee on United Nations Charter review of our foreign policy committee, 
uider the chairmanship of Mr. James Tanham, of Sarasota, Fla., before his 
retirement as vice president of the Texas Co. They are the result, too, of the 
long-time national chamber interest in and support of the United Nations as an 
organization of sovereign nations working together to increase the chances of 
peace, 

As long ago as 1943 our membership, by overwhelming referendum vote, 
approved the principle of American participation in a postwar international 
organization for the maintenance of peace and security. In 1945 the national 
chamber was represented at the San Francisco Conference by its former president, 
Mr. Harper Sibley, presently a member of our committee on foreign policy and 
its subcommittee on United Nations Charter review. At San Francisco we 
joined with other private groups to support a major role for the Bconomie and 
Social Council and a recognized position for nongovernment organizations within 
the United Nations system. Both these objectives were realized. We strongly 
supported the ratification of the charter and have maintained our active interest 
and support of the United Nations ever since. 
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We approach the issue of charter review, therefore, in the belief that the 
original conception of the organization was sound but that the experience of 
the past decade has provided ample grounds for reevaluation and for improye 
ments. We do not believe that it is desirable to recast it toward the 
either of world government or a debating society. But to improve its functi 
and enable it better to fulfill its high promise we offer at this time three specific 
recommendations, 


SHOULD A CONFERENCE BE CALLED? 


We believe that the United States should support calling a review conference 
when that issue comes before the General Assembly of the United Nations this 
fall. It is the view of many that the Russian veto will prevent desirable ¢ 
and that it is the better part of valor not to expose differences within the free 
world to public debate. Fears also exist that a review conference might be used 
to abridge our sovereignty or, at the other extreme, might wreck the organization, 

But these attitudes will do nothing toward helping make the United Nations 
a more effective instrument for peace than we wish to see it become. The United 
States is amply protected against changes that might harm our national interes 
cr abridge our national sovereignty by the fact that no charter changes can 
into effect without the approval of the President and two-thirds of the Senate, 
With this assurance we should seize every opportunity to improve the United 
Nations. The review conference affords a substantial opportunity to do this. 

We view the major advantage of a review conference as an occasion to 
thoroughly canvass the developments within the United Nations system 4 
the past 10 years, to consider the many suggestions for improvements that will 
be offered there in the light of these developments, and to mobilize world public 
opinion behind those changes, if any, upon which most of the conferees can agree. 
Russia’s leaders have shown themselves by no means insensitive to the foree of 
world public opinion. They may, therefore, be persuaded to accept through 
the means of a review conference changes in the United Nations to which they 
would not otherwise agree. This is surely far from the least of the advantages 
of a review conference. 

It is true, of course, that amendments to the charter can be offered under 
article 108 at the regular sessions of the General Assembly and, if there approved 
by a two-thirds vote, go into effect upon ratification by two-thirds of the 
members including the permanent members of the Security Council. But the 
sessions of the General Assembly are already crowded and attention is diverted 
to more pressing immediate issues. A review conference, by contrast, would 
be devoted only to this problem and would require each of the member nations to 
give earnest attention and adequate preparation beforehand to the changes 
they wish to see. 

Two qualifications should be made at this point. First, the advantages of 
holding the conference are by no means limited to the possibilities of offering 
or adopting formal charter amendments. It will have full power to recommend 
to any of the organs of the United Nations changes in their proceedings or 
structure and such recommendations should grow naturally out of the discussions 
at the conference and would have behind them the full power of the conference's 
prestige. Second, the success of the conference should not be measured by the 
number or the importance of the changes it recommends or succeeds in getting 
ratified. If its final conclusion turns out to be that the United Nations as it 
now stands is the best instrument possible to construct under present conditions, 
that, too, will be a conclusion of great value. If the final result turns out 
be that changes, although proposed, are not ratified, we shall be the wiser for the 
experience and the world will see clearly where the responsibility lies. 


THE VETO 


The issue of the veto has justly received extensive consideration in proposals t 
revise the charter. Its intemperate use, in all but one case, by the Soviet Uniot, 
has done much to lower the prestige and impair the effectiveness of the work of 
the United Nations. On this issue there is a clear case for reform. We believe 
that this field offers a good chance for working out a position which the United 
States and other nations can support at the review conference and which the 
Soviet Union might be induced to accept. 

As we view the uses of the veto, there are two clear cases where its retention 
is essential to our national interest and two in which both the United States 
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the United Nations have much to gain from its abolition. We clearly should 
insist upon its retention in the use of armed troops and in revisions of the charter 

if, To do otherwise would be to surrender some portions of our sovereignty. 
The veto in these cases was inserted into the charter in our interest and at our 

mest as much as of the Soviet Union, and it is in our national interest to have 
them retained. These uses of the veto do not prevent the United Nations from 
functioning as a mechanism for the settlement of international disputes, as a 
forum for world opinion, and as an instrument for advancing certain economic 
and social goals. ; 

But the case is far different in the admission of new members and the pacific 
gttlement of disputes as provided for in chapter 6 of the charter. Here the 
yeto’s application strikes at the very heart of the purposes of the United Nations 
without affording any protections to nations who wish to live in conformity with 
the objectives of the United Nations Charter. The effectiveness with which the 
United Nations can arbitrate differences and bring the power of world opinion to 
pear toward the preservation of the peace depends in large part upon its ability : 
to act quickly and in the name of the bulk of the peoples and nations of the 
world. The 14 nations kept out by the veto, the others who have not applied 
through knowledge that their application would be vetoed, and the disputes in 
which even preliminary actions by the United Nations have been blocked, are all 
living monuments of the harm done to United Nations effectiveness and prestige 
by these uses of the great power veto. | 

It is true that the obstructions caused in the peaceful settlement of disputes ; 
has been to some degree overcome by the transfer of many of these problems to 
the General Assembly. Doubtlessly the effect of the growing importance of the 
General Assembly will form one of the most fruitful fields for consideration at 
the review conference. But we wonder whether this weakening of the role of 
the Security Council is in the interest of the United States or the United Nations. 
The General Assembly, with one vote for each member, can serve much better as a 
forum for opinion than as an arbiter of disputes. The Security Council has two 
advantages which the United Nations can lose only to its disadvantage. Its 
smaller size makes it possible for it to act with greater speed and effectiveness. 
And, perhaps more important, the permanent membership given to the 5 great 
powers among its 11 members, the veto aside, serves as a much closer approxima- 
tion of the relative strength of the members than the voting system used in the 
General Assembly. 

We have considered with interest a number of the proposals for changing the 
voting system of the General Assembly. But none are so clearly equitable as to 
be likely to win the approval of most of the members of the United Nations and 
none, of course, can change the fundamental fact that the General Assembly is 
too large and unwieldy to perform the most vital functions originally assigned to 
the Security Council. Thus salvaging the Security Council will present one of 
the major challenges to the review conference. To meet that challenge, a more 
limited use of the veto can contribute much. 


































THE ROLE OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
















One field which has not received much consideration in the general discussion 
of the charter review, but which we feel merits thorough study, is the role of 
the specialized agencies in the United Nations system. 

The national chamber has been directly concerned with several of these agen- 
ties. We help nominate the employer delegations to the International Labor 
Conference and to numerous other ILO meetings and committees. We are repre- 
sented on the United States National Commission for UNESCO and conducted - 
last year a study of that organization. This experience leads us to the conclusion 
that much remains to be done to coordinate the work of these agencies Letter 
into the United Nations system and to insure that they carry forward their 
objectives and those of the United Nations correctly. 

The work of the specialized agencies can contribute much to removing the 
causes of war, improving economic and social conditions, and thus furthering the 
objectives of the charter. There is unquestionably a valid field within which the 
multilateral approach of these agencies, their drawing of experts, resources, and 
txperiences from a wide variety of countries, can fill an important need. But 

have grown up under United Nations auspices without, to date, any complete 

analysis of their proper limits or of the best methods of coordinating and chan- 

a their work. The review conference presents an excellent opportunity to 
80. 
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One question the conference might well consider is whether these 
should be brought more directly under the guidance of the Economie and) 
Council of the United Nations. Differences in membership have hitherto | 
as a stumbling block since many of their members could not gain admissie¢ 
United Nations proper. But if the conference can remove the blocks tox 
ship, this reason against greater coordination will disappear. 

Better coordination by the Economic and Social Council could well 
the removal of waste and duplication among the several agencies. [If 
also be aimed at assuring greater concentration on projects of immediate 
member states and on establishing strict orders of priority in the we 
done. Such concentration could avoid the disputes arising out of a 
interfere in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of the members 
writing and proposing covenants regulating internal matters. It is unforg 

that so much of the popular support for the United Nations, without w 
cannot perform its essential functions, should be squandered in this wayy 


CONCLUSION 


The national chamber believes that these and many other fields offer ; , 
scope for improving the effectiveness of United Nations work which 1 
be thoroughly explored both before and at a United Nations review conf 
We intend to continue with our own study of the problem and urge other, 
and individuals to do likewise. aie 

The conclusions of our study at present were well summarized by the f 
ing declaration of policy on United Nations Charter review unanimously ad 
by the delegates to our 43d annual meeting on May 4, 1955: 

The chamber endorses the announced intention of our Government to su 
the holding of a United Nations review conference. In accordance with ¢ 
provisions, this question is scheduled to be on the agenda of the 10th Ge 
Assembly in 1955. We believe that both the charter and the procedui 
the United Nations need to be reviewed, appraised, and strengthened & 
light of the experienc e of the past 10 years. It is important, however, 

gainst excessive optimism that this can be achieved by formal charter 
since all amendments must be agreed to by all five permanent members 
Security Council. as 

Among the many important phases of charter review which we hope wi 
tinue to receive widespread study leading toward improvements in the U 
Nations, we call attention especially to the following two fields for reform 

We urge our Government to support an agreement, preferably by ci 
amendment, on the subjects to which the veto will not apply, including speeii 
the admission of new members and the pacific settlement of disputes 1 
chapter 6. 

We also urge our Government to promote the appraisal and coordination ¢ 
work of the various specialized agencies of the United Nations in order @ 

1. Make certain that the program of each specialized agency is @ 
toward the purposes and principles of the United Nations as defined i 
charter. 

2. Discover and eliminate duplication and overlapping of effort. 

3. Make certain that each agency has a program that gives early pré 
to the most necessary and fruitful plans. J 
4. Assure that the work of each agency receives appropriate finance! 
port from each member. 

The national chamber urges that these views be considered when 
committee makes its recommendations on a United Nations review confe 
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